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Document  shows  senior  Tories  conspired  to  prevent  full  airing  of  Hamilton  case 

A perversion  of  Parliament 
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THE  editor  of  the 
Guardian.  Alan 
Rusbridger,  last 
night  wrote  to 
John  Nfcyor,  Tony 
Blair  and  Paddy 
Ashdown,  to  express  the 
paper's  extreme  anxiety  over 
the  way  the  Neil  Hamilton- 
ian Greer  cash  for  questions 
affair  will  be  investigated- 
Enclosed  in  the  letters  sent 
to  the  party  leaders  — and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Betty  Boothroyd 
— are  copies  of  a document 
obtained  by  the  newspaper  as 
it  built  up  its  defence  to  the 
libel  action  mounted  by  the 
disgraced  former  minister 
and  the  lobbyist  The  pair 
abandoned  their  action,  pay- 
ing, part  of  the  paper's  costs, 

■ earlier  this  week. 

" The  Guardian  believes,  the 
document  shows  how  the 
Conservative  Party  has, 
through  senior  party  and  gov- 
ernment members,  using  the 
mechanisms  of  Parliament 
conspired  to  prevent  a full 
and  public  airing  of  the  facts 
about  the  behaviour  of  Mr 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Greer. 

The  Guardian  cannot  pub- , 
lish  this  document  because  it  | 
came  to  the  newspaper  under  1 
subpoena  from  the  Govern- 
ment’s own  records  handed 
over  by  the  Treasury 
Solicitor. 

"This  is  evidence  of  the 
cover-up  we  always  sus- 
pected. It  shows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment’s first  instinct  when 
dealing  with  this  affair  was  to 
stifle  it.7  Mr  Rusbridger  said 
last  night  "It  shows  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  treat 
parliamentary  law.  It  was  a 
conspiracy  to  pervert  the 
course  of  justice  in 
Westminster.” 

After  receiving  the  Guard- 
ian letter,  Mr  Ashdown  said 
last  night:  “This  extraordi- 
nary and  shocking  document 
raises  the  gravest  concerns 
about  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  prepared  to  per- 
vert the  procedures  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  its 
committees  for  its  own 
purposes. 

"Three  actions  are  now  nec- 
essary to  restore  confidence 
in  the  House  of  Commons’s 
capacity  effectively  to  invest!- 


Comment 


Tony  Blair,  John  Major  and  Paddy  Ashdown,  to  whom  the  Guardian  wrote  last  night.  Mr  Ashdown  said  the  document  the  newspaper  enclosed  ‘raises  the  gravest  concerns  about  the  integrity  of  the  Government’ 

£ This  extraordinary  and  shocking  document  raises  the  gravest  concerns  about  the  integrity  ■ 

® of  the  Government  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  prepared  to  pervert  the  procedures  of  the  * 
House  of  Commons  and  its  committees  for  its  own  purposes  Paddy  Ashdown  yestemay 


gate  the  implications  of  the 
Hamilton  affair  and  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  MPs. 

"One:  the  Prime  Minister 
should  authorise  full  publica- 
tion of  all  the  documents  in 
the  Hamilton  case  forthwith 
by  placing  them  in  the  library 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

“Two:  the  Prime  Minister  j 
should  now  make  an  tmmedi- 
ate  statement  of  clarification.  | 
'Three:  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  should  consider  as  a 1 
matter  of  urgency  whether  j 
this  matter  should  be  submit- 
ted to  a tribunal  of  inquiry 
under  the  Tribunals  and  In- 
quiries Act  of  1971.” 

Mr  Major  has  said  that  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioner 


for  Standards,  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  must  have  all  the 
documents  and  evidence  ma- 
terial to  the  case  so  as  to 
carry  out  his  examination. 
His  conclusions,  however, 
will  go  in  secret  to  the  Com- 
mons Privileges  and  Stan- 
dards Committee.  This  body, 
with  its  built-in  Conservative 
majority  will  decide  whether 
to  publish  Sir  Gordon's  report 
and  a transcript  of  the  com- 
mittee's subsequent  bearings- 
A prominent  member  of  the 
committee  is  the  Tory  gran- 
dee, Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson 
Smith.  He  chaired  the  Mem- 
bers’ Interests  Committee 
when  it  carried  out  a previ- 
ous investigation  into  allega- 


tions by  the  Guardian  about 
Mr  Hamilton's  behaviour. 
The  inquiry  recommended  no 
action  and  was  so  limited  in 
scope  that  the  Labour  minor- 
ity walked  out  in  protest 

Sir  Gordon  has  said:  “It  will 
be  up  to  the  committee  to  de- 
cide what  to  do  with  it  [his 
report].  They  could  either  ac- 
cept it.  reject  it  or  decide  to 
do  their  own  inquiry.” 

Michael  Heseltine.  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister,  stuck  last 
night  to  the  government  line 
that  the  Downey  inquiry 
should  not  be  prejudged. 
Questioned  on  C-4  news  about 
how  Mr  Hamilton  had  taken 
money  and  had  lied  about  his 
conduct  Mr  Heseltine  said: 


“This  matter  is  being  consid- 
ered by  Sir  Gordon  Downey. 
It's  absolutely  right  this  pro- 
cess should  proceed. 

“It  would  be  wrong  for  you, 
me.  or  anyone  else  to  get  in- 
volved. It's  wrong  for  us  to 
rush  for  judgments  simply  be- 
cause there  has  been  a whole 
range  of  speculation.” 

Earlier,  Brian  Mawhinney. 
the  Conservative  Party  chair- 
man, Interviewed  on  BBC 
radio,  described  Mr  Hamilton 
as  a “hardworking  and  con- 
scientious member  of 
Parliament" 

Pressed  further  on  whether 
he  backed  the  MP  who  has  ad- 
roitted  this  week  to  taking 
£10,000  from  Mr  Greer.  Mr 


Mawhinney  replied:  “As  we 
speak,  he  certainly  has  my 
support" 

Asked  whether,  if  Sir  Gor- 
don found  against  Mr  Hamil- 
ton. he  would  no  longer  have 
that  support,  the  Tory  chair- 
man replied:  *' I would  not  pre- 
judge the  inquiry.” 

John  Prescott,  deputy 
Labour  leader,  turned  on  Mr 
Hamilton  in  his  speech  to  file 
party  conference  yesterday, 
saying:  “John  Major  cannot 
afford  to  lose  him  can  he? 
Why?  Because  this  man  is  his 
parliamentary  majority  of  i 
one.  He  is  John  Major’s  im- , 
moral  majority  of  one.” 

Lost  search  for  truth,  page  3 
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The  real  issue 
is  justice 

e A JFe  OWE  readers  an  explanation  today  about  the 
lf||  story  on  this  page.  Of  the  many  disturbing  docu- 
W merits  disclosed  to  the  Guardian  during  the 
course  of  fighting  the  libel  trial  brought  by  Neil  Hamilton 
and  lan  Greer  there  was  one  in  particular  which  struck  at 
the  heart  of  Government  It  was  not  to  do  with  Ritz  bills, 
«ish  m brown  envelopes,  backhanders  or  compromising 
sums  slipped  into  campaign  fighting  funds.  It  was  to  do 
with  Hie  very  processes  which  supposedly  ensure  the 

‘“So Wh  “umert  today.  Me*  of  the 
court  require  that  documents  not  used  in  a tinal  —-and 
there  Sos  no  trial  due  to  the  cave-in  by  Mr  Hamilton  and 


Mr  Greer — must  be  returned  to  the  Government  and  kept 
secret  That  placed  us  in  a dilemma,  not  least  because  Mr 
Hamilton  has  now  sought  to  have  his  case  once  more 
heard  under  the  very  procedures  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  polluted.  Our  reponse  has  been  to  send  this  docu- 
ment — together  with  a letter  of  explanation  — to  the  four 
Privy  Councillors  most  able  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 
Parliament.  Accordingly,  the  document  was  sent  last 
night  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Democrats  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Politicians  are  immune  from  the  ordinary  processes  of 
the  law  for  bribery  and  corruption.  That  is  because,  in 
theory,  they  are  punished  for  these  offences  by  parliamen- 
tary committees.  Parliament  is  thus  a court  it  is,  indeed, 
called  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  because  it  is  the 
highest  court  in  the  land.  It  is  a perversion  of  justice  to 
attempt  to  influence  the  outcome  of  any  court  whether  it 
be  Parliament  or  a humble  magistrates  court.  The  most 
junior  court  clerk  and  and  solicitor  know  that  The  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  Guardian  show’s  that  senior  mem- 
bers of  this  Government  don't 

The  document  shows  a conspiracy  to  engineer  a cover- 
up  There  appears  to  have  been  a willingness  to  subvert  for 
party  political  processes  the  very  procedures  which  are 
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designed  to  ensure  the  proper  standards  of  rectitude  in 
public  life  and  which  are  now  to  be  used  again  in  the 
further  investigations  into  Mr  Hamilton. 

We  have  utter  faith  in  the  integrity  of  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  the  man  charged  with  examining  the  facts  in  the 
Hamilton  case.  But  his  powers  to  call  for  witnesses  and 
evidence  are  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Conservative- 
dominated  Privileges  and  Standards  Committee  which  he 
serves:  and  that  majority  would  be  able  accordingly  to 
control,  or  at  the  very  least  influence  to  a material  degree, 
the  scope  and  rigour  of  his  investigation. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  committee,  not  Sir  Gordon,  which 
determines  not  only  the  outcome  of  the  inquiry,  but  also 
whether  the  report  should  be  published  or  kept  secret. 

Mr  Major  now  has  to  consider  two  things.  He  must 
investigate  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  by  this  document 
And  he  must  urgently  take  steps  to  reassure  the  public 
that  the  forthcoming  investigation  into  Mr  Hamilton  is — 
and  is  seen  to  be — beyond  the  reach  of  party  political 
interference.  It  is  our  view  that  only  an  Inquiry  under  the 
Tribunals  and  Inquiries  Act  of  1971  can  at  this  stage 
rescue  the  procedure  from  the  grave  doubts  which  must 
now  surround  it 

That  is  our  explanation  to  our  readers  today.  We  await 
with  interest  Mr  Major's  explanation. 
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I Desert  Storm  veterans’  medical  files  are 
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Defence  Correspondent 


12  Hanbury  Street,  East  End  birthplace  of  Bnd  Flanagan 

(tOp  right)  PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TUAN® 


Underneath  the 
arches,  a shrine 


Maw  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 


™I"rHERE  are  two  arches  in 
I the  crumbling  18th  cen- 
I tury  brickwork  of  the 
East  End  cafe,  and  under- 
neath them  the  late,  great 
Bud  Flanagan  was  born  and 
reared.  Workmen,  on  their 
way  to  breakfast  gaped  at  the 
new  blue  plague  marking 
their  favourite  greasy  spoon 
as  a music  hall  shrine. 

The  Music  Hall  Society 
regards  the  comedian,  half  of 
Flanagan  and  Allen  and 
leader  of  the  Crazy  Gang,  as 
one  of  the  last  giants  of  the 
British  music  hall  tradition. 

English  Heritage  agrees, 
and  the  plaque  to  be  unveiled 
tomorrow  by  Roy  Hudd  puts 
him  up  in  the  firmament  with 
Marie  Lloyd,  Dan  Leno, 
Harry  Lauder  and  Little  Tich. 

Bud  Flanagan  died  in  1968. 
The  owner  rtf  Rosa's  Cafe, 
Giuseppe  Difruscia,  is  a bit 
young  to  remember.  But  he 
recognises  the  steady  trickle 
of  Bud  Flanagan  pilgrims, 
usually  because  they  are  gaz- 
ing reverently  at  the  wrong 
building. 

In  his  autobiography  Flana- 
gan gave  the  number  in  Han- 
bury Street  as  14.  Rosa's  Cafe, 
which  was  already  a cafe  in 


1896  when  Yetta  Weintrop 
gave  birth  to  her  10th  child 
there,  is  number  12. 

Flanagan  was  bom  rhahn 
Reeven  Weintrop,  but  by  the 
time  his  birth  certificate  was 
issued  he  was  Robert  Win- 
throp.  At  12  he  was  Fargo  the 
Boy  Wizard  at  the  London 
Music  Hall  in  Shoreditch. 

He  yearned  to  become  an 
American  vaudeville  star.  At 
14  be  hitched  a lift  to  New 
York  on  the  SS  Majestic  I 
claiming  to  be  an  electrician. , 
He  returned  to  England  in 
time  for  the  first  world,  war 
and  met  Chesney  Allen  in  a 
trench  in  France.  Finally  he 
decided  to  pillory  a detested 
sergeant  major  and 
relaunched  his  stage  career 
| as  Bud  Flanagan. 

Flanagan  and  Alien  lasted 
20  years,  and  the  Crazy  Gang 
for  30,  through  stage  shows 
that  ran  for  hundreds  of  per- 
formances, films  and  IS  royal 
command  performances. 

As  the  song  sheets  for  their 
hits  Dreaming,  Hi-de-Hi. 
These  Foolish  Kings  and 
Underneath  the  Arches  were 
going  up  among  the  all-day 
breakfast  offers,  Mr  Difruscia 
was  becoming  Interested:  "I 
hope  it  will  be  easier  to  get  a 
grant  to  do  the  place  up.  Last 
time  they  turned  us  down,  but 
now  we  are  famous.” 


RITISH  troops  in 
the  Gulf  were  ex- 
posed to  large 

quantities  of  dan- 
gerous pesticides 
which  were  almost  certainly 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  myste- 
rious illnesses  afflicting  hun- 
dreds of  veterans,  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  admitted 
yesterday. 

New  evidence  shows  that 
much  greater  quantities  of 
pesticides  were  used  than  was 
previously  thought  Insecti- 
cides containing  organophos- 
p hates  (OPs).  which  attack 
the  nervous  system,  were 
sprayed  on  tents,  rubbish 


dumps  and  probably  clothing, 
to  kill  flies.  Many  of  the  chem- 
icals were  purchased  from 
local  Arab  markets. 

The  records  of  all  758  ser- 
vicemen and  women  who  be- 
lieve they  are  suffering  from 
Gulf  War  Syndrome  are  non- 
being  urgently  checked.  MoD 
; doctors  have  already  identi- 
fied a few  whose  symptoms 
match  those  ofOP  poisoning,  j 

Nicholas  Soames,  the 
Armed  Forces  Minister,  yes- 1 
terday  admitted  that  he  gave  1 
incorrect  evidence  to  the 
Commons  defence  committee 
In  December  1994  on  the  use 
of  pesticides  in  the  Gulf  war. 

In  a written  memorandum, 
Mr  Soames  said  then  that 
only  one  OP-based  Insecticide 
(malathion)  had  been  used  by 


British  forces,  and  then  only 
to  delouse  Iraqi  prisoners. 
Yesterday  he  wrote  to  the 
committee’s  chairman, 
Michael  Colvin,  apologising 
for  misinforming  hfrn  The 
minister  admits  that  three 
other  OPs  (diazinon,  dimethyl 
phosphorothionate  and  aza- 
mathipos)  were  also  used  — 
“a  new  factor  which  must  be 
examined  thoroughly”. 

Hilary  Meredith,  a solicitor 
representing  1,040  Gulf  veter- 
ans, last  night  called  on  the 
MoD  to  reveal  all  it  knew 
about  the  syndrome,  rfaiming 
that  organophosphafes  were 
widely  used  during  the  con- . 
fLict,  despite  the  lack  of  pro-  j 
tective  clothing. 

“Why  has  it  taken  the  MoD 
five  years  to  admit  what 


everyone  knew  was  m fact  the 
case?”  she  said.  “Were  they 
hoping  they  could  sweep  it 
under  the  carpet,  like  the  rest 
of  the  problems?  Bow  long 
will  it  be  before  they  formally 
admit  tO  mistakes  mate  with 

the  inoculation  programme 
as  weDT 

The  National  Guff  Veferans 
& Families  Association  said: 
'’Pretending  not  to  know  any- 
thing till  now  is  as  insult  to 
veterans  and  their  families. 
TO  date  1,009  persons  have 
died  since  returning  from  the 
Gulf  conflict,  of  which  136 
have  been  suicides.  AH  most 
families  want  is  thg*r  part- 
ners to  get  their  health  hack, 
foiling  treatment  of  their 

conditions.”  j 

MoD  doctors  are  examining  1 


veterans’  records  to  find  any- 
one who  showed  definite 
signs  of  OP  poisoning  within 
the  normal  three  months,  any 
who  displayed  later  symp- 
toms — <3lt-fa  a<;  tingling  and 

numbness  of  toes  or  fingers — 
and  thn«8P  who  may  have  been 
sensitised  to  the  chemicals  by. 
exposure  in  the  Quit  Some 

people  develop  a sensitivity  to 

OPS  with  the  onset  of  asth  ma 
if  they  are  exposed  to  pesti- 
cides at  a later  date.  . 

Those  most  likely  to  be  af- 
fected are  medical  staff  who 
did  the  spraying,  not  always 
with  proper  protective  gear. 

Army  nhigfc  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  risk  from  flies 
and  other  insects,  which 
wreaked  havoc  among  troops 
in  previous  desert  campaigns.  1 


“The  decision  to  use  these 
pftjrt-fejripa  mu;  taken  in  the  fay 
terests  of  protecting  our 
troops  and  it  is  important  to 
recognise  that  this  was  an  ita- 
portani  factor  in  the  remark- 
able control  of  disease  in  foe 
Gulf  war,"  Mr  Soames  said, 

- An  all-party  group  nf_MFs 
fed  by  foe  Liberal  Democrat 
Paul  Tyler  said  yesterday  it 
was  seeking  an  urgent  meet- 
ing with  ministers  to  pursue 
the  implications  of  the  MoD's. 
disclosure  for  sheep  formas, 
who  also  use  OPs.  . 

“These  issues  are  for  too 

I serious. for  any  cover-up  to 

be  acceptable.”  he  said.  If  a 
soldier  suffer  so  much 
from  a one-off  exposure  to 
OPs,  what  must  be  the  effect  _ 
be  on  formers  from  dipping.” 


Killer  brother-in-law  gets  life 


Father  of  girl  killed  at  Dunblane 
seeks  to  sue  the  Government 


Martin  Watnwritfht 


A SPIRITED  young  Mus- 
lim woman  who  walked 
out  of  an  arranged  mar- 
riage was  ambushed  and  run 
down  in  a Bradford  street  by 
her  enraged  brother-in-law,  a 
court  was  told  yesterday. 

Shabir  Hussain,  a father  of 
five,  was  Jailed  for  life  for 
crashing  Tasleem  Begum, 
aged  20,  beneath  a borrowed 
car,  reversing  over  her  as  she 
lay  in  agony  and  driving  over 
her  body  again. 

Hie  was  sentenced  immedi- 
ately after  a jury  at  Bradford 
Crown  Court  found  him  guilty 
of  murder  following  less  than 
two  hours'  discussion.  Judge 
Gerald  Coles  Q.C  told  Shabir 
“You  deliberately  took  the  life 
erf  this  young  woman  without 
any  justification,  and  you  did 


so  in  a wicked  and  callous 
manner  which  caused  her  con- 
siderable suffering  and  pain." 

The  court  had  been  told 
that  Tasleem,  who  worked  in 
a supermarket  had  upset  her 
family  by  leaving  her  ar- 
ranged marriage,  and  then 
antagonised  them  further  by 
starting  an  affair  with  a mar- 
ried Asian  colleague.  She  was  ! 
killed  by  Shabir  after  waiting 
to  meet  her  lover,  referred  to 
in  court  as  “Mr  X”,  In  a quiet 
back  street 

Roger  Keen  QC,  prosecut- 
ing, told  the  court  "Tasleem 
was  a happy,  bubbly  and  out- 
going young  woman,  but  — 
and  this  may  have  been  her 
undoing  — she  was  a bit  head- 
strong and  independent  Her 
behaviour  in  starting  the  af- 
fair would  have  been  viewed 
by  her  wider  family,  if  not 
others,  as  wholly  deplorable, 


shaming  and  unforgivable.” 

Tasleem  had  patched  up 
relations  with  her  family  suf- 
ficiently to  live  with  relatives, 
including  Shabir,  in  Bradford 
after  returning  alone  from 
Pakistan  four  years  before 
her  murder.  She  was  brought 
up  in  Bradford  but  flew  to  Is- 
lamabad at  the  age  of  16  to 
enter  an  arranged  marriage 
with  Ashiq  Hussein. 

Such  matches  are  still  not 
uncommon  within  the  Paki- 
stani-origln  community,  awd 
frequently  work  successfully. 
But  Mr  Keen  said:  “This  mar- 
riage was  arranged  so  that 
the  husband  could  come  into 
this  country.  However,  that 
failed,  and  he  was  refused 
admission.” 

Tasleem  returned  to  York- 
shire after  less  than  a year, 
and  there  were  accusations 
that  she  was  preventing 


Ashiq’s  arrival  by  refusing  to 
sign  visa  papers.  Bat  al- 
though she  spent  a brief 
period  in  a Bradford  women’s 
refuge,  she  was  living  with 
her  brother-in-law  and  other 
relatives  at  the  time  of  her 
death  in  June  last  year. 

The  court  was  told  that  Sha- 
bir had  spotted  both  Tasleem 
and  MT  X,  who  drove  away. 
Mr  Keen  said  Shabir  had  then 
driven  at  the  young  woman  at 
speed.  “A  number  of  people  in 
toe  area  were  shouting  for  the 
driver  to  stop  but  he 
continued.” 

Junior  rtnfendrnfl  counsel 
Shakdi  Bassra  QC  said;  “This 
was  not  a premeditated  act 
This  man  is  not  a danger  to 
the  public." 

The  coart  was  told  that  Sha- 
bir had  returned  voluntarily 
to  Britain  after  fleeing  to 
Pakistan. 


Erknd  Clouston 


npHTg  father  of  one  of  the  chfl- 
1 dren  murdered  at  Dun- 


blane is  planning  to  sue  the 
Government  for  negligence. 

John  Crazier  has  consulted 
lawyers  about  bringing  an 
action  on  the  grounds  that 
ministers  should  ' have 
banned  automatic  handguns 
after  the  Hungerford  massa- 
cre in  1987.  Thomas  Hamilton 
killed  Mr  Grazier’s  daughter 
tarrimfl  aged  5,  and  16  others 
with  a weapon  identical  to 
one  used  by  Michael  Ryan  to 
shoot  nine  of  his  16  victims. 

The  probable  setting  for  a 
civil  case  would  be  the  Scot- 
tish Court  of  Session,  where 
Mr  Crazier  would  argue  that 
the  Government  had 
breached  Its  common  law 
duty  of  care.  Legal  experts 


think  a victory  unlikely, 
however. 

Another  option  for  Mr  Cra- 
zier, a freelance  financial  ad- 
viser, could  be  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights  in' 
Strasbourg.  "The  Govern- 
ment has  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened before  and  has  not 
done  enough.’*  he  said. 
"There  is  a very  great  danger 
that  exactly  the  same  thing 
will  happen  again.” 

Mr  Ctozier’s  problem  is  that 
he  would  be  taking  on  the  con- 
stitutional supremacy  of  Par- 
liament which  approved  foe 
allegedly  flawed  Firearms 
(Amendment)  Act  of  1988. 

Alternatively,  Mr  Crazier 
could  seek  redress  under  the 
European  Convention  of 
Human  Rights.  “He  could  ar- 
gue that  the  Government  had 
failed  to  protect  his  right  to 
family  life,"  a lawyer  said. 
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European  weather  outlook 


OEuteb« 

800am  Wold  Neiaa.  820  Window  on 
Europe.  700  Worid  KeedSnes.  705 
Everyman.  S0O  Worid  HeodSrvos.  80S  Not 
te  Numbers  Game  800  Wand  Naw* 
*20  Tomorrow's  Worn  1000  Worid 
News.  1020  The  Travel  Show.  1100 
Worid  Headlines.  1105  Horton.  1200 
World  News.  12*0  The  Last  Days  ot  te 
Wan.  1220  Earth  Report  100  Wald 
Headfines  108  Ttmewatoh.  200  Worid 
Hem.  220  THs  Week  200  Worid  Newa. 
230  FUm  VS.  400  World  Headlines  409 
Correspondant  500  Worid  News  SJO 
Royrfa  American  Pm.  S0O  Worid  News. 
420 This  Week  700  Wbrid  News  7 JO 
Britain  In  View.  800  Worid  Heeddneo 
205  Horton  *00  Worid  News  220  Fat 
Man  n France.  1CLOO  World  News  1025 
I Window  on  Baope.  1100  World  News 
11-25  This  Week  1300  World  News 
1*20  Window  tm  Brae.  100  World 
News  IJO  India  Bustoeae  Resort.  200 
World  News  US  THa  Week  300  Worid 
News  230  India  Buwneae  Report  400 
Wbrid  HeedlnM.  40s  Horton.  500  Worid 
News  520  The  Last  Days  o!  te  Wall. 

RwSa  4 


• Astra 

700  GMeOe  Worid  Scoria  Special.  7 JO 
American  Sparta  Cevatods  820  Racing 
News.  000  NHL  — Power  week.  1000 
The  Rugby  Club.  1100  Hold  Tta  Back 
Page.  1200  Spera  Saturday.  200  Rugby 
Un«*r  Harlequins  W»  Orrall  — Liva.  4.15 
Sparta  Saturday  Results  SJO  he  Hockey: 
Benson  And  Hedges  Cup  QuartanFlnaJ  — 
Uve.  800 WDC  Vforto  Teem  Dens 
ChflmptonsWp:  Day  Four  — Uva  110O 
Ru*y  Unto  Update.  100  ice  Hockey. 
3JO  Ctoee. 


• Inuteat 

*0Own  B8C  World  News  820  PWed 
tfttttoes  820  Jomy  Briggs  248  Bite  700 
Badger  end  Badger.  7.15  Qua  Ductefte 
7J5lWd  Uarien  and  har  Many  Men.  BJO 
Bhn  Peter.  225  Grange  KB. 200 Top  cf  t* 
Rope  *25  Ttmetaepas  MOO  The  Mouse  ol 
a*  1050  Hal  Chte  1100  Tha  Tenwaa. 
1120  The  Bll  OnMbus  1220  Around 
Urton.  -nsoTvitoupte  in  Eatwr. 
145  Ralrtoow.  200  BUS  218  Rtfi  te  Rte 
240  Btee  Peter.  305  Grange  H2  340  Tta 
Hama  rt  Bon.  430  The  Great  AnSqun  Urt. 
5.10  Tta  Lite  and  Tinea  d Lon)  Mounfaittn. 
200  BBC  Worid  taws  820  HoGday  dongs 
220  Animal  HoepQaL  700  9B9. 800  Argto' 
Sa«Jn  AtBudas  B20  Arana:  The  Petw  Befcn 
Story.  1020  Sengs  of  Ptaas  1108  A Very 
Peculiar  Pradtse  1200  Antouri  Phyetotogy 
1230  HWiy  of  Mate.  100  bakobW 
Chmge.  200  work  is  a Four  Letter  Wort. 

400  The  Ftanch  Experience  000  The 
Btakwas  SJO  Buateaa  Mates. 

BBC  Worid 


• Astra 

BJO  Flying  Down  To  Rio.  8-00  One  On 
Qna  1000 Widows'  Peak  1200  B 
seconds  200  The  Enemy  WWmi.  400  Pal 
Shop.  800  UUte  Big  League.  BJO  The 
Haunting  Of  Helen  Waiter.  1000 
Dtseteure.  1210  SoMalre  For  Z 1JSB  Tha 
Send  Pebbles  200  Closedown. 

Siy  Movie*  QoM 


• Asfra 

1100  Tha  Sky's  Tta  Limit  1225  Great 
Day  ta  Tha  Morning  210  YentL  42S  Tom, 
Didr  And  Harry.  800  Rooster  Cogbum. 
200  Throw  Momma  From  The  Trafci. 

1000  Mdnlgid  Run.  1210  Tha  Otoe 
Menagerie  200  Yentl. «.«  The  Reel's  In. 
250  Close. 


Sky  Sports 


Euronport 

• AstrarEuiatsat 

7 JO  BestateH  800  Euokm.  230 
Advenatre.  200  Sportacar  — Live.  1000 
tedwar.  1200  Sportacar.  100  AB  Sports 
IJO  Tenrtta  — Uva  SJO  Sportacar  — • 
Live.  *20  GOB.  800  Motorcycling— Uve 
V0O  Tan*  BJO  FootboH.  1100 
Sportacar.  1200  Motoroyding.  10O  Class 
Sk»  1 


Sheltered  parte  ot  eastern  Sweden  and  Finland 
may  escape  with  a dry  and  fairly  bright  day.  but 
most  places  will  be  on  the  cloudy  and  cold  side 
with  occasional  showers  and  brief  sunny  spells. 
Max  temp  7- 12C. 

tow  CuaablM,  Perm  any,  Atetrte, 


Today  will  see  distinctly  cold  and  unsettled  weath- 
er in  many  places  with  sunny  spells  and  occa- 
sional sharp  showers  In  tha  Low  Countries  and 
western  Germany,  but  soma  longer  spells  or  rain 
In  eastern  Germany.  Switzerland  and  Austria  It 
will  be  cold  enough  tar  snow  above  1800  metres  in 
tha  Alps. 

Franc*; 


A northerly  airstraam  will  bring  a bright  trash  day 
to  most  ot  France  with  sunny  spalls  and  a scatter- 
ing of  sharp  showers,  but  the  extreme  south-east 
could  have  rather  more  in  the  way  oi  cloud  and 
some  longer  spells  of  rain.  Highs  14-19C  from 
north  to  south. 


824-916  MHc  WB  kHz  (15W) 

BJOim  Haws  fjrtofag.  8.10  Forming 
Today.  800  Prayer  tor  ita  Day.  288 
Waater.  700  Today.  288  Wfeatar.  800 
News  S05  Sport  an  4 BJO  Breakaway, 
1000  Hew*  Loon  Ends.  1100  Hews. 
Agenda.  IUO  From  Our  Own 
Correspondent  1200  Money  Bool  1225 
News  Quiz.  1223  Weather.  100  News. 

1 210  Any  QueaDona?  uf  Shipping 
Forecast  #00  News;  Any  Answers?  220 
Saturday  Playhouse:  Tta  Trials  ol  Oxa* 
WMe.  400  Nmrs;  That's  History.  420 
Science  Now.  500  Hie  on  4 520  The 
Wonkuba.  BJO  Stepping  Forecast  828 
Weather.  000  Sot  O'dccti  News.  025 
Week  EnSng.  «JfB  M Ub.  720 
KateteoeKte  Ftduw  720  On  Ttoee 
Day*  820  Saturday  Wghl  Theatre:  Victoria 
SteOon.  SL35  CteMtca  will  Kay.  020  Tan 
to  Tan  u»  Weather.  1800  Hews.  10,15 
Tta  Trial*  of  Oscar  Wftte.  tuc  Agntte  e 
Secret  Bo*.  11  JO  Stanza.  1200  News. 
1220  Lata  Stay:  Lem  and  Deem  n 
Languedoc.  1248  Stepping  Forecast  10O 
Ae  World  Service.  520  Inahore  FcrecasL 
021  Beta  on  Sunday.  525  Shipping 
FbrecasL 


• Astra 

700  Undin.  1200  Worid  Wrrettno 
Fodanteon  Malta.  100  Thotft  Mtx.  300 
Herculea;  Tta  Legendary  Jouneya.  300 
Jbtwtaye.  400  World  totaling  Faderatan 
Stnorwam.  OJOPacKc  Bkia.  800 
Amertce's  Dumbast  Criminate.  820 
Sprtot/ilfl.  700  Hwcutes:  The  Legendary 
Journeys.  BJO  Unsohrad  Mysferias.  800 
Cope.  *jo  Cop  him.  1000  State  And 
Oafiwr.  1020 RsvateBone.  1100  tta 
Movie  Show.  1120  Forever  Knight  1320 
Dream  On.  10O  Comedy  Rules.  IJO  Tta 
Edge.  200  Hft  Mfal  Long  Play. 

UKQoM 


• Eutesoi 

80(teM  World  News.  825  Indta  Business 
Report.  700  Worid  Nows.  720  This  Wm*. 
800  world  Heedlinee.  8J6 
CdmMpwteent  BJO  Wortd  Newe  *JO 
Fto  -oa  IOUOO  Wbrid  News  1020  Floyd's 
American  Pie.  1100  World  News.  1108 
fvwymen.  12M  Worid  Nows.  1220 
Britain  in  View.  100  Wbrid  Haadhnu. 

108  Not  te  Numbers  Gama.  200  Wort] 
Jteadfinta.  20s  BraaMnal  wkh  Frost  800 
World  News.  320  Tta  Travel  Show.  400 
Worid  HoadTinea  408  Hraton.  500  Wbrid 
News.  52QEam  Report.  BJO  For  Mon  m 
France.  800  Wortl  Nawe.  820  Tta  Lest, 
□eye  oiteWhn.  700  World  Newa  720 
WWmy  ai  Europe.  800  Hfcrid  Hewfllnes 
g^WTImewach.  800  World  News.  BJO 
Tomonoitfs  Worid.  1O0Q  World  ftasort. 

12.10  The  Money  Programme.  100 
Newsroom.  400  World  Haadltoas.  40e 
nw  Money  Programme,  uo  Nwadsy. 

Mo4 


•Astoa 

700  toe  Hoekay.  SJO  ASP  String.  1020 
Drag  Raong-  HM  Goeta  On  Suvtoy  — 
IntemafroiBtl  Preview.  1200  WDC  Worid 
Tiara  Data  Ctonpionarap:  Day  Rve  — Uvc. 
BOO  HotM  Oi  Tta  Year  Show  ~ Uva  800 

SlS’SHULr  War™“0,uU  FVovtew. 
800  Ftebol  MuteloL  820 YfDC  Worid 
SSr^wOimnpioraMp;  Day  Fire  — Uva 
*0O  NFL:  W Lrxxe  Ve  San  Frandaoo — 

Lire.  1200  Ford  Scorpio  QoS  USA.  TfFf 
Baatetefl.  400  Ctoee. 

Eoroapatf 


• Aotra/EuMbat 

7J0  FbottwIT.  SJO  Makmydlng.  1000 
fPart*!L~TjJ?»  2SO  Motorcycling  — 
LnraBflO  CycAig.  700  Tennte  sum 

3p «tmr. 

1200  Truck  Racing.  1230  r im. 

Sky  1 


• Aatoa 

700 Gfira  Us  A Clua  7 JO  Going  Fbr 
Gold.  7J8  The  Bui  lew  OnvttbuL  1000 
NoJglteoura  Qmnlbuj.  1200  EteCndwa 
Orrnfcua.  253  Minder.  400  Ratal's  Note. 

4JO  Sonyl  B08  Canoon  Tmw.  218  TTio 
A-Team.  8.15  BtAseye.  848  Some 
Motera  Do  'Are  'Em  728  Whatever 
Hwaned  ip  tea  Ltely  Lara?  80S 
Shoostrlng.  210  Raw  DeeL  11.10  Miami 
Vfca.  1210  CaHm.  1.10  The  Afcun  Show. 
210  awppteg  of  MgW, 


B8C  World  SanrkMi 


ewu  sunny  npenui.  max  romp  raaigiliH  null! 

14C  in  me  tar  north  to  25C  on  the  Costa  Del  Sol 


BBC  Worid  Service  can  ba  received  in 
England  on  MW  MS  kHz  (aS3m)  and  In 
Western  Europe  on  LW  TO  kHz  fisiknj 
MDOom  Newsdoy.  7J0  Sdanos  In  AcSui. 
800 Worid  Here,  21 8 The  Vtete  Tcday. 
SJO  Fourth  EKtee.  B45  Ototnl  CoriCteiB. 
800  Worid  News.  218  From  The 
WOekttoe.  uo  Faopte  and  PaiHtoa.  1000 
I Worid  News.  IWOVhnu  01  Faun  iaia 
I A Jony  Good  She*.  1100  Worid  Newn 
1108  Wbrid  BuMimh  Report  11.19  Tta 
Health  of  Ptawt  Earth.  1120  hUaanal 
I Wbrid.  1105  Sports  Round-up  120a 
Newsdodfc  1230  BBC  English.  1245 
Letter  From  America.  100  Nevndaafe.  120 
Uartdtaii  »0ON*wsmG«tttre.2iB 


•AatrWEateJeat 

500  Tta  MeiaughEn  Group.  8J0  hette 
Austria.  Hello  Vtema.  700  Beet  Of  The 
ThdwL  7JS  Europa  Joranel.  BJO 
Cvtamchoot  1O0O  Super  Shop.  110O 
NBC  Super  Sporte  200  Sean.  220 
Fashion  FBe.  400  Best  O Tta  Tk3«  4J0 
Europe  2000.  MOUahueia.  800  National 
nongraphic.  800  Profiler.  MO  Tta 
Tonight  Show  Will  Jay  Lena  1000 Late 
Mdhi  Wta  Const  O'Brien.  1100  Talkin' 
Jaa.  IUO  aeopeat  LMng.  1200  7ta 
Tonight  Show  Whh  Jay  Una  uo 


imemjaht  200  7ta  Selina  Scoa  Show. 
200  fafldn' Jazz.  BJO  Eunuteen  LMng. 
4JOUahuala  500  Europe  2000.  SJO 
toptra&cn. 


82*84.6  MHs  TO  toft  0S14J 
***—  ’^yw.BrHBng.  8.10  Sameettoa 

700  News.  7.10 
yajr  Ftem.  740 

randsy.  800  The  (Week's  ttaxJ  Ceuta.  Ua 
Waatar.  *00  News.  210  Btaday  Paper*. 
9.15  Laos’  from  America.  OJO  htanSn 
Swwce.  1215  Tta  Archers,  tl.18 

1145  Bocks  erte  Compeny. 
1218  Drear  bland  Dlecs.  1285  Weedw 
tJOTtaJWratl  This 

SWppteft»Wi*20OQwriarre,'(tortew 
WLMO  Pk*  Df  Ita  toteek.  4.15  Wb  Do  * 

SS.S 

R*flo  « the  Sflrer 
I ghUteteta, apOFMiTta 

Hataal  Iteary  fYagramiiift.  BJO  (LW1 

SSiS??  (FM)  Thte*  ttettey.  200 

Suertos  — WcrtdSpanisfi  2 SiSfl_W} 
F«»WBfBrite.  ojo  FM)  Bodte dSitere 
*48  (UV)  Omm 
tarn  10.15  AH  W te  WBndiaS 

DtMhlnUnguedcc.  ttJSHSte 
faro*  uo  AattoMSte^So 

In9iere  Fbraoat  255  Steppfrig  fbracasi 

WCWcrid  Smlet 


• Aetra 

*0OH«>ur  Of  Power.  700 Undun.  1200 
JJli* 1-00  3ta  Trek  200  Marvel 
Hair.  200  Roboopp.  400  World 
WmaJlwBFQdaraBcin  Action  Zone.  800 
Grertt&capeB.  BJO  Mighty  Morph  in 

nangara.  800  Tta  SfrrsMcna  SJO 
JwStetawteTja  Bmrerty  HtasStCtO 
Su?mT,i?  ’to**  **<%****.  a 00  A Mind 
To  Kin.  1100  Mantanter.  1200  SO 
Miruro.  uo  <Mi  Ware.  200  hm  utt 
Ung^rev- 

UK  Cold 


• Astra 

700  Reoorg  Breakers.  7 Jo  Blue  Petm- 

8^1^  teg*,  a*,  jacSK?Tta 

®-«^Ssrwlck 

Qioen.  tUO'Survteora.  1000  Blake's 

Wh0  0rarlfcu3'  The  tain 

oremrite^o  Carry  On  Engtend.  800 

«OP0n«ge. 800 toi 
uodd's  World  af  Laughter.  740  DfGk 

*08  HtoCqn  te  Landscape.  iaie  . . 
Qfftttetoar.  112o  Crimes  end 
““temeenoura.  120  Shopping  aiN^t 

ItBCSuteKtamai 


200  Urttueia  *00  European  LMm  1Q0O 
S^y^ahop.  nJO  NBC  tew  spom.  300 


Hsanwy 


•Astrartnute 

800  Saturday  Stock  (mat  OOOpm): 
Seawings.  BLOOBenrings.  OJOSeawtngs. 
T0O  Stawings- 800  F8ghr  Deck  8J0 
Drsasta.  200 Rune's  ¥ta.  1000  Fields 
of  Armour  Tta  October  War.  1100 
Unexplained.  Sacral  of  te  Templars. 

1200  Ctoee. 


teJSsaisfssKss 

I Wes»n  Europe  on  LW  to  kHz  (rstsm) 

TJom  Prato  d God. 
200  Wbrid  News  0,1c  Devetopment  VB. 
8JO  Jan  Fbr  Tta  Aata£*5owcrti 
Nta2  213 aeetog^ S^bSfSX 

Tta  GrewfitM  CoSeoto  l^oStt ” 
SJK  Susincro  Rattgw  ii.ig 

toFYanaoiaod.  110s  Sparta  *5?" 
UMNetowL  1230  BBC  Enofacc 
1248  Setog  Stan  100  NteSSJYaij 


jiteMM WSST 

••0  Estectitfve  UtesMea.  820  Brae  aOL 
T0O  Uteuie.  200NBG  atowfeS. 

JS  ^TtaTrJ^lSrSth 

■J2J J!^0  p««»- 1100  TaNe’ 

^2  11  JO  European  Utaa.  1200 Tta 
T01**11  gh0*  *Wi  Jay  Loon 

tea  Show.  800 TeBdn'  Jaa.  ajo 
^ta-80oujh,jaia.  880 

Btecutto  Laestytee.  5J0  Europe  20». 


• AstreAntetem 

JOOBim  Week:  Jewa  in  he  Mod.  BJO 
5™"«  Wal*  Shari*  800  Grate 
RW  gW  fl-  W»o  Great  Wheel  pert^. 
aoo  iMjtale  Ouide.  aq°  The  snaric 
55?^  n‘“-  1O0O  DengorBeecfL  110O 
Tta  Red  Triangto.  1X00  Ctoee. 
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THE 

tangled 

WED: 

Concern  on 
standards 
intensified 
despite 
inquiries 


Search 
for  the 

truth 
that  lost 
its  way 


David  Hencke, 
DavM  Paflister 
and  Jamie  Wilson 
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IN  THE  pres- 
ent atmo- 
sphere there 
is  disquiet 
about  public 
standards,*' 
John  Major  told  the  House  ctf 
Commons,  “and  I have  con- 
cluded that  action  is 
imperative.” 

That  was  almost  two  years 
ago  when  the  Prime  Minister, 
battered  by  allegations  of 
sleaze  within  his  party,  de- 
cided to  set  up  the  Nolan 
Committee  to  investigate 
standards  in  public  life. 

The  dramatic  announce 
ment  cm  October  25 1994  came 
five  days  after  the  Guardian 
first  published  its  allegations 
that  two  junior  ministers, 
Tim  Smith  and  Neil  Hamil- 
ton, had  received  cash  for 
asking  questions  on  behalf  of 
the  Harrods  owner,  Moham- 
med A1  Fayed. 

Lord  Nolan  set  about  his 
task  with  enthusiasm.  His 
report  laid  down  seven  prin- 
ciples of  public  life:  selfless- 
ness, integrity,  objectivity,  ac- 
countability, openness, 
honesty  and  leadership.  The 
broad  thrust  of  the  unani- 
mous report  was  accepted  by 
the  Cabinet 

It  proposed  that  members 
should  not  accept  paid  parlia- 
mentary work  for  lobbyists. 
In  a constitutional  innova- 
tion, much  resented  by  the 
majority  of  Tory  MPs,  it  also 
suggested  that  MPs’  behav- 
iour be  subject  to  indepen- 
dent inquiry.  The  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament 
accepted  most  of  the  findings. 

But  in  the  committee  corri- 
dor of  the  Commons  the 
Select  Committee  of  Mem- 
bers' Interests  was  agonising 
over  whether  Neil  Hamilton 
should  have  disclosed  his  six- 
day  stay  at  the  Paris  Ritz. 

Parliament’s  inquiry  into 
Neil  Hamilton's  stay  in  the 
Ritz  Hotel  and  the  cash  for 
questions  payments  began  on 
November  22,  1994.  It  was  to 
be  heard  by  the  Commons 
Members'  Interests  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  veteran  Tory 
grandee,  Sir  Geoffrey  John- 
son-Smitfa,  and  with  an  in- 
built Tory  majority  of  one. 
The  committee's  remit  then 
was  to  look  Into  breaches  of 
parliamentary’  rules  by  MPs 
not  declaring  benefits  and 
paid  work  in  the  Register  of 
Menbers1  Interests. 

Before  the  committee  was  a 
complaint  from  Alex  Carllle, 


the  Liberal  Democrat  MP  for 
Montgomery,  based  on  the 
Guardian’s  story  a month 
earlier  about  Mr  Hamilton's 
undeclared  stay  at  the  Ritz 
and  allegations  that  he  had 
received  cash  and  Harrods 
shopping  vouchers  from  Mo- 
hammed A1  Fayed. 

That  first  meeting  led  to  a 
row  between  Labour  and  the 
Tories  over  the  appointment 
of  Andrew  Mitchell,  a govern- 
ment whip.  Mr  Mitchell  was 
the  first  government  whip  to 
sit  on  the  committee,  which 
deals  exclusively  with  parlia- 
mentary; as  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment, business. 

Hie  MP  for  Gedllng  had 
been  appointed  in  June  at  the 
time  the  Guardian  had  raised 
questions  about  Jonathan 
Aitken’s  Rite  hotel  bill 
At  the  meeting,  Mr  Mitch- 
ell, according  to  MPs  present, 
distinguished  himself  by  forc- 
ibly arguing  that  there  was 
no  need  for  a frill  Inquiry. 

Sir  Geoffrey  called  a vote 
which  concluded  the  inquiry 
could  proceed  without  calling 
Neil  Hamilton  or  any  wit- 
nesses, including  Peter  Pres- 
ton, then  editor  of  the  Guard- 
ian, Mr  A1  Fayed,  or  asking 
for  any  extra  evidence. 

It  has  since  come  to  light 
that  Mr  Al  Payed  had  also 
sent  a dossier  to  Sir  Geoffrey, 
giving  details  of  £28,000  in 
cash  payments  and  shopping 
vouchers  to1  Neil  and  Chris- 
tine Hamilton.  This  was  not 
shown  to  the  other  members. 

After  three  meetings. 
Labour  MPs  managed  to  con- 
vince Sir  Geoffrey  that  Mr 
Preston  should  give  evidence 
in  January.  But  it  was  held  in 
private  arid  Mr  Hamilton  was 
allowed  to  attend  to  bear  the 
Guardian's  evidence.  After  he 
had  given  his  evidence,  the 

Conservative  members  used 
their  majority  to  decide  that 
no  other  witnesses  should 
come,  blocking  Labour  calls 
that  Mr  Al  Fayed  and  Mr 
Greer  should  give  evidence. 

Labour  MPs  on  the  commit- 
tee were  furious.  One  former 
member.  Dale  Campbell  Sa- 
vours, who  had  sat  on  the 
committee  in  1990  at  the  time 
Ian  Greer  had  refused  to 
name  the  MPs  he  was  paying 
commission,  organised  a one 
man  “sit-in"  and  began  dis- 
rupting proceedings  every 
time  Mr  Mitchell  spoke. 

He  was  reported  to  the 
Speaker  by  Sir  Geoffrey  and 
on  April  20  Parliament  voted 
to  exclude  him. 

Mr  Campbell  Savours 
) in  ted  oat  that  Mr  Hamilton. 
_id  been  allowed  to  take 
notes  on  Mr  Preston's  evi- 
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dence.  He  said:  “This 
amounts  to  a right  of  discov- 
ery for  one  side.  Mr  Preston 
would  not  be  present  to  see 
Mr  Hamilton's  evidence." 

But  a Tory  member,  Peter 
Griffiths,  MP  for  Portsmouth 
North,  argued  that  the  com- 
mittee, needed  the  “House's 
protection  to  carry  out  its 
duties.”  Relations  with 
Labour  members  finally 
boiled  over  on  May  9 when 
the  Tories  threw  out  a Labour 
motion  to  extend  the  inquiry 
to  look  at  the  voucher  pay- 
ments to  Mr  Hamilton.  The 
meeting  ended  In  disarray 
and  Labour  walked  out 

BY  JUNE,  when 
the  committee 
had  finally  pro- 
duced its  report. 
Labour  MPs 
refrised  to  sign  it. 
The  committee  found  that  Mr 
Hamilton  should  have  de- 
clared his  stay  at  the  Ritz  but 
decided  to  take  no  action.  The 
question  of  £6,000  of  Harrods 
vouchers  — the  only  sum 
committee  members  saw  — 
was  glossed  over. 

No  investigation  could  be 
made  since  "it  had  been  ar- 
gued that  the  libel  action  [by 
Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr  Greer 
against  the  Guardian]  might 
be  prejudiced  by  any  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,"  said  the 
report. 

By  July,  the  action  had 
moved  to  the  Privileges  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  exam- 
ining a complaint  against  Mr 
Preston  For  using  what  be- 
came known  as  a “cod  fax”  — 
a Cake  request  to  the  Paris 
Ritz  for  Jonathan  Aitken's 
bHL 

This  parallel  committee  in- 
quiry, kept  in  secret  session 
by  the  casting  vote  of  its  Cabi- 
net minister  chairman.  Tony 
Newton,  also  involved  embar- 
rassing allegations  from  Mr. 
Al  Fayed  — this  time  about 
Mr  Aitken's  stay  at  the  Ritz. 

Mr  Newton  wanted  to  close 
the  inquiry  and  prepared  an 
Interim  report  accepting  Mr 
Preston’s  apology  but  not  in- 
vestigating any  of  the  circum- 


stances of  Mr  Aitken’s  stay. 

On  this  one  rare  occasion, 
the  Conservative  built-in  ma- 
jority was  overturned  and 
members  insisted  that  Mr  Al 
Payed  was  called.  However. 
Parliament  went  into  recess 
and  Mr  Al  Fayed  was  not 
called  until  November.  After 
Mr  Al  Fayed  banded  over  a 
dossier  detailing  the  cash 
and  voucher  payments,  Mr 
Newton  decided  the  document 
should  be  left  on  the  table. 

In  January,  a row  broke  out 
when  Sir  Nicholas  LyeD.  the 
Attorney  general,  tried  to  cen- 
sor die  report  by  removing  all 
references  to  “cash  for  ques- 
tions”, arguing  again  about  the 
Guardian  libel  case.  David  Al- 
ton, Liberal  MP  for  Mossley 
H31,  Liverpool,  said  be  would 
produce  a minority  report 
publishing  everything. 

A final  meeting  at  the  end 
of  January  agreed  a compro- 
mise. The  report  would  not 
include  any  detail  of  “cash  for 
questions”  but  the  frill  dossier 
would  be  passed  to  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey,  the  new  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner  for 
Standards,  so  he  can  start  a 
fresh  investigation  when  its 
successor  body,  the  Privileges 
and  Standards  Committee  is 
set  up  later  in  the  year. 

The  new  committee  is 
chaired  by  Cabinet  minister 
Tony  Newton  and  Its  mem- 
bership includes  Sir  Geoffrey 
Johnson-Smith,  the  man  who 
first  kept  quiet  about  the 
identical  information. 

This  dossier  has  remained 
with  Sir  Gordon  for  eight 
months  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. He  win  now  have  to 
pick  it  up  again  as  part  of  his 
new  inquiry,  which  cannot 
start  until  the  new  session  of 
Parliament  in  November. 

Meanwhile,  this  year  Nell 
Hamilton  was  again  elected 
as  a senior  officer  on  the  Tory 
backbench  trade  and  industry 
committee  chaired  by  his 
friend.  Sir  Michael  Grylls. 
Both  now  hold  the  same  jobs 
they  did  in  1986  — when  Mr 
Al  Fayed  paid  Mr  Hamilton  in 
cash  and  kind  to  table  parlia- 
mentary questions. 


Revolt  grows  in  constituency 


Hamilton  should  go  gracefully,  say  local 
activists.  Peter  Hetherinflton  reports 


A TORY  grassroots  revolt 
against  Neil  Hamilton 

was  gaining  momentum 

last  night  as  some  activists 
and  a 'growing  number  of 
party  supporters  called  on  the 
cash-for-questions  MP  to  quit. 

Hie  Conservative  hierar- 
chy in  Tattoo  publicly  ex- 
pressed confidence  In  the  be- 
leaguered MP,  but  senior 
officials  were  left  in  no  doubt 
they  risk  losing  the  support  of 
many  Tories  if  he  stands  at 
the  next  election. 

Constituency  officers  ear- 
lier issued  a statement  on  the 
steps  of  Knutsford  Conserva- 


tive Club.  The  local  party 
president,  Jan  Varney,  said: 
“The  media  keep  pressing  me 
to  know  when  we  are  having 
a crisis  meeting  to  discuss 
Neil’s  future  ...  We  win  not 
be  having  one.  Neil  has  abso- 
lute confidence  that  he  will  be 
exonerated  and  we  have  abso- 
lute confidence  in  him” 

The  local  party  chairman, 
Alan  Barnes,  accused  the 
Guardian  of  a “dishonest  and 
hysterical  vendetta"  against 
the  MP  whose  candidature 
had  been  endorsed  by  the 
local  party  last  March. 

Outside  the  Tory  club,  how- 


ever. Conservative  voters 
voiced  disquiet  A long-stand- 
ing club  member,  a retired 
British  Airways  transport 
manager,  said:  "I  cannot  see 


him  surviving  for  much 
longer.  Things  are  building 
up  against  him." 

Ian  Spencer,  a long-time 
Tory  voter  who  runs  a fish 
shop  in  Knutsford,  spoke  for 
many.  “The  general  feeling  is 
that  he  should  go  gracefully” 

A pensioner,  a former  busi- 
nessman, said:  *Tve  been  a 
Tory  supporter  all  my  life  and 
Tm  a bit  disgusted-  He  won’t 
retain  this  seat  (mai:  15,4635  if 
he  stands  again.” 

More  alarmingly  for  the 
Tories,  some  supporters  who 
backed  the  MP  earlier  this 
week  now  seem  to  be  having  a 


change  of  heart  ‘Teople  were 
thirty  sympathetic  at  first  but 
the  mood  is  changing,”  said  a 
retired  local  government  offi- 
cer. He  cited  the  eleventh 
commandment  — “Thou  shall 
not  get  found  out" 

Another  leading  Tory  said 
he  felt  Central  Office  would 
soon  start  leaning  on  the  local 
association.  "Will  they  want 
to  lose  such  a safe  seat?” 

Hie  MP  himself  told  one 
source  in  the  constituency 
that  he  was  “righting  for  sur- 
vival". But  in  an  interview 
with  BBC  Greater  Manches- 
ter Radio,  Mr  Hamilton’s 
wife,  Christine,  maintained 
that  the  couple  had  the  back- 
ing of  John  Major,  and 
claimed  support  was  “stiffen- 
ing” in  the  constituency. 
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If  you’d  Eke  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Darnel  Distillery.  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352  USA 

ONCE  THE  BUNG  is  pounded  in,  die  hard  pare  to  making 
Jack  Daniel’s  Whiskey  is  over  with. 

Our  miller  hand-selected  Grade  A American  grains  for  it 
Our  distiller  cooked  a mash  of  the  barley,  rye,  and  com 
using  rare  iron-free  water  from  our  cave  spring.  Once 
distilled,  our  rickers  supplied  hard  maple  charcoal  to 
smooth  out  the  new  whiskey  in  our  mellowing  vacs. 

Now,  our  barrelman  will  lay  it  down  in  the  aging 
house,  and  while  the  years  take  care  of  this  batch, 
we’ll  work  on  the  next. 
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4 LABOUR  IN  BLACKPOOL 


TheGoarcftin  Saturday  October  s 1996 


Fighting 

talk 


‘How  could  I stay  in  a 
Tory  Party  that  has 
given  up  on  fairness? 
How  could ! not  join  a 
Labour  Party  which,  as 
Tony  [Blair]  said,  is 
dedicated  to  easing 
our  society,  tom  and 
lacerated  as  it  is?’ 


Alan  Howarth, 
Labour  MP  and 
former  Tory 
education  minister 


‘Being  a prospective 
candidate  in  a key  seat 
was  rather  like  being  in 
love.  Suddenly  my 
whole  life  revolved 
around  one  thing  — 
Stevenage’ 

Barbara  Follett 


The  only  Tory  worth 
backing  to  win  at  the 
moment  is  Frankie 
Dettori!’ 


John  Prescott, 
deputy  Labour 
leader 


‘I  say  this  to  the  Tories: 
If  you  don’t  want  the 
sleaze,  don’t  take  the 
fees’ 


Jack  Straw,  shadow 
home  secretary 


‘Ask  me  my  three  main 
priorities  and  I tell  you: 
education,  education 
and  education’ 

Tony  Blair 


pH*' 


done  nothing  that  tsfe 
short  of  our  best,  spj- 
we  can  go  forward  f 
united  in  our  purjx&e, " 
proud  of  our  history 
and  our  pnndj^^  • • ; 
proud  ofafeaderwho 
showed  such  vision, 
passion  and  comrafr-  • 
merit  in  his  speech  and 
detennined  to  win  a ;.  . 
Labour  victory 
John  Prescott- 


0 


‘For  years  we  have 
said  that  no  one  wiR 
believe  pre-election 
Tory  tax  cuts  can  last 
Suddenly  Kenneth 
Clarke  — new  Clarke, 
new  honesty — tells  us 
he  agrees’ 

Gordon  Brown, 
shadow  chancellor 


‘Enmity  is  an  oid -fash- 
ioned luxury  we  can  no 
longer  afford* 

Baroness  Castle 


A new  excuseforrai^ 
way  failure, . .Thieves 
on  the  line 


kastrich 


Andrew  Smith  onu  -- 
the  privatisation  of 
Railtrack 


‘Labour  has  come*., 
home  to  you.  So  come 
home  to  us.  Labour  is 
coming  home*  v -f  : ■ 

Tony  Blair 
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Blackpool  waves . . . Tony  Blair,  his  wife  Cherie  and  deputy  leader  John  Prescott  soak  np  the  applause  after  delegates  were  told  that  victory  was  within  their  grasp  photograph-  con  ucphee 
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We’re  ready  to  govern,  says  Prescott 


,3*«i 
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‘Great  exercise  in  democracy’ 
gives  members  say  on  manifesto 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


JOHN  PRESCOTT 
ended  Labour’s  im- 
pressive display  of 
unity  and  purpose  at 
Blackpool  this  week 
by  putting  party  supporters 
on  election  alert,  saying:  **We 
are  united  and  ready  to 
govern.” 


In  a rallying  call,  the  par- 
ty's deputy  leader  told  dele- 
gates that  victory  was  within 
their  grasp. 

“The  countdown  starts 
now.  Victory  will  not  come 
easily.  So  during  these  next 
200  days  ask  yourself  each 
day,  ‘Did  I do  enough  today? 
Could  I have  done  more  to  se- 
cure a Labour  victory’?" 

He  praised  Tony  Blair  as  a 
’■great  and  sagacious  leader" 


with  a vision  of  where  the 
country  should  be  going. 

In  an  upbeat  and  often  hu- 
morous message,  Mr  Prescott 
hailed  a successful  confer- 
ence. saying:  "This  week  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the 
week  when  Labour  was 
reborn,  proud  of  its  heritage, 
confident  of  its  future,  and 
has  clearly  proved  it  is  ready 
for  government" 

The  Tories,  he  said,  were 
“divided,  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous" and  "up  to  their 
necks  in  sleaze". 

He  challenged  Neil  Hamil- 
ton to  step  down  as  an  MP 


over  the  cash  for  questions 
controversy  and  urged  John 
Major  to  abandon  his  refusal 
to  let  Lord  Nolan  investigate 
party  political  funding. 

“Neil  Hamilton,  that  guard- 
ian of  Tory  morals,  told  the 
deputy  prime  minister  he  had 
no  financial  relationship  with 
a lobbying  company.  But  now 
we  hear  he  did  take  payments 
after  alL  But  will  he  resign? 
No,  Tories  never  know  when 
to  say  sorry,  apologise  or 
resign." 

Constituency  activists  and 
the  trade  unions  — each  with 
half  the  conference  votes  — 


overwhelmingly  endorsed 
Tony  Blair's  rolling  mani- 
festo, New  Labour,  New  Life 
for  Britain,  with  a 95  per  cent 
vote  in  favour. 

The  policy  statement  now  i 
goes  to  a toll  ballot  of  around 
3 million  party  members  and 
trade  union  levy-payers,  in 
what  Mr  Prescott  called  “one 
of  the  greatest  exercises  in 
party  democracy  in  history." 

After  the  TUC’s  ill-starred 
conference  in  Blackpool  three 
weeks  ago,  there  was  a 
chance  that  Labour's  last  get- 
together  before  the  election 
could  have  gone  wrong.  But  it 


was  always  a remote  chance 
— even  with  the  jitters  over 
pensions  policy. 

After  17  years  out  of  office, 
the  Labour  movement  is  like 
a marathon  runner,  straining 
at  every  muscle  to  keep  going 
and  cross  the  finishing  line  as 
victor. 

It  can  be  an  impressive 
spectacle  when  MPs  and  ac- 
tivists with  sharply  divergent 
views  amicably  bury  their 
differences.  But  it  can  also  be 
dispiriting,  turning  a confer- 
ence which  was  once  an  un- 
predictable roller-coaster  into 
"made  for  TV7”  blandness  red- 


olent of  American  presiden- 
tial conventions. 

Blackpool  '96  had  its  mo- 
ments. Barbara  Castle  vs  Har- 
riet Harman.  Ann  Pearston’s 
harrowing  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  Dunblane  parents.  Clare 
Short’s  discipline.  Lady  i 
Turner’s  defence  of  Ian  Greer,  | 
Alan  Howarth’s  debuL  Above 
all.  the  fervent  eloquence  of 
Tony  Blair  on  Tuesday. 

It  wasn’t  to  everyone’s 
taste,  but  with  textual  skill 
and  sensitivity,  he  managed 
to  say  things  that  might  have 
got  Neil  Kinnock  lynched. 

Though  his  tone  was  un- 


ashamedly centrist,  he 
confident  enough- to  teaks' 
friendly  overtures-  to  the 
unions,  to  whom  he  again 
promised  “fairness/ not 
favours."  L ■. ' -.«■  - 

In  his  speech  on  Tuesday, 
Mr  Blair  invoked  fading 
memories  of  how  it  felt  in 
1945  and  1964.  when  Labour 
did  indeed  represents the 
people’s  hopesand&an.  ' 

In  a cynical  - age,  , these 
things  come  harder.  But  the 
mood  in  Blackpool  this  week 
was  not  cynicaLThey-tiiink 
they  can  win  — and.  make  a 
real  difference.  - .... 
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ALLIANCE  & LEICESTER  GIRO  CURRENT  ACCOUNT 


£20  CHALLENGE 


‘We’ll  keep  things  the  way  they  are’ 


Michael  White 


Open  a Current  Account 
now  and  you’ll  get  £20 
worth  of  Marks  & Spencer 
gift  vouchers 


THE  Labour  leadership 
yesterday  moved  to  reas- 
sure anxious  party  activ- 
ists that  no  changes  are 
planned  to  the  traditional 
I form  of  the  conference,  or  its 
supremacy  over  policy. 

Ironically,  on  a day  pep- 
, pered  with  appeals  for  pre- 
election unity,  the  last  debate 
of  the  1996  Blackpool  confer- 
ence allowed  some  speakers 
to  vent  their  frustration  that 
they  had  "not  been  listened 
to"  In  a smoothly  stage-man- 
aged week. 

Mr  Blair  and  his  allies  trial 
to  calm  fears  of  further 
reform.  “Conference  is  the 
policy-making  body  of  the 
Labour  Party.  It  is  set  out  in 
the  rules  and  there  are  no 
plans  to  change  that.  The  only 


£20  to  spend  at 
Marks  & Spencer 


It’s  a simple  challenge. 

You  can  ger  £20  worth  of  Marks  5c  Spencer  gifr  vouchers 
when  you  open  an  Alliance  Sc  Leicester  Giro  Current 
Account  with  £200*  before  3J  January  1997.  We’ll  send 
your  vouchers  to  you  - and  you'll  enjoy  all  these  benefits: 


way  that  the  role  of  confer- 
ence could  he  altered  is  by- 
conference  itself,'’  said  the 
party's  general  secretary, 
Tom  Sawyer. 

Mr  Sawyer,  who  had  earlier 
Spoken  of  the  “scores  of  ways 
we  can  improve  and  modern- 
ise this  conference”  to  make 
it  “more  member-friendly.” 
continued:  “I  do  not  believe 
that  hundreds  of  people  out 
there  waving  their  hands  in 
the  air  at  the  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  having  three  min- 
utes at  the  rostrum  really 
adds  up  to  a democratic  con- 
ference-making process. " 

Though  80  per  cent  of  this 
year's  constituency  delegates 
are  first-timers,  such  talk  will 
fuel  speculation  that  the  lead- 
ership wants  to  streamline 
the  conference  after  the  next 
election. 

One  critic  of  what  is  seen  as 


excessive  centralisation,  Joan 
Abrams  from  Hazel  Grove, 
Manchester,  protested:  “Dur- 
ing this  conference  it  has 
been  obvious  that  very  few 
people  who  disagree  with  the 
platform  have  been  allowed  to 
speak." 

Conference  organisers  have 
denied  such  charges,  bnt  Ms 
Abrams  argued:  "It  will  help, 
not  hinder,  our  chances  in  the 
election  for  us  to  be  seen  as 
an  honest  party  that  can  ac- 
cept honest  criticism."  1 

In  his  post-conference 
round  of  media  interviews, 
Mr  Blair  stressed  that  he  was 
happy  with  the  conference 
and  no  changes  were  envis- 
aged. 

But  Mr  Sawyer  is  already 
conducting  a review  of  the 
relationship  between  key 
party  institutions  — includ- 
ing the  conference  and 


national  executive  committee 
(NEC)  — and  a likely  Labour 
government.  Mr  Sawyer 
singled  out  the  national  pol- 
icy forum,  a reform  instituted 
by  John  Smith,  which  meets;. 
twice  a year  behind  doted 
doors  to  discuss  policy. 

"It  has  been  very  successful 
for  people  tavolved  It  has'nbt' 
been  successful  for  the  thou-' 
sands  of  people  not  involved’', 
he  conceded.  A motion  was- 
accepted  to  extend  the  con- 
cept of  forums  to  constituency 
level. 

Karen  Price,  of  Neath 
party,  said:  "People,  should 
not  take  party  activists  fear 
granted.  Because  policy  is 
centralised,  constituency 
members  feel  they  don’t  own 
the  policy.  People  at  the 
grassroots  don’t  want  passive 
consultation  — we  want 
direct  participation. " 
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papa  W 


Fortunately, 
the  Tory 
conference 
comes  last, 
and  when 
that  repulsive 
rabble  are 
fresh  in  your 
mind,  you 
want  to  wipe 
them  away 
with  every 
fibre  in  your 
bathroom. 
Jeremy  Hardy 
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l^frms  find  new  market  for  medicines  on  Internet 

incensed  by 
-order  drugs 


Paul  Webster  In  Parts 

FRANCE  is  considering 
ways  to  stop  interna- 
tional mail-order 
wholesalers  selling 
prescription  medicines  on  the 
Internet  and  measures  to 
block  Internet  "recipes”  for 
banned  drugs  such  as  ecstasy 
and  LSD. 

The  Justice  ministry  con* 
firmed  yesterday  that  it  was 
investigating  the  Internet 
mail-order  business  after  the 
director-general  for  public 
health;  Jean-Franco  is  Girard, 
said  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
growing  illegal  traffic  in  pre- 
scription medicines. 

An  inquiry  by  the  French 
pharmaceutical  industry  has 
Identified  prescription  drug 
mail-order  businesses  from 
the  United  States,  Britain. 


Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
advertising  on  the  Internet 

Mr  Girard  said  the  health 
ministry  condemned  the  traf- 
fic, but  had  legal  powers  only 
to  confiscate  medicines  de- 
tected by  customs. 

Justice  ministry  officials 
said  measures  including  leg- 
islation  were  being  consid- 
ered alongside  others  to  stop 
the  spread  of  Internet 
pornography. 

An  investigation  by  the 
French  manufacturers'  offi- 
cial body,  Syndicat  General 
de  la  Pharmacie  has  discov- 
ered that  the  list  of  mail-order 
drugs  available  ranges  from 
pQls  for  inducing  hallucina- 
tions to  anti-depressants, 
such  as  Prozac,  and  anti-age- 
ing medicines. 

Most  are  sold  openly  by  US 
mail-order  firms  with 
apparently  limitless  supplies 


of  drugs  from  multinational 
Pharmaceutical  firms.  Some 
offer  24-hour  delivery  and  ac- 
cept credit  cards  from  foreign 
customers. 

While  there  has  always 
been  a mail-order  business 
for  patent  drugs,  the  Internet 
has  seen  an  explosion  of 
highly  organised  sales  out- 
lets. Advertisements  detail 
the  effects  of  the  medicines, 
and  special  offers  for  big 
orders  suggest  they  are  aimed 
at  dealers  in  banned 
substances. 

Recipes  show  how  prescrip- 
tion medicines  can  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ecstasy 
and  LSD. 

Internet  users  are  also 
being  offered  mail-order  cata- 
logues which  offer  newly  de- 
veloped illegal  “smart  drugs” 
that  induce  euphoria  when 
combined  with  alcohol. 


EU  leaders  seek  to  tackle 
Maastricht  Two  deadlock 


Jotei  Palmer  in  Dubfin 


European  union  heads 

of  government  begin  an 
eight-hour  Closed  sum- 
mit in  Dublin  this  morning  to 
try  to  break  the  deadlock  in 
negotiations  for  a new  treaty 
on  closer  union. 

Frustrated  at  the  protracted 
talks,  most  EU  leaders  are  de- 
termined to  conclude  a suc- 
cessor to  the  1991  Maastricht 
treaty  by  next  summer  — 
even  if  this  means  that  more 
ambitious  moves  to  a federal- 
style  political  union  are  left  to 
yet  another  constitutional 
reform  treaty  by  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

The  Irish  prime  minister, 
John  Bruton,  reluctantly 
called  today's  special  one-day 
summit  under  pressure  from 
President  Jacques  Chirac  of 
France  and  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl  of  Germany  to 
speed  up  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference  (IGC)  ne- 
gotiations. Mr  Bruton  warmed 
yesterday  that  no  formal 
agreement  would  emerge,  but 
hinted  that  . a second  EU  sum- 
mit in  Dublin  in  December 
could  bring  a breakthrough. 

“There  will  be  no  conclu- 
sions reached  at  tomorrow's 
meeting-  Rather  we  will  be 
using  it  as  a pre-preparation 
for  the  important  worts  that  is 


to  be  done  at  the  normal 
European  Council,  which  will 
take  place  in  December  this 
year,”  Mr  Bruton  said. 

“A  historic  opportunity 
now  exists  for  a political  and 
economic  restructuring  of 
Europe.” 

Most  of  the  15  heads  of  gov- 
ernment accept  the  urgent 
need  for  more  effective  and 
democratic  structures,  to 
allow  the  EU  to  accept  new 
members  from  central  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

'The  Europe  we  built  was 
not  intended  to  house  so 
many.  Extending  the  accom- 
modation currently  available 
is  [the]  task  of  the  IGC,”  file 
Dutch  prime  minister,  Wim 
Kok.  told  the  College  of 
Europe  In  Bruges. 

Although  Mr  Kok  suggested 
last  week  that  a “Maastricht 
Two”  treaty  might  be  delayed 
until  the  end  of  1997  — partly 
to  give  time  for  a new  British 
government  to  decide  its  strat- 
egy— the  Dublin  meeting  will 
set  the  Amsterdam  summit 
nnrt  June  as  the  deadline. 

Chancellor  Kohl’s  declara- 
tion here  this  week  that  any 
unresolved  Issues  could  be 
referred  to  a “Maastricht 
Three”  treaty  increases  the 
chances  of  all  15  EU  countries 
signing  the  Maastricht  Two 
treaty  next  summer. 

The  decision  by  France  and 


Germany  to  make  the  dash  to 
monetary  union  in  1999  their 
overriding  priority,  and  to 
scale  down  their  proposals  for 
radical  changes  in  foreign,  se- 
curity and  defence  policy,  has 
helped  narrow  differences  be- 
tween the  other  14  countries 
and  even  reduced  the  still 
yawning  gulf  with  Britain. 

The  French  foreign  minis- 
ter, Herve  de  Charette,  said  in 
London  yesterday  that  Brit- 
ain and  France  had  a similar 
approach  on  foreign  and  secu- 
rity policy,  on  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  role  of 
national  parliaments  in  EU 
affairs  and  on  giving  larger 
countries  more  votes  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers. 

But  Germany,  France  and 
virtually  all  other  countries 
will  insist  on  Britain  accept- 
ing more  majority  voting  and 
a greater  role  for  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  in  less  con- 
tentious fields,  such  as  social, 
environmental,  transport  and 
other  policies. 

John  Major  and  other  lead- 
ers appear  anxious  to  avoid 
the  public  slanging  matrh 
they  had  over  mad  cow  dis- 
ease at  the  Florence  summit 
earlier  this  year.  But  the 
Prime  Minister  knows  Dublin 
could  trigger  a dangerous  po- 
litical explosion  at  next 
week's  Conservative  Party 
conference  in  Bournemouth. 
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The  tower  of  ash  rising  from  the  glacier  In  Iceland  shows  the  ferocity  of  the  eruption  photograph:  arni  saeberg-morgunbud 


Iceland 

braced 

for 

floods 


Ifikfur  Helga  SigurdardotUr 
In  Reykjavik 


ICELANDERS  braced  them- 
selves yesterday  for  mas- 
sive flooding  following  a 
volcanic  eruption  under  a 
glacier  in  the  south  of  the 
country. 

Emergency  teams  were  toil- 
ing round  the  clock  to  build 
causeways  and  make  prepara- 
tions to  prevent  the  expected 
huge  flows  of  water  from 
wrecking  bridges,  roads  and 
power  stations. 

Parts  of  the  southern  coast 
were  closed  to  traffic  as  water 
levels  in  lakes  under  the  gla- 
cier rose  to  their  highest  this 
century. 

"We  are  waiting  for  the 
floods  to  start  And  the  longer 
the  wait  the  bigger  the  floods 
are  going  to  be,"  said  Ragnar 
Stefansson,  head  of  geophys- 
ics at  Iceland’s  meteorological 
Institute. 

On  Wednesday  the  volcano 
smashed  through  the  Vatnajo 
kull  glacier,  which  is  600yds- 
thick  in  places  and  covers 
about  10  per  cent  of  Iceland, 
at  a point  some  120  miles  east 
of  Reykjavik. 

It  spewed  black  clouds  five 
miles  into  the  air.  forming  a 
sulphureous  tower  of  ash  visi- 
ble from  most  of  Iceland. 

Occasional  bursts  of  red 
lightning  lit  up  the  air  over  a 
six-mile  fissure. 

There  are  no  settlements 
near  the  site  but  geologists 
said  there  was  a risk  of  con- 
tamination from  the  ash, 
which  contained  poisonous 
Qourides. 

The  eruption  was  accompa- 
nied by  tremors,  some  regis- 
tering more  than  four  points 
on  the  Richter  scale. 

Air  traffic  controllers  said 
many  airlines  had  requested 
permission  to  fiy  over  the 
eruption  to  show  passengers 
the  sight.  — Reuter. 
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Spain  aims  to 
end  threadbare 
times  at  royal 
carpet  maker 


Culture  by  decree  puts 
arts  at  risk  in  Slovakia 


Our  Correspondent 
ki  Madrid 


I "THE  craftsmen  at  Madrid’s 

I 275-year-old  royal  carpet 
factory  have  been  staging  a 
sit-in  to  try  to  avert  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy  prising 
from  its  fan  from  official 
grace  under  General  Franco. 

The  factory*  founded  in 
1721  by  King  Felipe  V.  has 
had  a largely  prosperous 
history.  The  painter  Fran- 
cisco de  Goya  worked  here 
for  20  years  and  many  tap- 
estries, including  a set  in 
the  dining-room  at  San- 
dringham House,  were 
based  on  his  designs. 

The  tide  turned,  however, 
in  1963  when  General 
Franco,  who  had  created  a 
rival  factory  in  1941,  with- 
drew state  business  from 
the  royal  establishment 

The  workshop  survived  at 
a reduced  level  by  relying 
on  private  commissions.  In 
its  heyday  it  employed  400; 
now  It  has  42  winkers.  Its 
financial  plight  has  wors- 
ened in  the  past  year  and 
die  present  director,  Livtnio 
Stuyck.  stopped  paying  staff 
six  months  ago. 

Last  month  they  began 
the  round-the-clock  sit-in. 

“Usually  workers  who 
don’t  get  paid  want  to  string 
np  the  management,”  Mr 
Stnyck  said.  “But  that’s  not 
the  case  here.  We  back  each 
other  because  we  all  want 
this  place  to  survive.” 

Yesterday  normal  produc- 
tion resumed  after  a Madrid 
savings  hank:  put  Up  40  mil- 
lion pesetas  (about 
£200,000)  to  pay  the  sala- 
ries, in  return  for  18  carpets 
and  four  tapestries. 

The  agreement  Is  part  of  a 
government-sponsored  plan 
for  a foundation  to  safe- 
guard the  factory’s  fttfnre. 

Carpets  and  tapestries 
are  not  cheap  — some  cost 
up  to  £10,000  per  square 
metre  — but  Mr  Stnyck 
says  there  is  a market. 

After  Franco’s  death,  gov- 
ernments were  deaf  to 
pleas  for  help.  But  the  sit-in 
aroused  the  interest  of  the 

new  conservative  cabinet. 

Mr  Stnyck  is  optimistic. 
“It  will  take  two  or  three 
years  to  set  up  a new  sys- 
tem ...  but  I hope  finally 
that  we  are  on  the  point  of 
safeguarding  its  fixture.” 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bratislava 


SEVEN  years  after 
Czechoslovakia  married 
the  worlds  of  theatre 
and  politics  by  putting  a play- 
wright, Vaclav  Havel,  in  the 
presidential  castle,  the  two 
have  come  unstuck  in  inde- 
pendent Slovakia 
Smoke-filled  rooms  at  the 
national  theatre  in  the  capi- 
tal. Bratislava,  were  a hubbub 
of  outrage  and  conspiracy 
yesterday  after  several  days 
of  high  drama  on  stage  moved 
to  strikes  and  protests  on  the 
streets  against  the  authoritar- 
ian government  of  the  prime 
minister,  Vladimir  Meciar. 

Two  days  after  the  govern- 
ment sacked  Dusan  Jamrich, 
the  popular  head  of  the 
national  theatre,  and  replaced 
him  with  a Meciar  loyalist, 
Miroslav  Fischer,  and  one 
day  after  the  government 
fired  the  head  of  the  Slovak 


Vladimir  Meciar:  Sackings 
have  led  to  artists*  revolt 


Philharmonic  Orchestra,  cul- 
tural leaders  warned  that  the 
independent  arts  were 
imperilled. 

“The  people  running  this 
country  are  trying  to  run 'cul- 
ture by  decree.  They’re  not  In- 
terested in  culture,  only  in 
elections.  And  it’s  not  just  a 
theatre  problem.  It's  In  the 
museums,  in  the  galleries.  In 
the  media,  everywhere,”  said 
Rene  Parak,  head  of  the  Slo- 
vak association  of  theatre 
professionals. 

An  estimated  10,000  people 
took  to  the  streets  of  Brati- 
slava on  Wednesday  night  to 
protest  against  the  govern- 
ment crackdown,  and  on 


Thursday  the  national  theatre 
went  on  strike. 

Last  night,  after  negotia- 
tions with  the  culture  minis- 
try. the  theatre  put  on  a per- 
formance of  Chekhov's  The 
Cherry  Orchard.  But  Mr  Jam- 
rich,  the  sacked  chief,  aged 
50,  warned  that  the  strike  had 
merely  been  suspended. 

Faxes  of  support  flooded  in 
from  across  Europe,  includ- 
ing one  from  Richard  Eyre  at 
the  National  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don, expressing  concern 
about  "what  is  happening  in 
Slovak  cultural  and  artistic 
life". 

In  the  past  18  months  Mr 
Meclar's  government  has 
come  under  fire  in  the  West 
for  its  authoritarian  style  and 
crackdowns  on  civil  rights 
and  free  speech.  On  Thurs- 
day. he  ordered  his  cabinet 
members  not  to  talk  to  the 
local  offices  of  Radio  Free 
Europe.  The  same  day  a state 
department  spokesman  in 
Washington  voiced  concern 
about  the  Slovak  govern- 
ment's “weakening  commit- 
ment to  democracy”. 

Mr  Meciar’s  record  in  office 
has  knocked  Slovakia  out  of 
the  frontrunning  group  of 
east  European  countries 
being  considered  for  member- 
ship of  Nato  and  the  Euro- 
pean Union. 

At  the  centre  of  the  actors’ 
row  is  the  tough-talking  and 
much-despised  culture  minis- 
ter. Ivan  Hudec,  a political 
survivor  who  was  a promi- 
nent Communist  under  the 
old  regime  and  jumped  ship 
to  join  Mr  Meciar’s  Move- 
ment for  a Democratic  Slova- 
kia, the  ruling  party. 

He  denounced  his  oppo- 
nents as  “anti -Slovak”  and 
the  theatre  community  as  a 
den  of  drug  abusers.  He 
sacked  Petr  Mikulik,  another 
key  director,  during  the  sum- 
mer holidays  because  be 
refused  to  sign  a decree  giv- 
ing the  minister  exclusive 
control  of  top  theatre,  opera 
and  ballet  appointments. 

Mr  Hudec  survived  two 
votes  of  no  confidence  in  par- 
liament last  month  because 
Mr  Meciar  ordered  his  depu- 
ties to  abstain,  rendering  the 
vote  inquorate. 

Mr  Jamrich  complained 
yesterday  that  after  he  was 
stripped  of  power  to  make  ap- 
pointments, his  loyalist  suc- 
cessor. Mr  Fischer,  is  to  have 
those  powers  reinstated.  Mr 


Fischer  is  an  opera  producer 
and  a failed  election  candi- 
date of  Mr  Meciar’s  party.  At 
a confrontation  with  the  ac- 
tors’ company  on  Thursday, 
he  admitted  he  could  not  re- 
call when  he  had  last  attended 
a performance  of  the  com- 
pany he  now  runs. 

More  than  300  Slovak  art- 
ists, film-makers,  writers  and 
curators  launched  a petition 
entitled  “Let’s  Save  Culture", 
demanding  Mr  Fischer’s 
resignation. 

The  national  theatre  was 
the  hub  of  the  Slovak  part  of 
the  "velvet  revolution"  in 

1989  that  toppled  commu- 
nism. It  is  now  back  in  the 
mood  to  revolt 
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FRIED  LAMS. 


OPE  of  progress  in 
the  Israeli-Pales- 
tinian  emergency 
peace  talks  was 
boosted  yesterday 
by  the  White  House  decision 
to  send  Warren  Christopher, 
the  United  States  secretary  of 
state,  to  the  opening  session 
tomorrow. 

He  is  expected  to  have  sepa- 
rate meetings  with  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  the  Israeli  prime 
minister,  and  Yasser  Arafat, 
the  Palestinian  Authority 
president.  It  is  unclear 
whether  be  will  attend  the 
main  negotiating  session,  to 
be  held  at  Erez,  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  Gaza  Strip. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent 
further  clashes  before  the 
talks,  Israel  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organisation  set 
up  “no-go"  areas  for  Palestin- 
ian demonstrators  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  yesterday. 

Mr  Christopher’s  interven- 
tion, at  the  behest  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  reflects  the  de- 
spondency felt  in  Washington 
at  the  disintegration  of  the 
Middle  East  peace  process. 

The  peace  ail  but  evapo- 
rated last  week  when  about  70 
people  were  killed  in  three 
days  of  vicious  dashes  be- 
tween Israeli  and  Palestinian 
forces.  A hastily  arranged 
summit  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day ended  in  failure,  with  Is- 
rael accusing  the  Palestinians 
of  systematically  organising 
the  clashes  and  the  Palestin- 
ians complaining  that  Israel 
has  deliberately  reneged  on 
its  promise  to  band  over  more 
power  and  land  to  the  self- 
rule  authority  Mr  Arafat 
leads. 

Widespread  suspicion  in 
the  European  Union  that  Is- 
rael is  stalling  the  peace  pro- 
cess were  given  voice  in  Na- 
ples yesterday  by  the  Italian 
foreign  minister,  Lamberto  I 


Ingredients: 

A mother,  her  badly  injured  son 
and  several  armed  police, 
including  a female  informer. 


An  Arab  leaves  the  heavily  guarded  al-Aqsa  mosqne  in  Jersraalem  yesterday,  a week  after  Israeli  troops  killed  three  worshippers  photograph:  joaosova 


Dini.  “There  is  no  alternative  i 
to  the  peace  process  and  there  I 
is  no  alternative  to  imple- 
menting the  accords  which 
have  already  been  signed,"  he 
said  at  a meeting  of  Italian 
and  French  leaders. 

Romano  Prodi.  the  Italian 
prime  minister,  and  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac  of 
France  predicted  after  meet- 
ing in  Naples  that  today's  EU 
summit  in  Dublin  would  can 


for  a revival  of  the  peace  pro- 
cess, and  an  EU  role  in  it. 

Mr  Chirac  said  Europe  was 
a leading  financial-aid  donor 
in  the  region  and  was  eager 
not  to  let  “intolerance  and 
hate”  gain  the  upper  hand. 

The  Palestinians  remain 
incensed  by  the  Israeli  deci- 
sion to  extend  the  tourist  tun- 
nel near  the  al-Aqsa  mosque 
in  Jerusalem's  Old  City. 

There  was  high  tension  in 


the  mosque  yesterday  after  a : 
rail  by  the  Islamist  movement  I 
Hamas  for  “total  confronta- 
tions" with  Israeli  forces  after 
Friday’ prayers. 

But,  with  3,000  Israeli 
police  and  paramilitaries 
crowded  into  the  Old  City,  the 
noon  prayers  passed  off 
peacefully. 

Officials  of  the  Islamic  waqf 
(religious  administration) 
pounced  on  a handful  of 


youths  who  raised  cries  of 
“ AUahu  Akbar>'  (God  is  great) 
and  hustled  them  aside. 

On  Friday  last  week  a hail 
of  stones  at  the  end  of  prayers 
brought  a mass  Invasion  of 
the  mosque  compound  by  Is- 
raeli forces.  They  opened  fire, 
frilling  three  Arab  youths. 
Yesterday,  although  a few 
stones  were  thrown,  the 
police  stayed  outside  the 
compound. 


Jewish  worshippers  at  the 
Western  (Wailing)  Wall,  be- 
side al-Aqsa,  were  ordered  to 
stand  dear  of  the  compound 
for  10  minutes  in  case  stones 
were  thrown. 

The  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip  also  remained  calm  yes- 
terday. Security  forces  on 
both  sides  have  been  put  on 
high  alert  and  have  strict 
orders  to  prevent  new 

crmfmntatinng- 


Afghan  turmoil  rattles  Central  Asia 


Descendant’s 
secret  Coke 


Chris  Bird  In  Ahna  Ata 


Akna  Ate® 


THE  turmoil  in  Afghani- 
stan since  the  Islamist 
Taliban  militia  seized 
the  capital,  Kabul,  last  week 
has  sent  shockwaves  through 
its  northern  neighbours,  the 
former  Soviet  republics  in , 
Central  Asia. 

Leaders  of  the  five  Central 
Aslan  states,  who  met  yester- 
day in  Ahna  Ata,  capital  of 
Kazakhstan,  to  discuss  ways 
of  preventing  the  fighting  in  I 
Afghanistan  spilling  into 
their  territories,  fear  radical 
Islam  and  the  unrest  it  could 
trigger  in  their  ethnically  di- 
verse countries. 

They  are  also  afraid  that 
Russia,  their  former  colonial 
master,  may  use  any  spread 
in  radical  Islam  to  the  former 
Soviet  republics  to  strengthen 
its  influence  over  the  young 
states  and  their  vast  energy 
and  mineral  resources. 

"Unfortunately  the  inter- 
ests of  many  great  states  are 
focused  in  Afghanistan,”  Ka- 
zakhstan's president,  Nursul- 
tan Nazarbayev,  said  before 
the  conference.  "Now  what  is 


stf*  1 

•Taloqan 


important  is  not  to  meddle  in 
thp  infernal  affairs.” 

Afghanistan  borders  three 
of  Central  Asia's  five  states: 
Tajikistan.  Turkmenistan 
and  Uzbekistan.  They  were 
complaining  about  Afghani- 
stan’s potentially  destabilis- 
ing influence  even  before  Ta- 
liban’s victory. 

Afghanistan’s  most  obvious 
influence  is  in  Tajikistan, 
where  a four-year  civil  war 
between  the  government  and 


Islamic  fighters  has  frilled 
tens  of  thousands  and  dis- 
placed even  more. 

The  Afghan  warlord  Ahmed 
Shah  Massoud.  an  ethnic 
Tajik,  and  other  Afghan  fac- 
tions have  allowed  Taliban 
guerrillas  to  set  up  bases  and 
train  in  the  mountains  across 
the  Amu  Darya  river,  which 
separates  the  two  countries. 

Tajikistan’s  Muslim  opposi- 
tion leader,  Said  Abdullo 
Nuri,  is  based  In  the  northern 


Afghan  town  of  Taloqan,  and 
thousands  of  refugees  from 
Tajikistan  shelter  in  dust- 
blown  camps  in  Afghanistan. 

A sizeable  part  of  the 
Afghan  drug  trade  is  now 
routed  through  Central  Asia, 
bringing  crime,  corruption 
and  addiction. 

Human  rights  organisa- 
tions say  Islamic  leaders  have 
been  imprisoned  in  Uzbeki- 
stan, which  regards  Islam  as 
a grass-roots  base  for  political 
opposition. 

The  country’s  state-con- 
trolled television,  monitored 
by  the  BBC,  expressed  “seri- 
ous concern  and  alarm”  at 
the  crisis  in  Afghanistan  after 
a special  session  of  the  Uzbek 
National  Security  Council 
this  week. 

But  President  Islam  Kari- 
mov has  kept  his  counsel. 

Diplomats  say  Uzbekistan 
has  given  low-key  support  to 
the  powerful  faction  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  complete 
Taliban  control  of  Afghani- 
stan, that  of  the  ethnic  Uzbek 
warlord  General  Abdul 
Rashid  Dostam,  who  holds 
territory  in  the  north  next  to 
Uzbekistan. 


“The  Uzbeks  are  probably 
pressuring  Dostam  to  do  a 
deal  with  the  Taliban,”  a 
Western  diplomat  based  in 
the  region  said  recently.  He 
said  any  talk  of  a Taliban  in- 
vasion of  Central  Asia  was 
“pie  in  the  sky”. 

But  most  Afghans  in  terri- 
tory controlled  by  Gen  Dos- 
tam believe  it  will  not  be  long 
before  Taliban  tries  to  take 
the  north. 

This  would  give  Russia  an 
excuse  to  beef  up  its  presence 
I in  the  region  citing  instabil- 
ity oo  its  vulnerable  southern 
borders. 

The  diplomat  said  the  Rus- 
sian security  supremo  Alex- 
ander Lebed's  call  for  aid  for 
factions  opposing  Taliban 
reflected  Russia's  deep  desire 
to  rebuild  its  Influence  in 
Central  Asia. 

Thousands  of  Russian 
troops  already  prop  up  the 
weak  Tajik  government 

A potent  factor  is  the 
region's  oil  wealth. 

Russia,  which  now  controls 
all  the  existing  pipeline 
routes  from  Central  Asia,  is 
fighting  hard  to  hold  on  to  its 
mono-poly.  — Reuter. 


recipe  may  not 
be  genuine 


Ian  Katz  fn  New  York 
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News  in  brief 


‘Busy’  Lebed  snubs  defence 
chiefs  despite  Yeltsin  order 


Bikers  driven 
out  of  town 


RUSSIA'S  security  chief 
^■Alexander  Lebed  did  not 


■ ■Alexander  Lebed  did  not 
attend  a meeting  of  security 
ministers  yesterday,  contra- 
vening President  Yeltsin's 
order  to  work  with  other 
members  of  the  government, 
writes  David  Hearse  fn  1 
Moscow. 

His  aides  said  he  was  busy  , 
working  on  documents  signed  j 
with  the  Chechen  separatist  I 
leader  Zelimkhan  Yandar- , 
biyev  on  Thursday. 

But  Gen  Lebed's  absence  I 


from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
defence  council  chaired  by 
tiie  prime  minister.  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  seemed  to  he 
a robust  reply  to  the  dressing- 
down  he  received  from  Mr 
Yeltsin  after  he  criticised  the 
government 

Meanwhile,  the  defence 
council  foiled  to  find  a com- 
promise between  military 
fiiflima  for  more  money  and 
political  demands  for  cuts. 
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Denmark  launched  an  often- 
i sive  on  warring  motorcycle 
gangs  yesterday,  presenting 
parliament  with  rush  legisla- 
tion barring  gang  members 
from  setting  up  attack-prone 
bases  in  residential  areas. 

Bikers  from  rival  Ban  didos 
and  Hell’s  Angels  gangs, 
counterparts  of  US  bands, 
have  used  guns,  bombs,  gre- 
nades and  even  anti-tank  mis- 
siles in  a bloody  turf  war 
spreading  through  the  nordic 
region.— Reuter. 

Laundered  cash 

Three  men  In  their  50s  were 
in  custody  in  Ajaccio,  Cor- 
sica, on  suspicion  of  using  a 
home-made  cocktail  of  clean- 
ing products  to  launder  indel- 
ible security  Ink  from  10b-  and 
200-franc  banknotes  stolen  in 
a raid  on  an  armoured  car  in 
July. — Reuter. 


logical  Organisation  said  said 
yesterday. — AP. 

Meteor  flash 

A falling  meteor  streaked 
through  the  skies,  creating  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  flash 
which  could  be  seen  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  New  Mexico.  — AP. 


£76m  deal  for 
Maori  tribe 


THE  New  Zealand  govern- 
I ment  has  settled  the  bie- 


Kafka  sentence 

A Turkish  actor,  Mahir  Gun- 
siray,  faces  up  to  three  years 
in  jail  for  reciting  a passage  of 
Franz  Kafka’s  novel  The  Trial 
in  an  Istanbul  court  to  judges 
trying  him  for  deliberately 
flouting  freedom  of  expres- 
sion laws. — Reuter. 


Poll  date  opposed 

The  chairman  of  the  security 
body  charged  with  organising 
Bosnian  elections,  the  Swiss 
foreign  minister  Flavio  CottL 
is  opposed  to  holding  munici- 
pal polls  in  November  as 
planned.— Reuter. 


Ozone  layer  at  risk 


Destruction  of  the  Antarctic 
ozone  layer  is  worsening:  the 
gas  is  almost  gone  in  the  at- 
mospheric layer  from  56.000ft 
to  72,000ft,  the  World  Meteoro- 


Stephanie  divorce 

A Monaco  court  yesterday 
ended  the  marriage  of  Prin- 
cess Stephanie  to  her  former 
bodyguard  husband,  Daniel 
Ducruet,  who  was  photo- 
graphed in  a sex  romp  with  a 
Belgian  stripper.  —Reuter. 


I ment  has  settled  the  big- 
gest land  claim  ever  filed 
by  Maoris,  152  years  after 
colonisers  swindled  a tribe 
out  of  almost  half  of  the 
country,  and  eight  days  be- 
fore elections. 

It  agreed  yesterday  to  apol- 
ogise formally  to  the  Ngai 
Tahu  tribe,  which  lost  80  per 
cent  of  South  Island  through 
shady  deals  beginning  in  1844. 

The  tribe  will  receive  a 
land-and-cash  compensation 
package  worth  NZ$170  mil- 
lion (£76  million),  and  have 
some  traditional  fishing 
rights  restored. 

The  deal  is  the  second  this 
week  with  a tribe,  as  the  gov- 
eminent  hurries  to  settle 
Maori  claims  by  2000. 

Doug  Graham,  the  minister 
in  charge  of  the  negotiations, 
said  an.  interim  agreement 
would  be  signed  today.-  But  it 
will  not  come  into  effect  until 
ratified  by  the  Ngai  Tahu's 
28,000  tribal  members  and  ap- 


proved by  MPs  after  the  Octo- 
ber 12  election  AP. 


founder,  Frank  Robinson, 
says  he  is  ready  to  reveal 
the  drink’s  formula  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Mr  Robinson’s  great- 
grandson  and  namesake 
says  his  father  gave  hfan  a 
hand-written  copy  of  the 
recipe  that  includes  the 
composition  of  the  flavour- 
ing code-named  7X. 

The  formula  is  consid- 
ered so  valuable  that  the 
original  is  stored  in  an  At- 
lanta bank  vault.  It  is 
known  only  to  a few  Coca- 
Cola  executives. 

But  desperate  for  cash 
and  suffering  from  prostate 
cancer,  the  younger  Frank 
Robinson,  a former  pilot, 
wants  to  auction  the  recipe. 
There  is  just  one  problem: 
his  estranged  wife  won’t  let 
him. 

Mrs  Robinson  Insists  that 
her  husband  gave  her  the 
recipe  before  their  mar- 
riage in  1981  and  says  she 
wants  to  pass  it  on  to  her 
son.  She  has  rejected  her 
husband’s  offer  to  split  the  1 
proceeds  from  its  sale. 

Coca-Cola,  meanwhile,  is 
not  worried  about  the  for- 
mula Calling  into  a competi- 
tor's hands  because,  it 
claims,  Mr  Robinson’s  ver- 
sion is  not  genuine. 

“There  are  and  have  been 
over  the  years  a host  of  pre- 
tenders who  have  come  for- 
ward with  what  they  claim 
to  be  the  formula  and  none 
of  them  have  ever  proved  to 
be,”  a Coca-Cola  spokes- 
man, Bob  Baskin,  said. 

7X  is  thought  to  include 
extracts  of  lemon,  orange, 
coriander,  neroli,  nutmeg 
and  dnammon.  The  drink 
Is  also  believed  to  contain 
caffeine,  lime  juice,  sugar 
and  coca  leaf. 

Coca-Cola  historians  say 
the  original  Mr  Robinson, 
who  named  the  drink,  made 
a copy  of  the  formula  after 
falling  out  with  his 
partner. 

The  younger  Mr  Robin- 
son, aged  57,  says  the  copy 
includes  three  separate  sets 
of  instructions,  one  for 
removing  cocaine  from 
coca  leaves,  one'  for  manu- 
facturing 7X  and  one  for 
producing  large  amounts  of 

the  drink. 


Method: 

Handcuff  mother  and  son. 
Blindfold  and  strip. 

Posh  into  water  tanks 
connected  to  electricity  supply. 

Submerge  heads  in 
toilet  containing  excrement 
Burn  with  cigarettes. 
Dress  dying  son  to  look  like 
snieide.  Dump  mother 
unconscious  in  street 


Sorry  if  this  offends  you,  but  it  is  not  a 
unique,  or  sensational  case  - terrible  suffer- 


Ounique,  or  sensational  case  - terrible  suffer- 
ing like  this  is  inflicted  all  over  the  world,  every 
dav. 

i 

Even  as  you  read  this,  someone 
somewhere  is  suffering  pain  it  is 
impossible  for  us  even  co  imagine, 
much  less  describe. 

Elsewhere  it  is  night.  People  in 
prison  cells  are  waiting  in  fear  for 
the  dawn,  and  a new  days  tOTment. 

People  who  have  been  tortured  often  have  the 
severest  difficulty  in  speaking  about  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  For  them,  ir  is  as  horrible  to 
remember  as  to  endure. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  there  is  a simple  choice. 
We  can  shut  our  eyes,  pretend  we  don’t  know 
what  is  happening  and  get  on  with  our  lives. 

That  is  what  most  people  choose  to  do. 

Or  we  can  say  co  ourselves  ‘I  have  to  speak 
out  against  these  evil  practices,  even  if  I am  the 
only  voice  in  the  world  doing  so.’ 

You  are  nor  alone.  Amnesty  International  is 
made  up  of  a million  people  who  feel  as  you  do. 

Please  join  us  today,  or  if  you  are  already  a 
member,  make  a donation  to  help  our  work. 
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NO  CHANGE  THERE. 
THEN. 


Yawn,  yawn.  So  BT  have  reduced  dirir  prices.  We’re  still  at 
least  2*i%  cheaper  for  unemadorul  calk  weekday  evening  and  all 
weekend.  For  rhe  fascinating  details  FmCiII  0500  500  366. 
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Mercury  SmartCaU 
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Disillusioned  by  the  church  he  joined  the  prison 
service  because  it  offered  “a  secure  career  with  people. 
Management  With  a Social  Purpose,  that  was  the 
advert  at  the  time.  My  first  posting  was  to  Dartmoor. 
Rather  a shock  actually,  it  was  just  like  Alcatraz.” 
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THE  ORAL  historian 
T<my  Parker,  who 
has  died  aged  73, 
was  an  atheist  "If  it 
turns  out  l*m  wrong 
and  I find  myself  in  front  of 
God,  I shan't  half  have  a lot  to 
say  on  the  subject”  One 
reason  Tony  will  have  so 
much  to  say  in  heaven  is 
because  he  spent  so  much  of 
his  time  , on  earth  being 
totally  silent  I don’t  just 
mean  quiet  I mean  silent  1 
once  sat  with  Tony  gleaning 
information  from  lawyers  for 
a television  series.  He  sat  like 
a Buddha  while  the  lawyer 
chatted  away.  The  power  of 
his  silence  created  a vacuum 
which  invited  others  to  fill  it 
But  he  had  not  switched  off: 
the  quality  of  his  attention 
made  clear  he  was  taking  jn 
every  word. 

His  own  claim  to  hapless 
interviewers  that  he  “had  no 
personality”  was  a polite  fic- 
tion .that  convinced  no  one 
who  spent  more  than  a few 
minutes  in  his  presence. 

His  professional  silence  it* 
self  was  a strong  statement 
about  his  determination  to 
listen  without  judgment  — a 
rare  quality  In  itself  He 
regarded  himself  as  "a  black- 
board for  people  to  write  on.” 
It  was  all  the  more  excep- 
tional in  that  he  was  so  often 
listening  to  people  who  had 
been  harshly  judged  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  — murder- 
ers, terrorists,  sex  offenders 
among  them.  To  bring  limit- 
less empathy  into  encounters 
with  such  violent  people 
requires  a degree  of  tolerance 
and  understanding  that  made 
Tony  Parker  a unique  ob- 
server of  human  behaviour. 

His  death  comes  just  as  he 
delivered  a book  on  his  only 
rival  to  that  position:  the 
American  Studs  Terfeel.  But 
Tarkel,  for  all  his  humanity, 
makes  his  own  views  clear: 
throughout  his  22  books,  on 
soldiers,  Russians,  women 
prisoners,  residents  of  tower 
blocks  and  lighthouses,  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  in  Bel- 
fast, Tony  Parker  steadfastly 
reAised  to  do  more  than  intro- 
duce us  to  the  people  he  cap- 
tured live  an  his  pages  — and 
then  leave  us  alone  with  them. 


David  Wishart  writes:  I first 
met  Paul  Erdos  (obituary. 
September  27)  at  a party  at 
Aberdeen  University  in  about 
1957.  He  was  seated  on  a sofa 
beside  one  erf  our  host's  book- 
cases. He  took  down  Abbott's 
Platland  (a  19th-century  clas- 
sic of  papular  mathematics) 
and  read  It,  apparently  ab- 
stracted from  the  party.  Yet 
every  few  minutes  he  would 
insert  a pertinent  comment 
into  the  adjacent  conversa- 
tion. Today  we  would  call  this 
parallel  processing,  but  the 
term  hadn't  been  Invented 
then. 

His  political  comments 
were  acute.  He  personalised 
the  Cold  War  — the  USSR 
(which  he  detested)  was  Joe- 
dam  and  the  US  (which  had 
refused  him  a re-entry  permit 
after  the  second  world  war 
when  he  declined  to. answer 
the  question  "Are  you.  or 
have  you  ever  been,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Communist 
Party?”)  was  Sam-land  — so 
that  observations  would  be  in 
terms  of  what  Joe  and/ or  Sam 
were  doing. 

My  recollections  of  Erd&s 
include  two  suitcases,  but  the 
number  is  not  important.  He 
was  the  nearest  to  a mediae- 
val wandering  scholar  that 
this  century  has  seen  and  we 
will  never  see  his  like  again. 


Many  readers  and  critics 
found  that  experience  deeply 
unsettling,  forcing  us  to  face 
the  normality  of  people  we 
would  prefer  not  to  recognise 
as  fellow  human  beings. 

In  his  book  about  Ameri- 
cans on  Death  Row.  The  Via 
Qf  Our  Lives,  he  con- 
cluded his  introduction  with 
a quote  from  William  Penn 
about  God  being  in  everyone 
“People  took  that  ‘God*  to 
mean  good.  But  1 meant  that 
if  there  is  a God,  he  is  In  the 
murderousness  as  well  as  In 
the  goodness." 

The  universality  of  his  tol- 
erance and  the  stillness  erf  his 

Hebegana 
stream  of  work 
mining  the 
richness  of 
forgotten  lives, 
amplifying 
unheard  voices 


presence  as  a listener  — 
"Tony  Parker’s  ears  are  a 
national  treasure"  said  one 
critic  — belied  a set  of  pas- 
sionately held  views  about 
the  world  and  what  was 
wrong  with  it.  He  was  bora  in 
Stockport  to  a middle-class 
family  — his  father  was  a 
bookseller,  the  only  family  lit- 
erary connection.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  four,  a loss 
which  left  him  bereft  even  of 
her  memory  in  later  years. 
But  as  the  only  boy,  he  was 
raised  almost  too  comfortably 
by  his  doting  father  and  two 
sisters,  and  had  to  "fight  his 
way  through”  their 
indulgence. 

In  his  late  teens  and  early 
twenties,  his  budding  career 
as  a poet-playwright  led  to  | 
several  Sunday  night  staged 
readings  in  London,  which 
attracted  favourable  corre- 
spondence  from  Edith  Sitwell. 
But  his  writing  career  was 
Interrupted  by  the  war:  a de- 
termined pacifist,  he  per- 


Sihrio  Piola 


suaded  a hostile  panel  to  ac- 
cept him  as  a conscientious 
objector,  and  went  to  work  in 
the  mines  for  18  months. 

After  his  comfortable  up- 
bringing, the  experience  of 
working  eight  hours  a day 
deep  in  the  heat  and  primitive 
conditions  of  the  mines 
showed  him  another  side  of 
life  that  confirmed  his  social- 
ist politics.  He  was  also 
moved  by  the  tolerance  of  the 
miners  towards  his  pacifi- 
cism. But  his  wartime  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  kept  him  from  going 
back  to  writing.  To  support 
his  family,  he  took  a job  as  a 
publisher’s  representative  for 
Oldham  Press. 

In  the  evenings,  he  became 
a prison  visitor.  A chance 
encounter  with  Paul  Stephen- 
son. a BBC  Radio  producer, 
led  to  Tony  interviewing  one 
of  bis  most  difficult  prisoners 
for  the  radio.  It  was  a mea- 
sure of  Tony’s  success  in  en- 
couraging frank  disclosures 
that  the  programme  was 
broadcast  just  before  mid- 
night, in  case  the  prisoner's 
words  would  be  a bad  influ- 
ence on  the  audience.  Inter- 
views like  these  won  Him  the 
approval  of  prison  officers, 
prison  governors  and  the 
Home  Office  alike.  The  text 
was  printed  in  The  Listener, 
and  spotted  by  Hutchinson  as 
the  basis  of  a book  which 
became  The  Courage  qf  His 
Convictions. 

Thus  began  a stream  of 
work  mining  the  richness  of 
forgotten  lives,  amplifying 
unheard  voices,  and  always 
remembering  that  the  truth  is 
in  the  details.  His  «*kill  lay  in 
his  sense  of  the  drama  of 
everyday  lives,  no  matter 
bow  unusual  the  settings. 

At  a time  when  most  fea- 
ture-length interviews  are 
based  on  nothing  more  than 
the  c Imping  files  and  a long 
lunch,  Tony  would  spend  up 
to  15  hours  with  his  subjects 
— spread  over  weeks  and 
months.  He  made  great  efforts 
to  reassure  them  about  the 
process  and  their  future  ano- 
nymity, and  formed  friend- 
ships which  continued  long 
after  publication. 

His  laborious  technique 


Italy’s  foxy 
forward 


SILVIO  PIOLA,  who 
has  died  aged  83,  was 
one  of  the  best  Italian 
centre  forwards  of  all 
time,  and  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  1938  World  Cup  finals  in 
Prance,  when  his  goals  were 
crucial  in  winning  Italy  the 
title. 

Yet  in  England,  he  will  be 
remembered  chiefly  for  two 
controversial  incidents  which 
occurred  in  games  between 
Italy  and  England.  The  first 
was  in  May  1939  in  Milan, 
when  a long  pass  down  the 
middle  was  punched  by  Piola 
into  the  English  goal.  Pecos 
Bauwens,  the  German  referee, 
immediately  gave  a goal.  To 
add  insult  to  injury.  Piola  fol- 
lowed through  and  punched 
the  England  right  back. 
George  Male,  in  the  eye, 
though  Male,  in  later  years, 
was  always  quick  to  empha- 
sise that  this  was  an  accident 
Long  afterwards,  when 
Piola  had  been  attending  a 


I coaches’  conference  in  Flor- 
, ence,  and  was  sitting  at  a cafe 
table  in  the  Piazza  della  Re- 
pubblica,  one  reminded  him  of 
the  goal  “Era  un  bel  colpo  di 
testa!”  be  laughed,  (a  fine 
header).  Then  he  aimed  a 
punch  over  his  shoulder  and 
admitted  "O,  ho  fatto  oosiT 
(Hey!  I did  It  like  this!) 

In  1952.  again  in  Florence, 
he  had  surprisingly  been 
recalled  at  the  age  of  38  after  a 
long  absence  to  lead  Italy’s 
attack  against  England.  To  be 
frank,  he  looked  sadly  static. 
But  Jack  Froggatt  England’s 
centre  half,  wearied  by  Piola’s 
frequent  use  of  his  elbows, 
eventually  kicked  him.  An  in- 
glorious end  to  a fine  interna- 
tional cares:. 

Tan,  gangling,  with  a promi- 
nent. much  caricatured  nose. 
Piola  made  his  name  with  the 
once  celebrated  Pro  Vercelli 
club  for  whom  he  made  his 
debut  in  the  1SC&30  season.  Be 
scored  51  league  goals  in  the 


I Andrei  Lukanov 


Tony  Parker ...  he  regarded  himself  as  ‘a  blackboard  for  people  to  write  on* 


also  involved  longhand  tran- 
scriptions of  these  many 
tapes  — only  in  the  past  four 
books  was  this  task  under- 
taken by  his  doughty  and 
loyal  wife,  Marjorie  — herself  ] 
a former  social  worker.  Then  I 
Tony  would  go  through  the 
tapes  again,  this  time  making 
notes  under  each  line,  and 
starting  to  feed  a structure 
into  the  typewriter.  The  final 
version  was  the  result  of 
many  more  passes  through 
the  original  encounters,  with 
his  beloved  Beethoven  or 
Brahms  symphonies  blasting 
away  in  their  Suffolk  cottage. 

Using  this  material.  Tony 


Silvio  Piola ...  30  goals  in 
33  internationals 

next  four  seasons,  exploiting 
his  strength,  his  power  in  the 
air,  his  adroit  technique  and 
his  strong  shooting. 

He  moved  in  1934  to  Lazio  of 
Rome,  where  he  had  his  finest 
eight  years,  staying  with  (hem 
till  just  alter  the  war  when  he 
went  to  Juventus,  having 
played  in  the  wartime  champi- 
onship far  Juve’s  city  rivals 
Torino.  In  1948,  Piola  moved 
again,  to  the  less  fash  tenable  | 
Novara,  where  be  ended  bis 
first  class  career.  1 

He  made  his  debut  for  Italy  < 
in  demanding  circumstances 
on  March  24  1935  in  Vienna 
against  their  eternal  rivals  | 


also  wrote  a number  of  pow- 
erful television  plays,  many 
in  the  neo-realist  heyday  of 
the  BBC’s  Play  for  Today: 
among  them  Five  Women. 
about  women  prisoners  de- 
scribing their  lives,  and  A 
Chariot  of  Fire  about  a child 
molester,  based  cm  his  book  A 
Twisting  Lane . 

His  legacy  lives  on  in  the 
work  of  all  of  us  who  try  to  be 
what  is  laughably  called  in 
television  “a  fly  on  the  wall", 
keeping  the  impact  of  our 
presence  to  a minimum-  Any 

SUCh  claims  should  be  laid 

modestly,  for  fear  Tony's  dry 
wit  would  puncture  any  hint 


of  pomposity.  After  all, 
among  his  favorite  lines  of 
poetry  were  those  by  his  be- 
loved Auden,  to  whom  be 
turned  whenever  his  life  be- 
came interesting  or  difficult 
Was  he  free,  was  he  happy, 
the  question  is  absurd  — 

Had  anything  been  wrong, 
we  should  certainly  have 
heard. 

(WH  Auden.  The  Unknown 
Citizen ) 

Roger  Graef 

Tony  Parker,  oral  historian,  bom 
June  25.  1923:  died  October  3. 
1996 


Austria.  Italy  won  2-0  with  ! 
Piola  scoring  both  their  goals. 

In  all.  he  would  play  in  83 
internationals,  scoring  a 
remarkable  30  goals.  His  great 
rival  for  the  Italian  centre  for- 
ward position  and  the  title  of 
most  prolific  Italian  goal 
scorer  of  the  era  was  Giuseppe 
Meazza  of  Inter.  But  Vittorio 
Pozzo,  Italy’s  overlord, 
resolved  any  potential  prob- 
lem by  using  Meazza  as  inside 
right  to  Piola.  It  was  thus  that 
Italy  won  the  1938  World  Cup 
in  France. 

Major  Frank  Buckley,  the 
legendary  manager  of  Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers,  had  eu- 
logised Piola  as  early  as  1933 
after  a tournament  in  Nice. 
"Piola  will  be  the  best  centre 
forward  in  Europe  shortly," 
Buckley  predicted,  and  he  was 
proved  abundantly  right 

IN  ITALY’S  opening  game 
in  the  1988  World  Cup, 
they  struggled  desperately 
against  Norway  in  Mar- 
seilles- The  match  went  to 
extra  time  but  after  .five  min- 
utes play,  when  the  Norwe- 
gian goalkeeper  failed  to  hold 
a shot  Piola  followed  up  to 
score. 

Against  France  in  Paris  in 
the  next  round,  he  was  irre- 
sistible. "Piola.”  wrote  a 
critic,  "opened  up  the  game 
for  his  forwards  with  the  left 
foot  right  foot  head,  it  made 
no  difference.  He  was  in  con- 


stant action,  always  moving  to 
receive  the  ball  at  Just  the 
right  moment  quietly  slipping 
to  the  wings  when  heavily 
tnarkpri  He  had  surprising 
suddenness  of  movement  and 
liveness  of  action  with  head 
and  legs,  understandable  in  an 
athlete  but  astonishing  in  a 
person  of  his  square  build  and 
height” 

Piola  scored  two  in  the 
second  half  and.  in  the  semi- 
final against  Brazil  in  Mar- 
seilles, he  so  enraged  the  Bra- 
zilian defender  Domingas 
with  his  elusiveness  that  Do- 
mingas brutally  fouled  him 
and  was  sent  off.  It  was  a 
penalty:  and  Piola  scared  from 
it  In  the  final  in  Paris  against 
Hungary,  Piola  scored  Italy's 
fourth  and  final  goal,  driving 
in  a back-heeled  pass  from  the 
right  winger,  BiavatL 

For  many  years  Pkda  and 
Meazza  ran  neck  and  neck  as 
Italy's  top  goal  scorers,  but 
Piola  outlasted  Meazza  and 
went  ahead  whan  he  scared 
for  Novara  Como  in  February 
1951,  taking  his  total  to  356. 
After  retirement  Piola  be- 
came the  first  manager  of  the 
Italian  Under-23  team,  which 
beat  England’s  Uoder-23s  34) 
in  Bologna  in  1954. 

Brian  Gtonvttto 

Silvio  Piola,  footballer,  born 
September  »,  1913;  died  Octo- 
ber 4.  1996 


A godfather 
is  taken  out 


ANDREI  Lukanov. 
Bulgarian  commu- 
nist and  former 
prime  minister,  who 
has  been  gunned  down  in 
Sofia  aged  58,  was  an  urbane 
operator  whose  career  illus- 
trated how  the  old  regime’s 
graduates  have  kept  power 
and  enriched  themselves  in 
parts  of  the  old  Soviet  bloc  , 
since  the  1989  revolutions. 

Lukanov,  silver-haired  and 
sharp-suited,  was  killed  by 
two  shots  to  ttie  head  in  a 
murder  that  is  seen  as  having , 
taken  place  in  the  murky  area  I 
where  Bulgarian  politics  and  , 
organised  crime  meet 
Although  a mere  socialist 
MP  when  he  was  killed,  Lu- 
kanov was  a key  power-bro- 1 
ker  during  and  after  the 
events  of  November  and  De- ' 
cember  1989  when  TodorZhiv- , 
kov.  then  the  longest-ruling 
boss  In  the  Soviet  bloc,  was  i 
felled  by  an  internal  party  | 
putsch-  . 

An  archetypal  and  shrewd  1 
product  of  the  nomenklatura.  I 
Moscow-born  and  Moscow- 
trained,  Lukanov  led  the  al- 
legedly reformist,  techno- 
cratic wing  of  the  party  after 
Zhivkov’s  fall,  and  temporar- 
ily won  the  power  straggle, 
becoming  prime  minister  for 
six  months.  He  then  retreated 
to  exploit  his  peerless  connec- 
tions in  the  “apparatus"  and 
amass  wealth  while  the  econo- 
my plunged  into  crisis. 

As  prime  minister  in  1990, 
Lukanov  had  frozen  repay- 
ments on  Bulgaria’s  £8  billion 
foreign  debt  A couple  of  years 
later,  he  was  held  in  custody 
for  six  months  and  stripped  of 
his  parliamentary  immunity 
while  allegations  that  he  had 
enriched  hlmRpif  from  the 
public  purse  in  the  1980s  were 
investigated. 

His  murder,  less  than  a 
month  before  presidential 
elections,  worsens  a danger- 
ous climate  of  violence  and 
polarisation  between  the  ex- 


communist  government  and 
the  fervently  anti-communist 
opposition  and  also  within  a 
socialist  party  divided  be- 
tween the  Lukanov  wing  and 
the  younger  faction  around 
the  prime  minister,  Ztaan 
Videnov. 

Under  the  old  regime.  Lu- 
kanov, son  of  a high-ranking 
communist  and  educated  in 
communist  foreign  policy  at 
an  influential  Moscow  insti- 
tute, was  a foreign  trade 
specialist,  fluent  in  several 
languages.  He  retained  good 
contacts  with  Moscow  and 
since  falling  as  premier  in 
November  1990,  had  reputedly 
made  millions  in  the  energy 
sector,  at  one  stage  running 
Topenergie.  a state-controlled 
energy  imports  firm. 

He  was  seen  as  a "god- 
father" in  a system  where  the 
levers  of  economic  and  finan- 
cial power  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  parti'  network. 
He  was  also,  however,  a firm 
advocate  of  economic  reform 
and  much  of  his  dispute  with 
the  Videnov  government  fo- 
cused on  the  administration's 
reluctance  to  weaken  its  con- 
trol by  privatising  key  assets. 

However,  with  Bulgaria 
now  mired  in  the  worst  eco- 
nomic troubles  in  post-com- 
munist Europe,  Videnov 
moved  belatedly  last  week  to 
sell  off  large  state  enterprises 
and  to  intervene  with  nim» 
large  banks  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  collapse. 

Last  month  the  anti-commu- 
nist Bulgarian  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  took  the 
unprecedented  step  of  pub- 
licly denouncing  his  own  gov- 
ernment while  the  anti-com- 
munist president,  Zhelyu 
Zhelev,  voiced  similar 
sentiments. 

Ian  Traynor 

Andrei  Lukanov,  politician,  bom 
September  26.  1938;  died  Octo- 
ber 2.  1996 


Andrei 
■ Lukanov. . . 
stripped  of 
hisMP’s 
Immunity 
while 
allegations 
that  be  had 
enriched 
himself  from 
Bulgaria's 
public  purse 
in  the  1980s 
were 

investigated 


Peter  Chambers 


n^ETER  Chambers,  who  has 
m died  of  cancer  aged  62, 
continued  the  great  public 
educational  tradition  of  Brad- 
ford. the  city  which  pioneered 
school  meals  and  built  Brit- 
ain's first  school  swimming- 
pool. 

For  20  years  he  was  vice- 
prindpal  and  the  effective 
backbone  of  Bradford  and  Ilk- 
ley  Community  College, 
which  has  inventively  and 
persistently  extended  further 
education  in  the  diverse  and 
often  problem-beset  city. 

During  his  two  decades,  the 
college  offered  particular  op- 
portunities to  the  Asian  and 
other  minority  rvwnTnnnitjps 
and  developed  a warm  associ-  ( 
ation  with  neighbouring  Brad- 
ford University.  Its  success  i 
owed  much  to  Chambers’s  en- 
ergy and  refusal  to  be  down- 
hearted, particularly  at  times 
of  bruising  financial  cuts. 


Chambers  was  educated  at 
Manchester  Grammar  School 
and  Manchester  University 
(supporting  Manchester  City 
PC  all  his  life).  He  trained  as  a 
teacher  at  Leicester  Universi- 
ty and  worked  in  further  edu- 
cation in  the  Midlands  before 
moving  to  Bradford  in  1976. 

He  did  his  national  service 
in  the  Parachute  Regiment  as 
an  education  officer  and  was 
proud  to  have  his  "wings”  as  a 
Para.  His  other  great  hobby, 
marathon  running,  chimed 
with  bis  innate  persistence. 

He  leaves  a wife.  Diana, 
who  is  the  headteacher  of 
Skipton  High  School  For 
Girls,  two  daughters  and  a 
granddaughter. 


Martin  Wakiwright 


Peter  Chambers,  educationalist, 
bom  November  27.  1933;  died 
September  19,  1996 


Face  to  Faith 
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New  Age  comes  of  age 
in  spiritual  Disneyland 


PanlHeelas 

YOUR  LIVES  ana  not 

working;  go  within;  expe- 
rience your  spirituality, 
such  are  the  battle  cries  Of  the 
New  Age  movement  The  key 
theme  is  that  we  can  move  be- 
yond our  lower  selves,  namely 
what  we  are,  by  virtue  of 
socialisation.  Entering  anew 
life,  we  experience  our  Higher 
Selves — our  spirituality — as 
well  as  the  spirituality  which 
runs  through  the  natural 
order  as  a whole.  - 

Liberation  is  promised 
Freedom  from  the  contaminat- 
ing, aefranging. 
facts  of  traditions  and  moder- 
nity; freedom  to  experience 
the  spontaneity,  creativity,  au- 
thenticity. wisdom,  harmony, 
vibrancy,  energy,  which  be- 
longs to  the  pristine. 

Bui  have  we  not  heard  all 
this  .before?  Did  not  the  1960s — 
when  ae  New  Age  was  known 
as  Hie  Age  trf  Aquarius— 
teach  much  the  same  thing, 
and  then  runout  of  steam?  Go- 
ing back  earlier,  there  is  the 


fr-;4.<x  -z  v-r 
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optimism  found  in  certain 

quarters  dtftn  de  siecle  Paris 

and  London,  an  optimism  to  be 
dashed  by  the  first  world  war. 
And  so  to  the  question:  what  is 
the  future  of  the  current  New 
Age?  ; 

Expectations  are  raised  by 
tire  fact  that  more  is  now  on 
offerthan  ever  before.  Thou- 
sand^ upcm  thousands  of 
events  and  courses  are  adver- 
tised. New  Age  shamanism 

(•Team  howto  approach 
sacred  places  of  power  in  na- 
ture aad  how  to  bring  that 

power  into  you  hearts  to  help 
Hve  more  balanced  lives”). 
New  Age  healing  ("building  a 

Health  Consciousness”).  New 

Age  holidays  CAfyrtic  Cruise 

to  Mexico"),  New  Age  prosper- 
ity CHow  to  be  Chic,  Fabulous 
and  Live  Forever")... 

Today,  the  New  Age  is  better 
established  than  during  the 
; 1960s.  Its  momentum  primar- 
ily  has  to  do  with  one  of  the 
great  features  of  contempo- 
rary cultural  history:  the  turn 
to  the  self,  hi  comparison  with 
some  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago.  when  people  tended 


to  think  of  themselves  as  be- 
longing to  over-arching  social 
and  religious  traditions, 
people  are  now  interested  in 
their  own  nature,  the  exercise 
of  their  own  authority,  thede- 
velopment  of  their  own  poten- 
tial — summed  up-by  philoso- 
pher Charles  Taylor  as  “the 
ethic  of  authenticity.”  Priority 
is  attached  to  self-exploration, 
self-expression,  self-fulfilment 
and  sett-perfection.  What  mat- 
ters is  being  “true  to  oneself” 
and  acting  accordingly,  rather 
thanheediog  traditions  or 

other  external  sources  of 

authority. 

Up  to  20  per  cent  of  people  in 
the  West  now  treat  the  quest 
for  authenticity  as  the  chief 
goal  of  their  lives.  Most  cfi these 

people  are  not  New  Age,  The 

quest  for  them,  is  humanistic, 
psychological  or  therapeutic. 
However,  the  New  Age  gains 
many  recruits  from  this  quar- 
ter. Authenticity-seekers,  if 
they  should  become  interested 
in  religion,  are  likely  to  turn  to 
those  forms  which  best  suit 
their  values  and  assumptions. 
They  are  much  more  likely  to 


be  attracted  by  spiritualities 
which  provide  ways  of  "going 
within"  to  perfect  life  in  the 
here-and-now  rather  than  by 
Religious  Traditions  which 
emphasise  "heeding  from 
without”  in  doctrines  and 
commandments,  and  look  for 
ward  to  perfect  life  in  the  here- 


Another  factor  which  would 
appear  to  omen  well  for  the 
fixture  of  the  New  Age,  con- 
cerns the  rise  of  consumer  cul- 
ture. There  has  been  a shift  in 
emphasis  from  consuming  ma- 
terial commodities  to  consum- 
ing experiences  such  as  the 
“gaze"  (tourists)  and  the 
“spectacle"  (theme  park  visi- 
tors). The  New  Age  enters  the 
picture  in  that  many  propo- 
nents are  (apparently)  ex.- 

tremelv  skilful  at  evoking  pow- 
> erful  states  of  consciousness. 
And  people  want  to  extend 
their  repertoire  of  the  “culture 
i afexperience"byaddinga 
spiritual  sheen,  a first-hand 
awareness  of  what  it  Is  like  to 
be  vibrant  tranquil  prosper- 
ousor  perfect 

AS  FOR  the  fixture,  many 
New-Age  practitioners 
are  set  to  become  yet 
more  adept  as  technicians  of 
experience.  Technoshamans 

can  literally  plug  in  all  those 

rapidly  developing  electronic 
vehicles  to  orchestrate  out-of- 
fhe-ordinary  experiences. 

But  there  isa  downside  to 

this.  Consumerislic  experi- 
ence-seekers want  it  easy. 


They  do  not  want  to  be  chal- 
lenged. They  do  not  want  to  do 
all  the  work,  practice  all  the 
disciplines  which  the  "seri- 
ous" New  Agers  insist  are 
required  to  “go  within".  Inev- 
itably, it  will  follow  that  less 
than  scrupulous  New  Age  pur- 
veyors will  respond  to  market- 
requirements  by  developing 
“spiritual”  Disneylands. 

Another  danger  is  that  the 
New  Age  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly middle-aged.  The  baby- 
boom,  counter-cultural  cohort 
of  the  1960s  has  grown  older, 
yet  remains  the  focal  genera- 
tion for  much  activity.  There 
might  be  signs  (rf  a revival 
among  younger  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  pagan  na- 
ture spiritualities.  But  unless 
there  is  a resurgence  among 

the  young,  the  New  Age  may 
become  geriatric. 

Given  the  powerful  cultural 
movements  such  as  the  turn  to 
the  settandthe  turn  to  experi- 
ence. the  New  Age  is  likely  to 
flourish.  Furthermore,  techno- 
logical innovations — if  not 
revolutions — will  provide 
great  opportunities  for  those 
intent  on  exploring  what  "ex- 
perience" has  to  offer. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  review 
of  Ihs  future  of  the  New  Age  next 
week.  Paul  Heel  as  will  consider 
its  Impact  on  Christianity.  He  Is 
Reader  in  Religion  and 
Modernity  at  Lancaster 
University  and  author  ot  The 
New  Age  Movement  published 
by  Blackwell. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


THERE  is  an  exquisite  irony 
in  the  fact  that  Bob  Geldofi  42 
today  and  once  the  hero  of  tire 
rocking,  chattering  and  aid- 
gtving  classes,  should  tins 
week  find  himself  mocked  in 
the  liberal  press  and  lauded  by 
tiie  Tory  tabloids  over  his  lat- 
est campaign,  the  rights  of 
fathers.  It's  certainly  implausi- 
ble that  tiie  Sunday  Express, 
which  has  linked  up  with  Sir 
Bob,  would,  to  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. approve  of  the  col- 
ourful lifestyle  he's  led  with 
Paula,  Fifi  Trbdbelle,  Peaches, 

Pixie  and  tire  rest  of  the  crew. 

Privately,  Geldofissaidto 
be  surprised  by  all  the  fuss. 

Can  he  really  be  so  naive?  If;  as 
a millionaire  pop  star,  you 
mulct*  emergency  applications 
to  the  High  Court  citing  mum- 
my’s drug  use  as  a reason  why 
you  should  takeover  residence 
of  your  children,  someone's 
bound  to  notice.  Especially  if 
mummy's  an  outrageous  ex- 
trovert who’s  not  long  since 
spread  out  her  naked  form  for 
a book  promotion. 

This  weekend,  Sir  Bob’s 
gone  to  ground  for  a muted  cel- 
ebration and  overnight  con- 
tact with  the  kids.  Sad  that  he’s  1 
now  hiding  from  the  very  folk 
he  courted  so  furiously  when 
the  Boomtown  Rats  were  push- 
tog  out  easy-listening  punk,  or 
Band  Aid  was  winning  plau- 
dits (and  millions)  for  starving 
Ethiopians.  Bob’s  found  out 


the  hard  way  that  campaign- 
ing for  someone’s  rise’s 
hungry  children  in  a faraway 
land  is  easier  than  fighting  as  a 
father  for  your  own  kids 
nearer  home. 

Today’s  other  birthdays:  Peter 
Ackroyd.  writer,  47;  John 
Bridgeman.  director-general. 
Office  of  Fair  Trading.  52; 
Diane  Cilento,  actress.  63; 
Laura  Davies,  golfer,  33;  Rt 
Rev  Robert  Hardy,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  60;  Vaclav  Havel, 
president  of  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, playwright,  60;  Glynis 
Johns,  actress,  73;  Robert 
Eee,  author  and  broadcaster. 
77;  Herbert  Kretzmer,  lyri- 
cist 71;  Kate  Loslnka,  trade 
unionist  72;  David  Mellor, 
silversmith.  66;  Richard 
Rosser,  trades  unionist  52; 
Norman  Shrapnel,  political 
commentator.  84;  Adrian  Sin- 


dall.  ambassador  to  Syria,  59; 
Raisa  Struchkova,  ballerina, 
71. 

Tomorrow’s  birthdays:  Gerry 
Adams,  President  Provisional 
Sinn  Fein,  48;  Jarvis  Astaire, 
bearing  promoter.  73;  Richie 
Benaud,  cricket  commenta- 
tor. 66;  Melvyn  Bragg,  writer 
and  broadcaster,  57;  Baroness 
(Barbara)  Castle  ofBlack- 
buro,  former  Labour  minister 
and  MEP.  86;  Anthony  Dyson, 
theologian.  60;  Britt  Ekland, 
54;  Dr  Thor  Heyerdahl,  ex- 
plorer and  anthropologist  82. 


Death  Notices 


KNKUfT,  FflBA,  in  AifcfenbroeiMS  Hospi- 
tal. Cambridge  on  2nd  October  In  tor  Betti 
year.  Peace  activist.  UteJong  Socialist, 
anfl-tasem  and  auoporter  of  the  Cuban  r*v- 
ofum.  Writer  and  musicologist.  Details  of 
a memorial  meeting  will  be  notified  later. 
Donations  in  her  memory  may  be  sent  to 
Morning  Star  1-3  ArdMgti  Road.  London  Ml 
4HS. 

WAYMOUTH,  Kathleen  Sytdl  (Hancock}. 
Mother  of  Nigel  and  Edertna.  died  peace, 
fully  alter  a snort  lllrwea  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember. IBM. 


Engagements 


MAHLOW/CLARK,  The  engagement  la 
annetmeed  between  11m  Mart©*,  elder  son 
ot  Prebendary  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Marlow  ol 
WellB-nexMhB-aaa  and  Candida  Clark. 

Sar  daughter  ol  Caraamfra  Clark  of 
n and  Alan  Sharpe  of  Bergerac. 


■To  Mace  yew  announcement  telephone 
0171  7t3  4567  Fa).  0171  713  4138. 
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Hanging  on 
with  Boris 

The  perils  of  weakness 

THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  threat  is  no  longer  the  massive 
weight  of  the  Red  Army  but  its  pitifhl  weakness,  while 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  Russian  leadership  is  no  less 
alarming.  There  is  a sense  of  governing  by  mirrors  as 
Boris  Yeltsin  re-assures  the  nation  from  his  hospital 
bed.  To  be  really  heartened  by  the  message,  the  listener 
has  to  ignore  both  its  contest  and  its  content  Here  is 
the  president  of  Russia,  waiting  for  a triple  or  possibly  a 
quadruple  by-pass,  only  able  to  work  for  a short  time  a 
day.  He  has  intervened  not  to  announce  good  news  or 
new  policies,  but  to  limit  the  damage  caused  by  feuding 
among  his  subordinates.  First  Mr  Yeltsin  puts  down 
prime  minister  Viktor  Chernomyrdin  by  approving  (he 
Cbechenia  peace  settlement  — negotiated  by  security 
chief  Alexander  Lebed  — which  the  prime  minister  had 
foiled  to  endorse.  Then  Mr  Yeltsin,  makes  a second 
statement  to  slap  down  Mr  Lebed,  publicly  admonish- 
ing him  to  •'stop  squabbling  with  everyone"  and  get  to 
work.  If  Bill  Clinton,  or  Jiang  Zemin,  or  Helmut  Kohl  or 
even  John  Major,  behaved  like  this,  it  would  be 
interpreted  as  a catastrophe  for  the  country  concerned 
and  very  bad  news  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  From 
Russia,  It  is  merely  more  of  the  same. 

Mr  Yeltsin  has  also  responded  to  widespread  concern 
about  the  run-down  of  the  armed  forces.  Mr  Lebed 
suggests  that  some  troops  are  ready  to  mutiny:  the 
defence  ministry  says  it  cannot  afford  to  feed  or  clothe 
its  troops  and  that  the  proposed  budget  for  1997  will  not 
cover  basic  needs.  The  plan  previously  announced  by 
Mr  Yeltsin  to  create  an  all-volunteer  army  makes  good 
sense.  Fart  of  the  Chechen  tragedy  has  been  the 
reckless  use  of  conscript  troops  under  incompetent 
cnmmmand-  But  who  is  going  to  volunteer?  Western 
strategists  look  an  this  with  mixed  feelings.  The  Rus- 
sian armed  forces  need  to  "downsize"  to  become  more 
efficient,  white  their  defence  industries  must  be 
slimmed  down  and  focused  on  real  priorities.  If  the 
chance  is  missed  now  while  Mr  Lebed  feuds  with 
Defence  Minister  Igor  Rodionov,  the  whole  structure 
will  melt  into  chaos.  Military  planners  outside  Russia 
should  realise  that  this  is  a much  greater  threat  than 
the  reconstruction  of  an  efficient  Russian  force.  Thurs- 
day’s test  firing  of  a Russian  intercontinental  ballistic 
nuclear  missile,  and  a manoeuvre  involving  cruise 
missiles  (watched  by  Mr  Chenxxnyrdin)  was  a 
reminder  that  chaos  is  the  real  danger  for  the  fixture. 
The  last  thing  that  foe  West  should  do  is  signal  concern 
if  the  Russian  army  begins  against  expectations  to  get 
its  act  together.  There  seemed  precious  little  chance 
yesterday  as  Mr  Lebed  boycotted  the  Defence  Council  — 
which  then  foiled  to  agree  on  anything. 

The  Communist  Party  and  its  allies  in  the  Duma  have 
proposed  a new  medical  commission  to  examine  foe 
health  of  all  top  government  figures.  But  in  reality  no 
one  seems  really  anxious  for  Mr  Yeltsin  to  step  down. 
The  same  reasons  which  prompted  Russian  voters  to 
choose  him  in  the  elections  still  apply:  he  and  his  gang 
are  a known  quantity.’  A new  leadership  contest  now 
could  send  the  country  into  terminal  spin.  Our  attitude 
abroad  should  be  the  same.  Sooner  or  later  Russia  must 
somehow  sort  itself  out,  and  adopt  a position  ■ to 
which,  it  is  entitled  by  its  size,  achievements  and  history. 
Meanwhile,  we  hang  on  and  hope,  and  we  won't  take 
down  Boris's  portrait  yet 


Henry’s  World 

The  thoughts  of  a truly  great  mind 

DOCTOR  KISSINGER.  I presume?  (says  foe  Man  in  foe 
Economist  Advertisement) 

HK  (for  it  is  he,  in  foe  next  aircraft  seat y.  Ye. . .ess? 
MEA:  Tm  supposed  to  feel  inadequate  because  you  are 
reading  foe  Economist  and  all  Fve  got  is  the  inflight 
magazine.  Actually  IYn  thrilled  at  the  chance  to  ask  you 
about  your  career  as  an  international  statesman. 

HK  (shifts  glasses  on  nose,  warms  to  apparent  flattery): 
Fire  ahead,  my  friend. 

MEA:  Is  it  true.  Dr  K,  that  the  description  of  ‘modern 
miracle  worker  of  diplomacy”  has  been  used  about  you? 
HK  (chuckles):  If  I may  say  so,  not  by  me,  but  I may 
sometimes  not  have  protested  sufficiently  loudly  when 
it  was  applied. 

MEA:  On  that  subject  do  you  recall  what  advice  you 
gave  to  President  Ford  when  foe  Shah  of  Iran  visited 
Washington  in  1975? 

HR  Definitely.  I told  him  foe  Shah  was  a man  of  great 
vision  who  knew  where  he  was  going,  a pillar  of 
stability  in  a turbulent  region. 

MEA:  And  where  exactly  did  the  Shah  go  when  he  was 
overthrown.  Dr  K?  _ 

HR  We  cannot  always  assure  foe  future  of  our  friends. 
MEA:  May  we  turn  to  the  Vietnam  War?  You  had 
serious  misgivings  about  it  very  early  on.  Why  did  you 
not  advocate  US  withdrawal? 

HR  Every  fool  knows  why.  Because  a victory  by  a 
third-class  Communist  peasant  state  would  mean  hu- 
miliation for  the  greatest  power  in  the  world. 

MEA:  And  as  a by-product  you  dropped  half  a million 
tons  of  bombs  on  Cambodia,  clearing  the  way  for  the 
Khmer  Rouge?  . 

HK  (stiffly):  We  only  bombed  sporadically  m territories 
which  were  minimally  populated 
MEA:  What  about  the  coup  against  AHende  m Chile. 
Did  you. 

HK  (very  quickly):  There's  not  a shred  of  evidence  mat 
we  were  involved.  But  it  was  neither  morally  or 
politically  unjustified  for  the  US  to  support  those 
internal  political  forces  seeking  to  maintain  a demo- 
cratic counterweight  to  radical  dominance. 

MEA:  Like  foe  Chilean  generate? 

HK  (fiddles  with  copy  of  Economist). 

MEA  (changing  the  subject):  I believe  you  struck  up  a 
very  good  rapport  with  the  Chinese? 

HR  My  conversations  with  Zhou  Enlai  were  philosoph- 
ical, humorous  and  illuminating. 

MEA:  And  your  conversation  with  Deng  Xiaoping, 
when  you  visited  Beijing  five  months  after  foe  Tianan- 
men Massacre? 

HK  (angry  again):  No  government  in  the  world  would 
have  tolerated  having  foe  main  square  of  its  capital 
occupied  for  ei^it  weeks. 

(Plane  lands.  Economist  foils  to  floor  unnoticed). 

MEA:  Thank  you.  Dr  K,  for  giving  me  your  most 

revealing  replies.  . . . 

HK  (whipping  out  an  invoice):  Not  exactly  ‘ giving  , 
dear  sir.  My  interview  fee  is  ten  thousand  dollars, 
payable  to  Kissinger  Associates. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A chronic  dispute  over  ME 


THE  report  into  ME 

commissioned  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer, 
Sir  Kenneth  Caiman, 
is,  like  the  prognostications  o£ 
the  Delphic  Oracle,  open  to  In- 
terpretation (Doctors  say  drop 
confusing  ME  label,  October 
3).  Whilst  admitting  the  exis- 
tence of  the  illness,  it  is  peril- 
ously coy  about  its  aetiology. 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Psychiatrists  is  even 
quoted  saying:  “To  try  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a physical 
jllmxts  and  a psychological  ill- 
ness is  not  just  wrong,  it’s 
meaningless.”  Try  telling  that 
to  someone  with  terminal 
cancer. 

The  report  is  a ftidge — foe 
majority  verdict  of  commit- 
tees committed  to  masking 
the  cause  of  a condition  which 
is  acknowledged  to  incapaci- 
tate one  million  people  in  this 
country  alone.  When  one 
requires  an  expert  opinion 
one  consults  an  expert  and  not 

a committee. 

ME  specialists  define  it  as  a 
central-nervous-system  dys- 
function (hypotbahnic)  trig- 
gered by  a viral  infection  char- 
acterised by  defined 
immunological  dysfunction 
and  reduced  blood  flow  to  the 
brain  stem  and  parietal  lobes. 
The  most  important  ques- 


tion about  ME  is  not  whether 
it  is  physiological  or  psycho- 
logical—although  its  physi- 
cal manifestations  are  not  rep- 
licated in  clinical  depression 
— but  its  cause.  The  incidmce 
of  ME  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  fanners  who  have  been 
exposed  to  organopbosphates 
— deadly  nerve  agents  devel- 
oped by  foe  Nazis.  Nitrogen 
dioxides  from  car  exhausts, 
pesticides  and  otherpollut- 
ante  present  to  the  air,  water 
and  in  our  food  contaminate 
the  immune  and  central-ner- 
vous systems  which  become 

prey  to  opportunistic  vi- 
ruses assisted  by  stress  in- 
cluding  excessive  exertion 
and  genetic  predisposition. 
BJHBerger. 

34  Kensington  Park  Gardens, 
London  W112QT- 

IT  IS  hardly  surprising  that 
the  report  ou  Chronic 
Fatigue  Syndrome  by  the 
Royal  Colleges  cffFhysiclans, 
Psychiatrists  and  General 
Practitioners  recommends  a 
psychological  approach. 

Eight  out  of  16  of  the  members 
of  its  working  party  were  psy- 
chiatrists, at  least  two  of 
whom  are  known  to  be  evan- 
gelical proponents  of  cogni- 
tive-behaviour therapy. 

By  contrast,  eminent  pro- 


fessors, neurologists  and  im- 
munologists researching  this 
most  complex  illness  from 
other  points  of  view,  eg  those 
associated  with  foe  Persistent 
Virus  Disease  Foundation,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  repre- 
sented, nor  was  a practising 
GP  or  dietary  specialist 
Evelyne  Muller. 

Chair,  North  London 
ME  Network, 

83a  Downs  Park  Road, 

London  E58NP. 

WE  do  not  dispute  that  de- 

pression plays  apart  in 

some  patients'  illness.  In  fact, 

a significant  minority  suffer 
from  rfininai  depression — as 
do  sufferers  from  other  dis- 
eases affecting  brain  chemis- 
try such  as  MS  and  Parkin- 
son’s.  But  to  say  that  most 
patients  have  psychological 
problems  is  just  not  true.  Over 
50  per  cent  of  our  members 
display  only  physical 
symptoms. 

This  complex  syndrome  is 
classified  by  the  WoridHealth 
Organisation  as  a neurologi- 
cal disorder. 

CoHn  Barton. 

Leader,  Brighton  and 
Hove  ME  Group, 

28  Kemp  Court, 

Church  Place, 

Brighton  BN2  5JU. 


ML  LTHOUCE I have  bad 
#lCFS  for  eight  searsi  have 
never  resorted  to  continual 
bedrest  and  have  tried  to 
maintain  regular  daily  activi- 
ties. Voluntary  work  and  «re- 


itive  steps  Itoofcmrtfli 
became  too  ill  to  continua-I 
had  weekly  psydwfoer^pyfis’ 
fom- years  and  took  anti-de- 

pressants  forfom  years.  Kei- 
foer  therapy  made  any  toxpact 
on  my  condition. 

There  are  many  research 
programmes  producing  evi- 
dence that  CPS  isaphysical 
fltoess.  Whereis  the  media 
coverage  of  thou? 

Janice  Mnrga. 

44  Aberdeen  Park. 

London  N52BL. 

MERTOALLYaD  cases  cfME 

V are  initiated  by  an  entero- 
virns  which  is  often  described 
as  glandular  fever,  though 
many  factors  are  suspected  in 
causing  ME,  ipchiding  magne- 
sium deficiency  and  insuffi- 
cient production  of  prosta- 
glandins. A lessened  ability  to 
absorb  magnesium  would 
cause  both  physical  and  men- 
tal tiredness,  for  instance. 

B Gorton. 

8 Mill  Lane, 

South  Ehnsafl, 

Yorkshire  WF92DS. 


Hamilton  takes 
the  biscuit 


THE  allegations  that  have 
been  made  concerning  the 
Nell  Hamflton/Ian  Greer 
case  have  led  to  suggestions 
that  political  lobbyists  are  in- 
volved in  a widespread  prac- 
tice of  paying  MPs  (Blair  sacks 
Greer  supporter,  October  4). 

Even  if  the  facts  of  the  Ham- 
flton/Greer  case  were  true, 
they  relate  to  one  lobbying 
firm  in  respect  of  activities 
some  years  pasL  We  have  no 
evidence  that  any  other  repu- 
table  professional  firm  has 
been  involved  in  such 
activities. 

Furthermore,  crar  body  was 
established  in  1994  at  the  Insti- 
gation of  tiae  House  of  Com- 
mons to  regulate  lobbyists  and 
its  membership  now  accounts 
for  the  greatmajortty  the  pro- 
fession's turnover,  (hie  of  its 
central  founding  principles 
was  that  payments  by  those 
wiw  work  wifo  political  insti- 
tutions to  those  who  work 
within  them  may  create  the 
impression  of  a conflict  of  in- 
terest and  should  be  banned. 
No  regulated  lobbyist,  includ- 
Ian  Greer  Associates, 


payments  to  MPs  and  most 
have  never  done  so. 
Charles  Miller. 
Secretary.  Assodationof 
Professional  Political 
Consultants, 

50  Rochester  Row, 

London  SWlPUTJ. 


. nonsense”,  as  David  Alton 
suggests  (draining  up  the 

sleaze,  Octobers),  Neil  Hamil- 
ton's characterisation  of  bis 
financial  relationship  with  Ian 


Greer  as  equivalent  of  that  be- 
tween a purchaser  of the 
Guardian  and  Alan  Rus- 
bridger  sheds  a very  clear  light 
on  foe  issue.  As  a Guardian 
reader,  I pay  to  acquire  foe 
fruits  ofMr  ftuBbridger’s  pro- 
fessional activities  as  a jour- 
nalist, there  be  tag  several 
other  competing  suppliers.  Mr 
Greer,  by  Mr  Hamilton's  logic, 
has  paid  to  acquire  the  fruits  of 
his  professional  activities  as 
an  MP,  there  being  several 
other  competing  suppliers. 
Chris  Alien. 

15  Nasmyth  Street, 

London  W6  0HA. 


|y  I EEL  Hamilton's  defence  of 
IN  his  EKMMX)  from  Ian  Greer 

Associates  is  that  it  was  not  a 
payment  for  work  done,  or  to 
be  done.  Presumably  some- 
body must  have  earned  this 
money  for  the  companies  to 
pay  IGA  to  pay  the  MP.  II  these 
companies  paid  foe  trades 
unions’  proposed  minimum 

wage,  an  employee  would  have 
to  work  more  than  a year  to 

earn  foe  money  font  Hamilton 
got  for  doing  nothing.  IfMPs 
were  not  paid  for  doing  noth- 
ing perhaps  this  country  could 
f-iaim  the  high  moral  ground 
and  pay  everyone  a decent 
wage  for  honest  work 
Simon  Kahn. 

106  Charlton  Church  lane, 
London  SE77AB. 

I Flan  Greer  or  anybody  else, 
including  the  trade  unions, 
wish  to  contribute  to  my 
Association’s  fighting  fund  at 
the  next  general  election,  their 
contributions  would  be  most 
welcoma  Prospective  donors 
should  contact  my  agent 
Rod  Richards  MP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SWiAOAA. 

WHY  is  your  newspaper 
persecuting  that  nice  Mr 
Greer?  The  man's  a saint;  a 
veritable  Father  Christmas 
and  Robin  Hood  rolled  into 
one.  Since  he  gives  money 
away  to  MPs  without  asking 

anything  in  return  will  he  ex- 
tend this  tonon-MPs?  I win 
promise  to  do  nothing  ifhe 
sends  me  cash;  asort  of  set- 
aside  for  commoners. 
REStubbs. 

38Silverdale, 

Banning  Maidstone, 
KentMEl69JJ. 

I OBJECT  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  your  de- 
scription of  Mr  Neil  Hamilton 
MPas  a “political  leper”  (And 
the  gifts,  Mr  Hamilton,  Octo- 
ber 3).  What  have  innocent  suf- 
ferers of  Hansen's  Disease 
done  to  be  associated  with  an 
individual  as  morally  repre- 
hensible, smug  and  devious  as 
IheMPforTatton? 

(Dr)  lean  Stevenson. 

46  Grange  Road, 

Bishop's  Stortford, 

Herts  CM235NQ, 


ANP  TtiSY  C#LL 


An  unhappy  life  on  the  farm 


0*OR  the  moment  the  BSE 
■ disaster  is  not  making 
headlines.  Let  me  give  people 
an  insight  into  how  if  has  af- 
fected me  and  my  family,  and 
many  like  us. 

On  March  20,  Stephen  Dar- 
rell sounded  the  death  knell  on 
the  livelihoods  and  aspira- 
tions afhundreds  of  beef  and 
dairy  formers  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent  The  in- 
decision and  unwillingness  to 
sort  out  the  problem  once  and 
for  all  has  made  life  on  the 
form  almost  unbearable  for  a 
lot  eftrs  and  led  some  to  take 

their  own  lives. 

I run  a herd  of  120  cows  and 
produce  approximately  700,000 
litres  of  milk  a year.  We  have 
borrowed  heavily  to  make  the 
cow  accommodation  and  milk- 
ing  facilities  as  comfortable  for 

the  cows  as  we  can  afford.  In 
1984  our  quota  allocation  was 
370,000  litres,  a 10  per  cent  cut 
an  preceding  years.  Since  then 
we  have  been  cut  another  10 
per  cent  This  seems  crazy;  the 
OK  is  not  self-sufficient  in 
dairy  products.  If  you  want  to 
produce  more,  you  have  to  buy 
or  lease  in  more  quota.  We 
have  always  leased,  not  being 
in  a position  to  buy.  In  the  last 
two  years  the  price  has  gone 
up  to  average  about  12p/litre/ 
year.  This  year,  because  of  the 
huge  backlog  of  cows  waiting 
to  be  culled,  the  price  has 
reached  17V»p.  This  price  is 
totally  uneconomic  but  has  to 
be  paid  just  to  stay  in  business. 
Our  average  milk  price  is  25p/ 
litre.  If  we  overproduce  we  are 
fined  81p,  but  the  milk  is  still 
sold  and  used. 

The  outcome  of  this  is  that 
we  will  have  to  cun  50  cows, 
just  to  stay  in  business- These 
cows  will  either  be  in  milk  or 
in  calf  and  would  have  several 
years  of  productive  life  ahead. 
Our  young  bull  calves,  mean- 
while, are  being  slaughtered  at 
between  four  and  30  days  old. 
We  are  paid  £90  per  calf  This 


all  goes  completely  against 
what  we  are  about 

We  form  because  we  love  the 
countryside  and  tending  the 
animals.  We  look  forward  each 
year  to  each  cow  having  a 
healthy  young  calf  and  to  nur- 
ture that  calf  through  life. 

I wml  into  farming  to  con- 
tinue from  my  lather  in  what  I 
thought  was  a worthwhile  job: 
to  produce  wholesome  food  for 
people  to  eat  or  drink.  He  went 
into  it  because  he,  as  a pris- 
oner in  Burma,  bad  always 
been  hungry.  If  we  and  many 
like  us  disappear,  the  rural 
economy  and  countryside  will 
be  very  much  the  poorer.  We 
are  desperate  fora  way  for- 
ward. Can  anyone  help? 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


Luwie-hatey 

1 HAVE  no  wish  to  exchange 
I with  Nick  Hornby  (Letters, 
October  3)  the  kind  of  “sillin- 
esses " which  he  accuses  me  of 
peddling  at  BlackpooL  I trust 
that  like  me,  he  wants  to  see  a 
stronger,  more  vital  British 
film  industry.  Bat  his  sneer- 
ing attitude  typifies  exactly 
the  mentality  which  I was  be- 
moaning when  I made  my  ob- 
servations about  tiie  effects  of 
allowing  our  approach  to  the 
British  film  industry  to  be  de- 
termined by  a miserably 
small  bunch  of  chattering 
classes.  Quite  properly,  Mr 
Hornby  cites  Four  Weddings 
and  Trainspotting  as  evidence 
that  everything’s  fine  in  OK 
film-making.  I recall,  how- 
ever, similarly  smug  reassur- 
ances by  British  film-makers 
after  the  success  of  Chariots  of 
Fire;  but  I seem  to  have  missed 
the  much-hyped  explosion  of 
smash-hit  By-High  films  which 
was  to  have  f allowed. 

Kim  Howells  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWIAOAA. 


{ Sperm,  embryos,  and  other 
fertile  subjects  for  debate; 


l 1NDA  Grant  {Pause,  think 
L-again.  October  4)  criticises 
the  HFEA  both  for  having  too 
many  powers,  as  in  fee  case  c£ 
“DB"  and  file  posthumous 
use  cf  sperm,  and  for  having . 
toofew.aswithMandyAS-  - 5 

wood.  I would  like  to  explain 
the  authority’s  pt»«TS. 

The  HFEA  was  set  up  in 

IS»  by  Parliament  to  license 
clinics  whichoeate  embryos 

outside  fee  body  (IVF),  used* 


store  gametes  and  perform 
research  on  embryos.  It  must 
afen  Rngnre  that  wriLU&l  COO- 
ff^i»»sfpragnand  use  of  ga- 
metes treatment  - 

has  been  given- Parliament 

did  not  include  in  our 
remit  the  monitoring  cf  fertil- 
ity drags. 

We  also  provide  informa- 
tion to  patients.  doctors  and 

Weprodnce  informa- 
tion on  licensed  fertility  treat- 
ment. We  do  insist  that  an  of 
our  clinics  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  the  potential  child  and 
inform  patients  about  the 
risks  of  multiple  pregnancy. 

Clinics  must  only  replace  up 
to  three  embryos  in  any  one 
IVF  cycle.  Last  year,  we  pro- 
duced a guide  to  DIand 

IVF  dimes.  We  have  under- 
taken five  public  consulta- 
tions since  1391. 

RnthDeech. 

Chairman,  Human  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Authority. 
Paxton  House, 

30  Artillery  Lane, 

London  El  7LS. 

THE  HFEA  is  supposedly 
I sticking  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  refusing  to  allow  a wid- 
ow to  be  inseminated  with  her 
dead  husband’s  sperm  with- 
out  his  written  permission. 
Yet  it  is  not  always  so  very 
law-abiding. 

At  present  men  are  paid  for 
sperm  donation,  but  women 
are  not  reimbursed  in  cash  for 
giving  eggs,  although  they  are 
sometimes  offered  treatment 
as  payment  in  kind.  This  prac- 
tice has  grown  up  in  contra- 
vention of  foe  Human  Fertil- 
isation and  Embryology  Act  of 
1990,  which  outlaws  payment 
for  gametes.  But  the  authority 
has  turned  a blind  eye  until 
very  recently . when  it  has 
begun  to  hold  consultations 
about  reforming  this  breach 
of  the  law. 

Does  the  HFEA  really  as- 
sume that  only  men  “own" 
their  gametes,  even  after 
death?  And  does  it  genuinely 
hope  to  present  itself  as  stick- 
ing resolutely  to  the  statute, 
when  it  has  winked  at  fertility 
clinks’ disregard  for  the  la  w 
overthe  past  five  years? 

(Dr)  Donna  Dickenson. 
Khulen,  High  Street, 

Beckley,  Oxford  OX39UU. 


Y/ODR  correspondents  (Let- 
T tere,  October  3)  aHtookat 
Mrs  B*s  claim  to  use  the  sperm 
cfber  dead  husband  exclu- 
sively mtermsef  property 
rights.  While  ft  is  true  that 
tymmn  L&wtendstapui , 
property  rights  above  all  ; 
others,  under  Natural  Law.  ! 
surely  the  interests  ofiheim- 
born  child  should  fake  prabe-  . " 
deuce.  By  what  right  has  any 
comt  authority to  attenptto . 

bring  a child  into  the 

world  without  two  parents?  - 
Would  it  not  be  preferable . 
for  Mrs  B to  adopt  a child  who 
is  already  an  orphan  than  to 

give  birth  to  one?  Can  we  be 

certain  that  Mr  B him. self,  had 
he  considered  the  matter, 
would  have  wished  bis  chiH  . 
to  be  born  without  a living  . ; . 
father  and  with  aU  the  psycho- 


In  circumstances  of  this 
sort,  it  is  the  children  who 
haw*  rights  and  the  parents 
who  have  duties.  Although  I . 
feel  deep  sympathy  for  Mrs  B 
in  her  bereavement,  I would  . 
hope  that  on  reflection  she  ; 
wouM  come  to  realise  that  jus- 
tice and  henatroliBcIte 
tions  point  in  different : 
directions. 

JohnMackrelL 
18  Wentworth  Mansions. 

Seals  Grove, 

London  NWS  2RL. 

HOW  will  society  react,  per- 
haps in  five  years’ time, 
when  legal  euthanasia  is 

available,  and  a husband 
requests  it  without  his  wife’s 
legal  consent — even  though 
tiie  situation  had  been  dis- 

cussed over  many  years? 
Watertight  legislation  is  nee-' 

essary  to  protect  all  parties  in 

medical  anomalies — rela-  ‘ 

fives  dying  or  deceased  and 

the  medical  profession. . . . 
Keith  D McDermott. 

20  Ley  Top  Lane, 

Allerton, 

Bradford  BD15  7LT. 

/“'vNE  organisation  which 

X^/does  not  appear  to  have  :: 
been  consulted  in  the  case  of  ' 
tile  woman  wishing  to  have. 

her  dead  husband’s  baby  is  - 
foe  CSA.  Ifhe  is  being  treated: 

as  being  alive,  for  the  purpose 

of  insemination,  is  he  also 
alive  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  tiie  child  — or  is  this  to  - 
be  done  at  the  taxpayer’s 
expense? 

Martin  Guha. 

29  Ruthin  Road, 

London  SE37SJ. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot  ' 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  Overthe 
years  my  bookshelves  have 
collected  afeir  number  of 
Welsh  guide-books  but  my 
fevourtte  is  always  the  Cam- 
brian Traveller’s  Guide  of  1840 
though  I admit  that  it  has  a 
few  howlers  in  it  I found  a bad 
one  last  Monday  when  I was 
planning  a walk  up  Craig  yr 
Aderyn  (Bird  Rock)  near 
Tywyn.  The  index  pointed  me 
to  page  234  and  certainly  there 
it  is;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
grotesquely  included  in  a de- 
scription of  CrickhoweL  a 
town  in  south  Wales.  On  Mon- 
day I found  a lovely  approach 
to  Craig  yr  Aderyn  from  the 
TalyUyn  Railway.  A lane  zig- 
zagged me  very  steeply 
through  a natural  oakwood 

with  glimpses  back  to  the 

summit  of  Tarren  Hendre. 
Higher  up,  the  woodland  de- 
generated into  conifer  planta- 
tions which  inevitably  closed 
the  view.  The  road  went  on 
climbing  until  at  lastl  came 
over  a high  ridge  and  now  the 
views  were  all  to  the  north,  a 


wide  panorama  of  pale-green 
hills  across  the  deep,  green 
. valley  oftheDysynnL  Then  as 
I Strode  quickly  downhill  the 
rocky  peak  of  Carter  Idris 
came  into  view  over  to  my 
right  The  lane  went  out  of  tiie 
woodland  into  a wide  world  of 
fields  and  scattered  birches; 
and  there  before  me  was  Craig 
yr  Aderyn,  its  rocks  outlined 
against  the  sky,  the  shattered 
walls  off  its  one-time  hill-fort 
clear  to  see  across  the  slopes. 
On  Monday  I saw  none  afthe 
famous  cormorants  of  this 
rock  but  I was  happy  to  sit 
awhile  on  the  summit  and 
watch  a family  of  choughs 
playing  and  calling  musically 
in  the  Atlantic  breeze.  High 
above  them  two  ravens  and 
three  buzzards  circled,  not 
together  but  in  different  parts 
afthe  sky.  And  as  I walked 
back  to  my  car  I could  see 
them  still  lip  there  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then  a sudden  burst  of 
rain  blotted  out  the  whole 
splendid  scene. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 
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The  great  shorthand  symbols  of  our  time 


A TELE  VISION  com- 
mercial screened  tills 
week  sells  the  virtues 
of  The  Economist  mag- 
azine by  depicting  a hapless 
airline  passenger  who  is  un- 
able to  cany  on  a conversa- 
tion when  Dr  Henry  Kissinger 
takes  the  adjacent  seat  Al- 
though opinions  will  dearly 
differ  about  whether  self-ob- 
session delivered  in  a Teu- 
tonic growl  is  exactly  what 
you  want  at  33.000  feet,  the  in- 
teresting thing  about  this  ad  is 
that  Kisstager  is  judged  by  the 
agency  involved  to  have 
reached  that  unusual  level  for 
a human  being:  to  have  be- 
come associated  with  a partic- 
ular vtrtue.  In  tins  case,  politi- 
cal intelligence. 

This  is  the  strange  process 
of  cultural  shorthand,  in 
which  a personality  becomes 
representative,  in  which  life  is 
boiled  down  to  one  line.  This 
symbolism  is  often  illogical. 
Henry  Kissinger  was  never 
President,  nor  held  elective 


office.  He  was  in  the  White 
House  throughout  Watergate, 
yet  if  you  asked  him  about  it 
in  tiie  first-class  cabin,  this 
great  powerhouse  of  knowl- 
edge would  assure  you  that  he 
knew  nothing.  Jonathan 
Miller  or  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin 
would  be  far  more  challenging 
conversationalists  than  Kis- 
singer. But  none  of  this  mat- 
ters. For  the  last  two  decades. 
Dr  Kissinger  has  come  to 
stand  for  intellect-  He  has 
given  impression  and  the 
world  has  accepted  it 

Other  such  brand  personal- 
ities include  Brigitte  Bardot, 
who  represents  Sex;  Gary  Lin- 
eker and  Michael  Palin,  who 
have  come  to  personify  Nice- 
ness;  Oliver  Reed  and  Dean 
Martin,  who  embody  Drink- 
ing; Barbara  Cartland,  who 
embodies  Virginity;  and  Doro- 
thy Parker,  who  stands  for 
Wit  At  tiie  opposite  pole  from 
Dr  Kissinger,  Keanu  Reeves 
has  become  shorthand  for 
beautiful  male  stupidity. 

These  associations  are  best 
known  In  three  language  for- 
mulas: "Who  do  you  think  you 
are?  Thingummy  Thing?”, 
“seen/had  more  Things  than 
Thingummy”,  and  “Thing 

mates  Thingummy  look  Iflte 
Thing”.  These  procedures  — 
“Nell  Hamilton  mates  David 
Mellor  look  like  Mother  The- 
resa", for  example  — are 
handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  with  minor  cus- 
tomisation. A reckless  driver 
of  my  acquaintance  reports, 


for  example,  feat  within  fee 
last  five  years,  traffic  cops 
have  started  to  say,  “Who  do 
you  think  you  are?"  Nigel 
Mansell?’’,  rather  than  "Who 
do  you  think  you  are?  Stirling 
Moss?”  Perhaps  the  rookies  at 
Hendon  Police  College  are  al- 
ready invoking  Daman  Hifl. 
Before  any  of  these,  there  was 
Speedy  Gonzales. 

This  tendency  readies  a 
peak  in  the  joke  frequently 
made  about  public  women 
judged  to  be  promiscuous:  for 
example,  “Liz  Taylor  has  seen 

more  rarflinfiK  than  Mirh/wlan- 

gelo”.  This  is  the  doubfe- 
whammy  of  cultural  labelling 
In  which  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  has  become  associ- 
ated with  sexual  intercourse 
while  the  object  is  linked  with 
artwork  on  the  underside  of 
roofs. 

The  painter’s  connection 
has  proved  the  more  indelible 
— partly  because  the  fresco 
etched  from  a prone  position 
has  declined  as  an  art  form  — 
while  the  position  of  sexual 
vulture  has  been  more  fickle: 
Britt  Ekland  and  Madonna 
have  both  worn  this  corset 
which,  following  this  week’s 
revelations,  must  be  in  danger 
of  passing  to  the  Duchess  of 
York. 

Cultural  shorthand  occurs 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
feat  fee  use  of  these  arche- 
types makes  both  the  telling 
and  the  comprehension  of 
stories  easier,  both  in  the  pro- 
fessional media  and  in  every- 


day conversation.  But  these 
labour-saving  symbols  are 
also  vital  to  two  kinds  of  lan- 
guage game:  fee  joke  and  the 
commerciaL  There  is  a mental 
pleasure  and  a tribal  pride  in 
spotting  concealed  references 
but  — in  order  for  the  code- 
breaker to  have  any  hope  of 
competing  ou  equal  terms 
with  the  code-setter  — there 
must  be  a set  of  agreed  stereo- 
types. Hence  tiie  majority  of 
gags  and  ads  operate  through 
a rapidly  crackable  code. 

For  example,  fee  footwear 


1 don’t  want  to 
sound  too  pious 
about  this.  Who 
do  I think  I am? 
Tony  Blair? 


fetish  of  the  forms:  first  lady 
of  fee  Philippines  has  recently 
refreshed  a standard1  source 
for  western  comedy:  female 
shopping  habits.  “My  wife’s 
got  more  shoes  than  Imeida 
Marcos",  runs  the  simple  ver- 
sion of  tiie  gag.  ‘Tm  not  say- 
ing ray  wife’s  got  too  many 
shoes,  but  she's  running  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Philip- 
pines” goes  fee  slightly  more 
sophisticated  one.  Finally,  m 
bar  current  show  at  the  Albert 
Hall.  Victoria  Wood,  seeking  a 
simile  for  difficulty,  says: 


"That  would  be  like  trying  to 
get  Imeida  Marcos  out  of  Sax- 
one”,  a joke  which  depends  on 
two  shorthand  symbols:  one 
human,  one  corporate. 

Mrs  Marcos  has  many  other 
qualities  on  which  society 
might  have  fixed  — corrup- 
tion, repression  of  dissent, 
refrigeration  of  a spouse's 
corpse  — but  history  has  con- 
signed her  to  the  shoe  shop 
and  someone  else  will  have  to 
amass  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  slingbacks  to  get  her 
out 

But,  in  rare  cases,  social  no- 
tation can  change.  Asked 
about  the  state  of  their 
relationship  with  a spouse  or 
colleague,  a person  may  reply. 
"Oh,  God.  David  Owen’s  flying 
in  tomorrow”.  Yet  Lord  Owen 
— conversation  Pitman’s  in 
the  90s  for  the  attempted 
settlement  of  terrible  political 
differences  — was  generally 
associated  in  the  80s  with  the 
creation  of  ideological  may- 
hem. A council  noise-preven- 
tion officer  in  a television  doc- 
umentary once  remarked: 
‘Tve  broken  up  more  parties 
than  David  Owen”.  Less  hat* 
pUy,  Lester  Piggott.  who  once 
stood  for  success  — Tve 
backed  more  winners  than 
Lester  Piggott",  businessmen 
and  politicians  would  once 
boast  — - now  exemplifies  tax 
fraud:  Tm  putting  it  in  a Les- 
ter Piggott  Savings  Plan",  says 
the  builder,  asking  to  be  paid 
mcash. 

These  reversals,  though,  are 


rare.  The  badges  tend  to  be 
worn  for  decades.  A genera- 
tion is  slow  to  let  them  go.  If, 
at  some  stage  in  adolescence, 
Ursula  Andress  came  to  repre- 
sent Sex  for  you  — - or  Henry 
Kissinger,  Intelligence  — 
these  codes  will  always  hold, 
whatever  the  incomprehen- 
sion of  your  grandchildren. 
Oliver  Reed  and  Dean  Martin 
have  been  shorthand  for  ine- 
briation for  nearly  30  years. 
WID  fee  comparison  outlive 
than  or  might  more  contem- 
porary topers —Tony  Adams, 
say.  or  Paul  Merton—  be 
called  off  fee  cultural  substi- 
tutes’bench? 

Cultural  shorthand  is  good 
enough  fan  at  the  level  of  a 
joke  or  a social  anecdote.  But, 
in  fee  world  of  journalism, 
there  are  more  serious  impli- 
cations. For  reasons  of  narra- 
tive ease,  public  figures  seem 
increasingly  to  be  permitted  a 
stogie,  non-tranaferable  trope. 
Margaret  Thatcher  stands  fin: 
Strength  and  John  Major  for 
Weakness,  though  she  was  ac- 
tually far  more  of  a tactical 
trimmer  than  Mm  Similarly, 
Bill  Clinton  represents  Infidel- 
ity and  Hillary  Clinton  Femi- 
nism, although,  as  with  most 
human  beings,  it  is  their  com- 
plexity of  qualities  which 
makes  them  interesting. 
These  simple  tabloid  para- 
digms can  be  a barrier  to 
understanding. 

But  I don’t  want  to  sound 
too  pious  about  all  this.  Who 
do  I think  1 am?  Tony  Blair? 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


services 
are  not  always  clever 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


SO  the  Germans  were 
the  sausage  dealers 
and  the  British  were 
the  colonists,  London 
was  SidOD,  Washington  was 
Carthage,  and  Roosevelt  was 
Kapitan.  The  latest  batch  of 
secret  documents  gives  us 
some  nice  Moscow-Centre  jar- 
gon.' It  also  adds  detail  to 
what  we  already  knew  — that 
In  espionage,  the  cold  war 
started  before  the  war  against 
the  Nazis  was  won. 

The  spying  contest  between 
east  and  west  which  began  in 
those  days  went  on  for  nearly 
50  years,  pivoting,  as  one 
writer  has  put  it,  around  the 
possibility  that  between  us 
we  could  “end  civilisation  in 
a day".  Whether  intelligence, 
ours  and  theirs,  helped  to 
avoid  nuclear  war,  and 
whether  intelligence,  ours 
alone,  helped  to  bring  down 


the  Soviet  Union,  are  ques- 
tions still  vigorously  argued. 
But,  as  that  debate  goes  on 
another  has  begun  about  the 
function  of  intelligence  in  the 
post-cold-war  world.  What  are 
Sidon's  snoopers  and  Car- 
thage'S code  breakers  up  to 
now  that  there  is  no  serious 
conflict  with  the  Russians  ? 

The  efforts  erf  the  intelli- 
gence services  to  re-invent 
themselves  have  been  notice- 
able. hi  the  west,  they  have 
switched  emphasis  to  terror- 
ism. the  surveillance  of 
“rogue  states”,  and  economic 
intelligence,  and  are  showing 
a keen  interest  in  sharing 
narcotics  and  organised 
crime  with  police 
organisations. 

They  have  even  moved 
trendily  into  ecology,  with  the 
CIA  and  US  defence  agencies 
mapping  the  ocean  floor 
using  devices  originally  in- 
tended to  shadow  Soviet  sub- 
marines, or  using  satellites, 
as  Richard  Norton-Taylor  de- 
scribed recently,  to  pinpoint 
areas  of  natural  devastation 
and  therefore  of  potential 
Insecurity. 

In  the  east,  the  intelligence 
services  have  survived,  in 
some  countries  at  least,  as  be- 
hind the  scenes  manipulators 
of  the  new  democratic  politics 


and  prominent  members  of 
the  new  business  class.  In 

Russia,  half  the  stock  ex- 
change officials,  for  instance, 
are  said  to  be  ex-KGB.  no 
doubt  retaining  many  connec- 
tions with  the  organisation. 
On  the  political  side,  the  KGB 
even  staged  an  old  fashioned 
tit-for-tat  expulsion  of  agents 
with  Britain  earlier  this  year, 
a puffed-up  affair  that  was  in 
effect  part  of  Boris  Yeltsin's 
election  campaign.  The  KGB 
obviously  also  continues  its 
operations  abroad,  somewhat 
reshaped  to  new  circum- 
stances and  diminished 
resources.  A senior  member 
of  the  old  KGB  establishment, 
in  the  shape  of  Yevgeni  Pri- 
makov. is  foreign  minister.  In 
Poland,  Romania.  Bulgaria 
and  other  East  European 
countries,  and  in  former 
member  states  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  intelligence  ser- 
vices have  some  kind  of  co- 
vert political  role. 

Although  western  intelli- 
gence services  have  had  their 
funding  cut.  they  have  suf- 
fered less,  so  far,  than  the 
armed  forces.  And  they  are 
expensive.  Michael  Herman, 
the  author  of  a new  book.  In- 
telligence Power  In  Peace 
And  War.  notes  that  British 
Intelligence  costs  more  than 


the  Foreign  Office,  and  that 
US  Intelligence  costs  around 
a tenth  of  the  American  de- 
fence budget.  Expensive,  yet 
the  list  or  failures  is.  as  Her- 
man agrees,  an  extensive  one. 
“ Warning  failures"  go  back  a 
long  way  in  intelligence  his- 
tory to  Pearl  Harbour  and  the 
German  invasion  of  Russia 
during  the  second  world  wax. 
but  more  recent  examples 
have  included  the  failure  to 
forecast  the  actions  that  led  to 
the  Korean  War.  the  Sinoln- 
dian  war.  the  Yom  Kippur 
War.  the  Falklands  War,  and 
the  Gulf  War.  and,  many 
would  add,  the  failure  to  fore- 
cast the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  Britain,  the  failure 
to  warn  of  the  IRA's  decision 
to  break  the  ceasefire,  at  least 
in  unequivocal  terms,  is  an- 
other example.  Egg.  it  seems, 
is  a permanent  resident  on 
the  thee  of  intelligence. 

Apart  from  the  failures  to 
warn  of  impending  catastro- 
phes. there  are  the  double 
agents,  the  scandals,  the  ex- 
travagances. and  the  irregu- 
larities — not  ancient  affairs 
like  Philby.  but  matters  of  the 
very  recent  past.  Among 
recent  double  agents  there 
was  AJdrich  Ames,  who 
cheerfully  betrayed  dozens  of 
men  and  women,  trading 
their  lives  for  the  money  to 
live  a luxurious  suburban 
life.  He  is  an  appalling  figure, 
hut  even  more  appalling  is 
the  fact  that  the  CIA  ignored 
the  evidence  pointing  at  him 
for  so  long.  Among  the  scan- 
dals, the  CIA's  connections 
with  murderous  soldiers  and 
secret  police  in  Central  Amer- 
ica continue  to  be  revealed. 
The  extravagances  include 
what  one  letter  writer  to  the 
Guardian  memorably 
referred  to  as  “the  summer 
palace  of  Sargon  II."  the  new 


MI6  headquarters  on  the 
Thames.  The  irregularities 
involve  cases  like  the  British 
attempt  to  purchase  intelli- 
gence on  Russian  forces  from 
West  Cerman  agents  selling  it 
off  for  private  gain,  which  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  head 
of  German  Intelligence. 

Equally  puzzling  to  the  con- 
cerned citizen  Is  the  spying 
on  allies  that  ts  now  more  and 
more  common.  Israel  and 
Prance  were  named  by  the 
CIA  earlier  this  year  as  the 
most  active  in  launching  new 
operations  against  the  United 
States.  With  friends  like 
these,  who  needs  enemies  ? 
American  officials  at  the  G-7 
summit  in  Lyons  carted  their 
documents  to  restaurants  and 


‘Warning  failures’ 
go  back  to  Pearl 
Harbour  and  the 
German  invasion  of 
Russia  during  the 
second  world  war 


into  lavatories,  under  instruc- 
tions never  to  leave  them 
alone  lest  French  agents 
should  swoop  The  most 
recent  ally-on-ally  case  in- 
volves a South-Korean  spy  in 
the  Navy  Department  in 
Washington. 

Yet  for  all  the  defects  of  in- 
telligence, it  is  hard  to  dis- 
pute. the  central  argument  of 
Michael  Herman.  This,  laid 
out  with  great  clarity,  is  that 
intelligence  is  part  of  a much 
broader  process,  the  growth 
of  information-collecting  and 
risk-forecasting  institutions. 
Indeed,  military  and  secret 


In  the  eye  of 
the  beholder 


Some  women  have  their 
breasts  made  bigger  by 
silicone  implants.  Some  men 
have  their  ‘breasts’  reduced. 
Rachel  Cusk  finds  it  all  part  of 
a shift  towards  virtual  beauty, 
virtual  sex,  and  a rejection 
of  the  bodies  we  were  bom  with 
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WHEN  I was 
younger.  I used 
to  daydream 
about  having 
parts  cf  myself 
chopped  off  This  was  puberty, 
when  the  body  begins  alarm- 
ingly to  extend  its  territories, 
acquiring  regions  disturbing 
in  their  savagery  or  mass: 
thickets  cf  pubic  jungle,  out- 
crops cf  acne,  acres  of  flesh, 
mountain  ranges  of  greater  or 
lesser  stature.  One  is  at  once 
enthralled  by  these  develop- 
ments and  helpless  before 
them.  The  body  demonstrates 
its  mutability  while  at  the 
same  time  exercising  its  insu- 
perable will.  Later,  we  learn 
how  to  assert  at  least  some 
authority  over  this  landscape 
in  which  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves confined  for  life. 

We  become  practised  at.  cul- 
tivation. We  can  and  do  exer- 
cise our  powers  of  husbandry. 
We  understand  that  how 
much  we  can  change  the  look 
of  things  depends  on  how 
much  work  we’re  prepared  to 
do.  And  yet  somewhere  in  this 
process  of  adolescent  accom- 
modation, ideas  of  justice 
begin  to  insinuate  themselves. 

Having  acquainted  our- 
selves with  our  own  assets,  we 
begin  to  took  at  other  people’s. 
We  realise  that  this  body  has 
not  only  been  allotted  to  us  on 
a patently  random  basis:  it  is 
actually  beginning  to  affect 
what  happens  to  us.  For 
reasons  neither  of  virtue  nor 
intelligence.  Jane  gets  more 
attention  than  me.  One’s  lease 
on  the  body  still  being  quite 
new;  the  possibility  of  return- 
ing it  under  some  sort  of  dis- 
satisfaction clause  seems  real 
enough.  Its  upheavals  being 
fresh  in  the  mind.  the  . notion 
that  it  might  spring  some  late  | 


compensatory  feature  also  lin- 
gers. Horribly,  like  someone 
waking  up  to  find  themselves 
kicked  in  a room,  as  time 
passes  it  becomes  clear  that 
die  decision  is  finaL  This,  you 
realise,  is  your  fate:  every- 
thing that  is  going  to  happen 
to  you  is  going  to  happen 
here.  It  was  around  this  time 
that  the  notion  of  cutting 
things  off  first  occurred  to  me. 
What  a good  idea,  I thought 
Why  hasn’t  anyone  thought  of 
it  before?  They  had. 

In  Dallas,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  characters  written 
out  of  the  script  by  death, 
accident  or  disappearance 
would  occasionally  return 
looking  completely  different 
A brief  drama  of  mistaken 
identity  would  serve  to  shoe- 
horn the  unknown  actor  into 
the  familiar  role,  invariably 
involving  the  confession  that 
at  some  point  in  their  adven- 
tures in  far-away  places  they 
bad  undergone  hill,  plastic 
surgery.  .The  phrase  “only  in 
America”  could  well  have 
been  born  at  that  moment 
Only  in  America  would  an 
audience  be  deemed  at  once  so 
gullible  and  so  literal-minded. 
Only  in  America  could  a fic- 
tion be  invested  with  so  much 
truth  that  it  would  have  to 
start  telling  lies.  Despite  — or 
perhaps  because  of  — the 
hloody  and  laborious  charac- 
ter of  plastic  surgery,  it  pro- 
vided a bridge  by  whit*  view- 
ers.could  cross  a treacherous 
reality  unharpied 

It  has  become  a common- 
place to  point  out  the  reli- 
gious fervour  with  which  we 
practise  diet  and  exercise,  but 
it  Ls  probably  for  this  reason 
that  they  remain  our  most 
revered  methods  of  self-trans- 
formation. Similarly.  they  lo- 


cate themselves  in  the  human 
mind  at  the  junction  of  doc- 
trine and  will,  public  rites 
which  offer  purpose  and  par- 
enting to  miscreant  impulses. 
That  they  represent  a shift  of 
interest  from  the  next  life  to 
this  one  perhaps  suggests 
nothing  more  than  that  this 
life  has  become  more  pleasur- 
able and  the  fear  of  its  termi- 
nation less  attendant. 

People  not  otherwise  inter- 
ested in  mathematics  are  pro- 
fessorial in  their  grasp  of  the 
algebra  erf  the  human  body 
and  its  concomitant  mechan- 
ics, its  wattage,  mileage,  mass 
and  fuel  consumption.  (I’m 
afraid  I’ve  always  thought 
that  exercise  just  wears  you 
out  — the  notion  that  a desk- 
bound executive  should  wil- 
fully expend  as  much  energy 
in  life  as  a 19th-century  Rus- 
sian peasant  strikes  me  as 
peculiar.;  That  this  science 
should  have  come  to  light  in 
the  dawn  of  the  body's  futility 
suggests  that  we  are  moving 
towards  an  apocalypse  more 
common  to  our  cultures  than 
ourselves.  Now  that  the  body, 
courtesy  of  the  microchip. 
the  combustion  engine  and 
the  test-tube,  has  broken  free 
of  its  moorings  and  set  off  on 
a frolic  of  its  own,  it  would 
seem  to  be  inviting  a species 
of  .fin  de  siecle  excess. 

IT  may  be  the  business  of 
science  to  intervene  on 
the  factory  floor  of 
human  effort  but  for 
most  people  there 
remains  a quantum  leap  be- 
tween doing  a few  sit-ups  with 
your  feet  jammed  under  the 
sofa  and  having  the  fat  hoo- 
vered off  your  belly  by  a giant 
straw.  Nevertheless.  Increas- 
ingly what  we  do  seems  to 
matter  less  than  what  our 
media  soy  we  do.  The  prolifer- 
ation of  images  of  singular 
perfection  and  stupidity 
across  our  visual  culture,  and 
worse  still  the  intellectual 
caniping-op  of  this  culture, 
does  not  just  spell  the  gallows 
for  the  life  of  tile  mind:  it 
bequeaths  an  artificial,  trou- 
bling and  curiously  sexless 
iconography  of  desire  — a 
sort  of  virtual  gender  — to 
those  in  the  foothills  of  adoles- 
cence. The  Exeter  University 
survey  of  teenagers  published 
last  month  revealed  that  the 


majority  of  girls  and  a size- 
able minority  of  boys  between 
14  and  15  were  worried  about 
their  looks,  and  that  around 
the  same  proportion  wanted 
to  lose  weight  The  map  of  the 
body,  wherein  once  were  con- 
tained all  the  secrets  of 
human  diversity,  cf  personal 
destiny,  oT  individuality  and 
ultimate  frailty,  is  out  of  date. 

Our  perceptions  of  beauty 
are  now  neither  pragmatic, 
localised  nor  particularly 
socio-cultural.  They  are  de- 
personalised and  global,  as 
well  as  being  blatantly  narcis- 
sistic: the  sun-tan.  the  toned 
body,  the  capped  teeth,  all 
desirable  evidence  of  hours 
and  money  spent  on  self-wor- 
ship- Beauty  has  lost  its  mys- 
tery. It  is  no  longer  God-given, 
but  man-made.  Who  needs  a 
God  anyway,  when  for  a few 
thousand  pounds  and  a gym 
membership  you  can  be  one? 

The  beauty  industry  has, 
until  recently,  been  predomi- 
nantly European,  dominated 
by  French  products  and  fash- 
ions and  retaining  a strong 
element  of  theatre.  The  grace- 
less, trashy,  addictive  Ameri- 
can import  — Coke,  McDon- 
ald's, aerobics  — has, 
however,  time  and  again 
proved  to  be  more  powerful.  It 
is  typical  of  this  puritanical, 
humourless  nation  that  it 
should  waste  no  time  over  the 
distinction  between  creating 
an  illusion  and  being  one. 
Like  so  much  American  cul- 
ture, these  images  made  flesh 
— women  with  cartoon 
breasts,  men  like  computer- 
game  heroes  — are  rooted  in 
the  im  agination  of  a child. 
Which  is  clever,  because  it  is 
tiie  child  in  us  — wilful,  irra- 
tional. insecure,  prone  to  fan- 
tasy — that  responds  to  them. 
In  a global  schoolyard  anal- 
ogy, Britain's  parents  would 
have  forbidden  it  from  play- 
ing with  America,  so  malign 
is  its  influence.  Why  can't  you 
play  with  France  or  Spain? 
They  live  so  much  closer!  And 
they  spend  their  time  on 
proper  pursuits,  like  football 
and  philosophy,  while  Amer- 
ica tries  to  work  out  how  to 
stage  a nuclear  war  in  space! 

Cosmetic  surgery,  needless 
to  say.  is  all  the  .rage  in  the 
United  States,  with  Ameri- 
cans spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  it  annually.  Women’s 
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magazines  have  long  since 
hidden  a section  of  human 
shame  behind  pages  of  illu- 
sory perfection;  but  the  fe- 
male body  has  had  a brutal 
history,  a long  entanglement 
with  pain  at  the  hands  of  both 
beauty  and  biology.  It  is  also 
firmly  plinthed  on  its  own 
practicality,  while  the  male  is 
increasingly  haunted  by  a 
fear  of  both  biological  and 
social  redundancy.  A sperm 
bank,  a turkey  baster  and  a 
female  population  invading 
the  labour  market  could  make 
times  very  tough.  Cosmetic 
surgery  for  men  both  here 
and  in  the  States  is  no  longer 
in  its  infancy:  American  men 
spend  $507  million  on  it  annu- 
ally <not  including  hair  trans- 
plants, on  which  a further 
$789  million  is  spent!,  and 
clinics  here  put  the  propor- 
tion of  male  patients  at  be- 
tween 20  and  40  per  cent  and 
rising  steeply.  The  procedures 
that  men  tend  to  go  for  are 
anti-redundant  drooping  eye- 
lids propped  open  for  that  vig- 
ilant look,  ears  pinned  back  to 
hear  the  approach  of  back- 
stabbers,  jaw  wrenched  for- 
ward to  take  the  knuckle- 
sandwich  of  20th-century  life. 

THE  British  Associa- 
tion of  Plastic  Sur- 
geons has  no  regis- 
ter of  cosmetic 
procedures  — many 
of  which  are  very  invasive  — 
nor  any  regulatory  powers 
over  clinics.  This  must  make 
that  exquisitely  post-modern 
phenomenon  — suing  your 
plastic  surgeon  — rather  com- 
mon. I spoke  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  one  prominent  clinic, 
who  was  expansive  on  the 
subject  of  what  brings  a grow- 
ing number  of.  male  suppli- 
cants to  his  bloody  altar  an 
increase  in  confidence  and 
self-awareness  in  society, 
apparently.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  a surfeit  of  confidence 
could  deliver  a man  to  the 
operating  theatre  to  have  his 
"breasts"  reduced  (a  firm 
favourite,  apparently).  Naked 
fear  — of  being  thought  old, 
unattractive,  or  even  of  hav- 
ing to  accept  your  lot  — would 
seem  more  likely.  Other  clin- 
ics prefer  to  take  the  fairy- 
tale. don't-worry-dear-it-was- 
just-a-nightmars.  view. 
Tormented  by  memories  of 
being  called  Concorde  at 


intelligence  pioneered  many 
of  the  techniques  used  by  gov 
eminent  and  business  to  col 
iect  and  analyse  information 
of  all  kinds,  from  infant  mor- 
tality to  consumer  prefer- 
ences. so  as  to  make  choices 
Clearer  and  decision-making 
easier.  With  statistical  work 
and  all  kinds  of  less  secret 
forecasting  it  is  part  of  a com- 
plex of  organisations  that 
have,  on  the  whole,  made 
societies  more  prepared  for 
the  future.  Herman’s  own 
recommendation  for  avoiding 
the  accidents  to  which  intelli- 
gence In  oil  countries  has  so 
often  been  prone,  is  to 
strengthen  the  level  where 
secret  and  non-secret  infor- 
mation are  assessed  together 
by  competent  analysts.  His 
work  is  a textbook,  in  fact,  on 
how  to  do  intelligence  well  in 
an  age  when  much  of  it  takes 
place  in  “sizeable,  high-tech- 
nology production  plants" 
like  the  GCHQ  in  which  be 
used  to  work.  Intelligence 
when  properly  done,  he 
claims,  “tends  to  improve  in- 
ternational society  and  does 
not  introduce  new  tensions' 
Again  and  again  intelli- 
gence falls  down  not  because 
of  a lack  of  information  but  of 
a failure  to  analyse  it  cor- 
rectly. Secrecy  and  the  inces- 
tuousness  that  often  accompa- 
nies It  reinforces  these 
conceptual  weaknesses.  In  a 
1956  report  on  American  in- 
telligence. the  former  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  London. 
David  Bruce,  and  his  col- 
league Robert  Lovett,  wrote  of 
a secret  culture  where  "the 
intrigue  is  fascinating  — con- 
siderable self-satisfaction, 
sometimes  with  applause,  de- 
rives from  successes  — no 

charge  is  made  for  failure". 
Intelligence  we  need.  It  is  the 
failures  we  could  do  without 


school?  That  nose,  on  which 
you  may  have  focused  all  your 
adolescent  fury,  garlanding  it 
before  the  mirror  with  venge- 
ful ambitions  and  dreams, 
seeing  the  distinct  but  rocky 
path  through  life  along  which 
it  would  lead  you.  that  beacon 
telegraphing  news  of  both 
your  misfortune  and  your  ex- 
ceptionalness to  the  outside 
world:  well,  now  you  can  just 
chop  it  affl 
Do  people  ever  grieve  for 
their  lost  deformities?  Never, 
apparently.  But  there  must  be 
some  point  to  big  noses.  If 
nobody  had  one,  life  would 
lose  its  . . . big-nosedness. 
Some  complex  social  ecosys- 
tem is  surely  being  disturbed. 
People  don’t  want  to  be 
singled  out  I was  told.  They 
want  to  melt  into  the  crowd. 
But  imagine  a world  that  was 
all  crowd!  A melted,  undiffer- 
entiated mass,  like  a fondue! 

THE  series  Holly- 
wood Men  featured 
a memorable  epi- 
sode on  the  subject 
cf  male  plastic  sur- 
gery. in  which  the  theory  was 
hazarded  that  our  fascination 
with  the  canvas  of  the  body 
has  given  a misleading  im- 
pression of  its  mutability,  that 
our  love  of  self-improvement 
has  produced  an  ancillary  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  cannot 
change.  This  is  not  as  promis- 
ing as  it  sounds.  Men  do  not 
look  down  from  their  Nauti- 
lus machines  and  think,  but 
Fm  still  stupidl  They  look 
down  and  think  — is  it  just 
that  I’ve  got  bigger,  or ...  ? 

Men  are  more  concerned 
with  their  flaccid  size, 
remarked  one  LA  surgeon 
who,  for  his  specialism,  has 
become  known  as  ‘“Doc tea* 
Dick".  How  things  look,  not 
what  they  are:  are  we  evolv- 
ing a sense  of  our  own  unreal- 
ity. losing  our  purpose?  In  our 
obsession  with  time  perhaps 
losing  track  of  it?  Women 
mildly  disturbed  by  the  for- 
tunes of  Pamela  Anderson 
find  it  perplexing  that  men 
could  he  aroused  by  what  is 
no  more  real  than  a pair  of 
socks  stuffed  down  a girl's 
jumper.  Perhaps  anthropolo- 
gists could  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon. The  silicone  breast 
located  as  far  from  the  lactat- 
ing,  cancer-prone  reality  as 
possible,  is  a virtual  sexual 
characteristic.  Indeed,  per- 
haps since  the  invention  of 
the  Pill  we’ve  all  been  having 
virtual  sex  without  realising 
it  The  forces  of  propagation 
have  been  effectively  tamed 
over  the  past  50  years,  leaving 
us  free  to  exist  in  the  present 
tense,  to  acquire  genetically 
useless  features. 

In  an  age  when  science  per- 
mits such  wonders  as  frozen 
embryos  and  multiple  foe- 
tuses, it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  live  in  profound  moral 
confusion  about  the  extent  of 
our  own  physical  sanctity,  the 
place  where  inside  stops  and 
outside  begins.  We  have  al- 
ways been  vain,  and  have 
taken  occasionally  violent 
measures  to  coax  or  bludgeon 
our  bodies  into  the  ephemeral 
poses  of  fashion.  At  least  the 
pain,  if  not  the  beauty  it  af- 
forded, was  genuine.  Now  we 
swim  about  in  the  ether,  leave 
parts  of  ourselves  behind 
there,  wake  up  different. 
What  cosmetic  surgeons 
promise  is  a "new  life”,  one 
which  for  whatever  reason 
you  weren't  intended  to  have. 
What  they  practise  is  the  ulti- 
mate disrespect  for  the 
human  body  masquerading  as 
a belief  in  its  perfectibility. 


THIS  WEEK’S 
ESSAYIST, 
Rachel  Cusk, 
won  the  Whit- 
bread first 

novelists’ 
prize  in  1993 
for  her  book 
Saving  Agnes,  which  fo- 
cuses on  a young  woman 
coming  to  terms  with  Bfe 
and  work  In  London.  She 


has  sines  published  The 
Temporary  (Picador)  and 
completed  a further  noveL 
Cusk,  who  lives  bi  north 
London,  was  born  bi  Can- 
ada ami  brought  up  m Lw 
Angeles  and  Cambridge, 
before  studying  Eng  fish  at 
Oxford.  She  has  reviewed 
fiction  and  TV,  and  now 
writes  regularly  for  the 
Guanfian*s  Comment  Page 


Unity  is 
first 
and  last 


Martin  Kettle 


IT’S  a coincidence  rather 
than  a conspiracy,  but  the 
two  most  interesting  — as 
opposed  to  the  two  most  im- 
portant — speeches  that  I 
heard  at  Blackpool  this  week 
have  both  gone  almost  wholly 
unreported. 

The  first  was  the  speech  of 
this  year's  overseas  speaker, 
Italy's  Democratic  Left  dep- 
uty prime  minister  Walter 
Veltroni.  Veltroni  is  a keen 
admirer  of  what  the  Italians 
call  “il  progetto  di  Blair"  and 
his  flying  visit  immediately 
brought  a much  wider  context 
to  the  events  of  the  week. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the 
intellectually  relaxed  way  in 
which  Veltroni,  a product  of  a 
left  which  has  transformed 
itself  more  thoroughly  than 
ours,  could  say  more  clearly 
even  than  Blair  where  their 
very  similar  political  projects 
are  heading. 

We  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage because  we  are  em- 
barked on  the  same  journey, 
said  Veltroni.  We  are  creating 
a new  left  he  added,  “a  left 
which  is  capable  of  reconcil- 
ing the  socialist  inspiration  of 
the  20th  century  with  other 
philosophies,  from  the  liberal 
to  the  environmentalist  — a 
left  which  does  not  confine 
itself  to  defending  what  has 
been  achieved." 

If  that  representative 
sample  from  Veltroni  sounds 
familiar  then  so  it  should. 


Veltronismo  and  Blairismo 
are  close  cousins.  But  major 
differences  nevertheless 
remain.  In  a single  phrase, 
Veltroni  can  be  untroubled 
about  bracketing  socialism, 
liberalism  and  environmen- 
talism witltin  a single  politi- 
cal force.  The  ability  to  speak 
in  that  way  is  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  left  But  of  its 
British  cousin?  I think  not. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  even 
Blair  doing  such  a thing,  es- 
pec  tally  in  public.  I think  he 
aspires  to  this  sort  of  confi- 
dence. but  he  does  not  yet 
possess  it.  Even  Blair  is 
forced  both  by  Labour  tradi- 
tion and  by  a besieging  media 
culture  to  move  more  slowly. 
The  new  political  alignments 
embodied  by  the  Olive  Tree 
coalition  in  Italy  have  not 
taken  root  here  and  even  such 
a radical  reformer  as  Blair  is 
hesitant  about  inviting  the 
liberal  tradition,  let  alone  the 
environmentalist  one,  into 
common  purpose  with  New 
Labour. 

One  key  reason  for  this  is 
the  difficulty  which  all 
Labour  politicians  now  face 
about  speaking  thoughtfully 
in  public  about  ideas  and 
philosophical  principles.  As 
everyone  has  pointed  out. 


Blackpool  was  an  astonish- 
ingly disciplined  conference. 
But  the  price  Of  that  kind  of 
success  is  that  Labour  has  not 
yet  found  a way  of  conducting 
the  universal  conversation  of 
the  modern  left  in  a mature 
and  inclusive  way. 

Other  European  political 
cultures  seem  to  manage  this 
better  than  we  do.  But  we  are 
also  unusual  compared  with  a 
sound-bite  political  culture 
such  as  America.  As  Jon 
Snow  pointed  out  at  a Black- 
pool fringe  debate,  this  year's 
Democratic  Convention 

showed  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  politicians  of  the 
same  party  to  take  strongly 
opposed  positions  on  impor- 
tant questions  such  as  wel- 
fare without  the  entire  edifice 
of  party  unity  collapsing 
around  them. 

Our  political  culture.  Snow 
rightly  added,  confuses  diver- 
sity with  division.  Public  de- 
bate within  the  Labour  Party 
is  almost  paralysed  by  the 
determination  at  all  costs  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  dis- 
agreement Our  parties  and 
our  media  are  now  dominated 
by  a generation  of  people 
whose  formative  political  ex- 
periences were  the  steam-rol- 
lering discipline  of  the  That- 
cherite  Conservative  Party 
and  the  simultaneous  cata- 
strophic conflicts  of  Labour's 
Bennite  era.  The  result  is  an 
obsession  with  the  belief  that 
disageements  lose  elections. 
Tom  Sawyer,  a nice  man  and 
a case  in  point,  spoke  very 
much  in  this  mode  at  Black- 
pool yesterday  morning. 

We  all  know  why  Labour  is 
like  this  now.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  stifles  a discus- 
sion which  needs  to  find  an 
adult  outlet.  And  this  is 
where  the  second  of  the 
speeches  comes  in. 

It  was  given  by  Robin  Cook. 
His  fringe  lecture  on  radical 
politics  for  the  new  millen- 
nium was  a stimulating  and 
scrupulously  party-line  ex- 
amination erf  ways  in  which 
Labour  can  adapt  to  changed 
times  without  losing  confi- 
dence in  itself.  I suspect  that 
we  saw  here  a prototype  of 
the  Labour  conference  of  the 
future,  in  which  absolutely 
nothing  of  genuine  interest 
happens  on  the  conference 
floor  save  on  exceptional  oc- 
casions, and  it  is  left  to 
thoughtful  politicians  to 
make  their  often  heavily  en- 
coded views  known  in  set- 
piece  fringe  lectures. 

LABOUR'S  conference  of 
the  future  will  become, 
in  other  words,  like  the 
Conservative  conference  of 
the  past,  with  its  most  sub- 
stantial figures  like  Cook 
dominating  the  fringe  in  the 
way  that  Heseltine,  Howe, 
Tebbit  and  Biffen  did  in  the 
1980s  Tory  Party. 

And  therein  lies  the  even- 
tual limitation  of  Labour's 
current  discomfort  about  pub- 
lic debate.  Because  look  what 
happened  to  that  sort  of  Con- 
servative conference.  It  be- 
came the  difficult,  embittered 
event  which,  even  in  a pre- 
election period,  we  may  see  at 
Bournemouth  next  week. 

These  changes  are  cyclical, 
and  debate  will  eventually 

find  a way  to  flourish  within 
the  Labour  Party.  We  in  the 
press  have  a role  to  play  in 
permitting  that  to  happen  if 
we  can.  But  so  too  must  the 
party  itself.  At  the  end  of  an 
immensely  Important  confer- 
ence. Labour  still  has  to  find  a 
less  uptight  way  to  conduct  a 
conversation  about  the  regen- 
eration of  left  politics.  There 
must  be  more  to  Blairismo 
than  machismo. 
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Beyond  the 


^exposition, 
Europe’s 
car  industry 
is  desperate 
fi 


economies, 
says  CHRIS 


in  Pans 


Ford’s  new  baby  the  BLa, 
tipped  to  tap  a new  market, 
left,  polishing  up  the  BMW 
M3  Roadster,  right,  and 
Saab's  security  system, 
making  no  bones  about  its 
credentials,  at  the  Paris 
Motor  Show 

photographs-.  jacwoabaghan. 

LAURENT  REBOURS,  FRANCOS  MOH 


Fear  grows  under  October  sun 


October  sun  and 
the  Mondial  de 
l'auto  is  under 
way.  Concept  cars 
and  new  car 
launches  are  as  evident  as 
ever,  the  stands  are  crowded, 
the  colours  bright  and  the 
staff  beautiful.  The  car  is  king 
and  here  at  least,  close  to  the 
Porte  de  Versailles,  its  sub- 1 
jects  have  plenty  of  cake. 

But  beyond  the  pare  de  l’ex- 
position  foreign  threats  lurk. 
Hans  Weiser  says:  "We  are  in 
jeopardy  on  ail  sides.  From 
the  Americans,  the  Japanese 
and  the  Koreans.” 

Mr  Weiser.  in  fact  works 
for  an  American  group,  the 
largest  motor  components 
company  in  the  world,  a 
group  owned  by  General  Mo- 
tors and  renamed  Delphi.  But 
he  is  speaking  as  a European 
rather  than  president  of  Del- 
phi's European  operations. 
Smalt  grave  and  rather  Ger- 
man. he  is  given  to  under- 
statement And  what  he  says 
implies  the  future  is  more 
revolution  than  laissez-faire. 

He  says:  “The  Japanese  and 
Korean  companies  will  come 
to  Europe.  They  are  on  the 
way  and.  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
they  have  very  aggressive 
plans.  That  is  why  we  must  be 
aggressive  too." 

As  Mr  Weiser  is  the  first  to 
agree,  the  turmoil  in  the 
European  car  industry  is  due 
to  more  than  anticipation  of 
competition  from  low  cost 
regions  such  as  the  Far  East 
The  industry  is  beset  by  envi- 
ronmental legislation,  safety 
laws  and  overcapacity.  Profit 
margins  are  being  squeezed 


as  competition  drives  down 
prices.  Consumers,  French 
newspapers  are  assuring  ex- 
hibition visitors,  have  never 
had  it  so  good. 

The  car  companies  are  res- 
ponding by  beefing  op  the 
specification  of  their  cars,  or 
"adding  value",  as  Mr  Weiser 
pats  it  This  pushes  up  the 
costs  they  are  anxious  to 
drive  down.  By  streamlining 
their  own  operations,  the  car  : 
companies  can  cut  costs  so  j 
far.  For  more  lasting  econo-  j 
mies,  they  need  suppliers  to 
help  them  make  more  of  the 
car  outside  their  own  assem- 
bly lines. 

The  suppliers  are  in  turn 
reorganising  as  fast  as  poss- 
ible. On  offer  are  lucrative 
long  term  supply  contracts. 
But  to  win  them,  they  need 
technical  expertise,  the  abil- 
ity to  apply  it  worldwide,  and 
the  financial  muscle  to  set  up 
plants  sometimes  dose  to  the 
car  factories,  sometimes  far 
away  in  low  cost  areas. 

This  reorganisation  Is  caus- 
ing mounting  concern  that 
the  industry  may  "hollow 
out”,  with  thousands  of  jobs 
relocated  to  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  Mr  Weiser 
predicts  that  Delphi  will  con- 
tinue to  set  up  more  capacity 
in  eastern  Europe  for  another 
five  years  before  the  right  bal- 
ance is  reached.  Some  10,000 
of  the  group's  36,000  employ- 
ees work  in  eastern  Europe 
today.  Growth  should  prevent 
job  cuts  in  the  west,  but  east- 
ern Europe  will  do  better. 

Mr  Weiser  estimates  labour 
costs  about  $2  an  hour  in 
Romania,  $30  in  Germany.  $25 


| in  France  and  $18  in  the  UK. 
The  attractions  of  the  east  are 
dear. 

There  is  not  a penny,  cen- 
time or  pfennig  to  spare. 
When  the  European  Commis- 
sion hands  down  tougher  en- 
vironmental laws,  it  Is  the 
fuel  and  emissions  systems 
suppliers  that  bear  much  of 
the  burden.  When  safety  laws 
are  drafted,  they  affect  the 
steering  and  braking  compa- 
nies, the  seat  belt  makers,  the 
electronics  firms.  The  car 
company  tailors  the  solution 
to  each  design;  the  supplier 
finds  the  solution  in  the  first 

plflfy 

There  is,  as  a result,  a 
relentless  pressure  on  the 
parts  industry,  which  is  forc- 
ing through  a wave  of  merg- 
ers, acquisitions  and  clo- 
sures. Many  go  unnoticed. 
But  two  cross-border  deals 
recently  drew  attention  to 
this  restructuring.  The  Ger- 
man company  Bosch  is  to 
merge  with  US  group  Allied 
Signal,  while  Lucas  of  the  UK 
has  merged  with  Verity  of  the 
US. 

Mr  Welser’s  company  is 
forecast  to  increase  its  Euro- 
pean sales  at  15  per  cent  a 
year.  The  company  is  in  the 
running  to  buy  others,  but 
wants  technology,  not  market 
share.  Mr  Weiser  appreciates 
that  the  prospect  of  the  larg- 
est component  company  in 
the  world  becoming  even  big^ 
ger  causes  concern  among  its 
clients  who  like  to  have  a 
choice  of  supplier. 

But  Delphi’s  progress  has 
been  hampered  by  the.  iden- 
tity of  its  shareholder.  Peu- 


geot boss  Jacques  Calvet 
scuppered  Delphi's  plans  to 
take  a stake  in  Valeo,  the 
leading  French  components 
group,  because  it  is  a GM  sub- 
sidiary. 

The  episode  was  not  missed  i 
by  the  American  financial 
markets  which  suspect  that . 
GM  is  preparing  to  float  Del- 
phi off  to  appease  sharehold- 1 
ere  fed  up  with  the  shares’  I 
sluggish  performance  — an  1 


issue  Mr 'Weiser  declines  to 
discuss. 

Whatever  the  prospects  of 
Delphi  becoming  indepen- 
dent. for  many  smaller  com- 
panies the  restructuring 
spells  an  end  to  their  indepen- 
dence. If  not  taken  over,  they 
will  find  themselves  locked 
into  joint  ventures  and  col- 
laboration. Car  companies 
can  at  least  deploy  marketing 
expertise  in  the  face  of  the 


overcapacity.  Ford  is  search- 
ing for  new  market  niches 
with  its  mini.  Ka.  Peugeot  is 
giving  its  existing  11%  small 
car  new  life  with  help  from 
model  Toes  de  La  Fressange 
(.“In  voiture  des  femmes  dyna- 
miques. , descretes  et  chics  d la 
fois’J.  For  the  components 
companies,  upon  which  the 
car  groups  ultimately  depend, 
there  is  no  such  glamour 
ahead- 
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In  1995,  LG's  annual  sales  grew  402  to  over  US$64  billion 
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Deutsche  Telekom  vows 
to  double  payout  after  year 


Success  is  sweet, 
motes  NICHOLAS 
BANNISTER 


DEUTSCHE  Telekom  di- 
rectors yesterday 
committed  them- 
selves to  doubling  the 
group's  payout  after  its 
first  foil  year  as  a quoted 
company  and  to  increasing 
dividends  in  line  with  prof- 
its growth  thereafter. 

The  German  state  tele- 
communications group, 
Europe's  largest  privatisa- 
tion, could  raise  up  to  £6.3 
million  when  it  is  launched 
at  the  end  of  next  month. 

The  directors,  in  a pre- 
liminary prospectus  pub- 
lished yesterday,  said  they 
expected  to  pay  dividends 
totalling  DM1.5  billion  for 
1996,  equivalent  to  DM0.60 
a share,  and  about  DM3 
billion  for  1997. 

Finance  director  Joachim 
Krdske  said  the  board  had 
endeavoured  to  ensure  that 
the  group's  future  develop- 
ment could  take  place  from 
. a sound  financial  and  com- 
mercial basis. 

"This  achievement  is 
underlined  by  our  commit- 
ment to  increasing  divi- 


dends in  Une  with  future 
results,"  he  said. 

The  Deutsche  Telekom  of- 
fer Is  made  up  of  500  mil- 
lion new  shares,  represent- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  the  en- 
larged capital  If  there  is 
adequate  demand,  a farther 
75  million  new  shares  may 
be  sold.  The  bulk  of  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  reduce 
debt 

The  shares  are  due  to  be 
quoted  on  eight  German 
stock  exchanges,  including 
Frankfurt  and  on  the  New 
York  and  Tokyo  exchanges.  | 

The  group  is  not  due  to 
announce  the  initial  price 
range  for  the  offer  until  Oc- 
tober 22,  but  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell,  the  merchant 
hanking  arm  of  Deutsche 
Bank,  the  offer’s  main  co- 
ordinator, said  in  a report 
yesterday  that  DM20  to 
DM30  a share  would  be  an 
appropriate  price. 

In  sterling  terms  that 
would  value  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom at  between  £21.2  bil- 
lion and  £31.8  billion.  By 
comparison,  British  Tele- 
kom has  a market  value  of 
£22.6  billion. 

Dr  Kr&ske  confirmed  that 
I Deutsche  Telekom  intended 
to  reduce  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  huge  debt 
mountain  it  Incurred  as  a 


result  of  the  costly  upgrad- 
ing of  the  telecom  infra- . 
structure  in  former  east 
Germany. 

He  said  net  debt  had, 
fallen  by  DM20  billion  to 
DM107  billion  since  Janu- 
ary 1995  and  was  expected 
to  come  down  to  DM65 
billion  by  the  year 2000. 

Deutsche  Telekom  is  fore- 
casting an  operating  profit 
for  the  current  year  of  DM6 
billion,  against  DM10.3  bil- 
lion in  1995.  However,  it 
claims  that  the  1995  figure 
would  be  nearer  DM4  bil- 
lion if  adjusted  to  take  ac- 
count of  disposals  and  Its 
new  obligation  to  pay  VAT. 

BZW’s  telecom  analyst 
Richard  Millington,  said  in 
a report  last  month  that  the 
group  should  have  little  dif- 
ficulty reducing  debt  be- 
cause of  its  huge  free  cash 
flow. 

More  than  two  million 
Germans  have  already  reg- 
istered an  interest  in  the 
offer,  a move  which  will  en- 
title them  to  price  dis- 
counts on  the  first  309 
shares. 

The  privatisation  of  Deut- 
sche Telekom  comes  as  the 
main  European  telecom 
markets  prepare  for  the  in- 
troduction of  fall  competi- 
tion by  the  start  of  1998  . 


It's  nice  to  meet  you. 
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ALL  THIS  LCOMOMIC 
LNCeRTAlNTi'S  GOING  TO 
LEAP  TO  R&TLVf 
SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  v 


It  s Matt  Ryan's  jot  to  listen. 

As  a Senior  Designer  at  LG  Electronics  Dwign-Teck,  Matt  must  intimately  understand  tke  different  aestketica 
of  eack  European  country.  And  tken  translate  tkat  understanding  into  intelligently  designed  TVs,  VCRs  microwaves' 
and  otker  products.  (Matt  and  kis  colleagues  even  kelped  design  tkeir  company's  Red  Oak  House  Headquarters  ) 

At  LG,  we  listen  a lot  to  our  customers.  We  tkink  tkat  kakit  explains  wky  we're  leaders  in  advanced  applications 
like  tkin-film  transistor  liquid  crystal  displays  and  kigk-definition  TV 

We’re  active  in  many  otker  kusiness  areas  too,  including  DRAM  memory  ckips,  pkarmaceuticals,  and  satellite 
communications. 

And  tke.same  dedication  and  customer  focus  Matt  Ryan  and  kis  fellow  designers  kring  to  tkeir  work,  our  126,000 
Otker  employees  kring  to  our  otker  areas  of  expertise. 

Now,  kow  can  we  kelp  you?  i jaa^ 
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Kloinwort  Benson  claims  that  investment  manager  was  dismissed  ‘for  failing  to  follow  i 
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Sack  for  worried  fund  chief 


Saturday  Notebook 


Bumpy  ride  on 
the  euro  express 


Patrick  Donovan 
CHy  Editor 


SENIOR  fund  man- 
ager at  Kleinwort 
Benson  yesterday 
i claimed  that  he  was 
— eked  after  com- 
plaining about  the  ethics  of 
the  leading  City  firm. 

Mark  Horn,  a barrister, 
who  managed  share  portfolios 
worth  more  than  £250  million 
told  the  Guardian  of  his 
Amoral  outrage"  which  had 
prompted  him  to  appeal 
repeatedly  for  investigations 
by  the  firm’s  own  internal 
Compliance  department. 

The  fund  manager,  who 
.worked  at  Kleinwort  Benson 
Investment  Management, 
says  that,  his  legal  training 
made  him  unable  to  accept 
practices  which  he  consid- 
ered against  the  interests  of 
his  own  clients. 

Mr  Horn  managed  the 
European  Special  Situation 
fimd  and  looked  after  Euro- 
pean equities  investments  for 
a number  of  emerging  market 
funds  managed  by  Kleinwort 
Benson,  one  of  the  financial 
world's  biggest  institutions. 

Among  the  complaints  he 
has  lodged  with  the  firm’s 
compliance  department  are 
allegations  that 

• The  wife  of  a senior  Klein- 
"wort  official  was  given  “pref- 
erential'’ treatment  in  the  al- 
location of  shares  in  the  stock 
market  flotation  of  a Spanish 
company  four  months  ago.  He 
claims  that  this  individual 
got  around  £200,000  worth  of 
shares  — more  than  any 
single  financial  institution. 

• A group  of  employees 
bought  shares  in  a “hot” 
Swedish  biotechnology  com- 
pany when  they  bad  informa- 
tion not  available  to  the  rest 
of  the  market 

• Fund  managers  were  in- 
structed not  to  approach  the 
compliance  department  direct, 
and  were  told  that  all  matters 
of  concern  should  be  passed 
through  a senior  director. 

• Complaints  were  made 
when  he  raised  issues  about 


City’s  Chinese  separation . . . Kleinwort's  corporate  finance  at  20  Fenchurch  Street— and  nextdoor  at  no  10,  the  fund  managers  photograph. ghaham  turned 


his  own  Investments  if  they 
were  deemed  to  have  a nega- 
tive impact  on  other  parts  of 
Kleinwort  Benson's  business. 
He  cited  comments  he  had 
made  about  the  outlook  for 
French  privatisation. 

Mr  Horn  said  that  be  was 
unable  to  tolerate  a situation 
which  be  felt  compromised 
the  interests  of  the  investors 
in  his  funds.  He  said  that  his 
legal  respoosiblity  was  to  his 
own  funds  and  this  could  not 
be  influenced  by  other  sides 


of  the  business.  He  said  City 
regulation  obliged  the  bank  to 
maintain  a strict  “Chinese 
wall"  between  fund  manage- 
ment and  corporate  finance. 

He  said  that  signs  of  this 
division  breaking  down 
“must  be  of  concern  to  all  in- 
vestors. particularly  as  it 
would  seem  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  exercise  influence  over 
the  *buy  side',  despite  the  reg- 
ulations which  assure  inves- 
tors that  their  interests  are 
never  compromised”. 


He  told  the  Guardian:  “It  is 
an  issue  of  corporate  attitude. 
People  are  doing  things 
which  are  so  obviously 
wrong.  Over  the  last  year  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  all  of  us  to  work 
there.  You  are  employed  by  a 
firm  but  your  prime  loyalty 
under  law  is  to  clients." 

A spokesman  for  Kleinwort 
Benson  said  that  Mr  Horn  has 
been  dismissed  for  failing  to 
follow  management  instruc- 
tions. Other  sources  said  that 


he  was  “a  man  of  integrity 
who  feels  keenly  about  a 
point  of  principle". 

A rival  at  another  fund 
manager  said:  “He  is  a very 
decent  guy  who  cared  deeply 
about  his  clients.*' 

The  company  confirmed 
that  Mr  Horn  had  been  in  cod- 
tact  with  its  compliance  de- 
partment about  matters  in- 
cluding allegations  of 
“preferential"  treatment  to 
the  wife  of  a senior  Kleinwort 
figure.  However  it  said  that 


there  was  no  substance  to  the 
claim.  It  added  that  Mr  Horn 
“may”  have  been  told  that  he 
should  report  any  compliance 
concerns  direct  to  Chief  In- 
vestment Officer  Brennan 
Hioms.  ■ 

A spokesman  denied  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  pre- 
vent Mr  Horn  raising  issues 
which  worried  him.  He  denied 
knowledge  of  complaints  to 
the  compliance  department 
about  staff  share  dealing  in 
Scandinavian  stocks. 


Chapter  of  accidents  continues 


Commentary 


Bank’s  tarnished  reputation  has  been  dealt 
new  blow,  say  Paul  Murphy  and  Ian  King 


THE  spectre  of  a senior 
fund  manager  going 
public  with  allegations 
of  impropriety  could  not  have 
come  at  a worse  moment  for 
an  investment  bank  which 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  Lon- 
don's most  accident  prone  in 
the  post-Big  Bang  era. 

Over  recent  months,  execu- 
tives at  Kleinwort  Benson 
have  displayed  a new  confi- 
dence. / speaking  of  a “new 
spirit",  with  the  firm  finally 
“refinding  its  feet”  in  the 
wake  of  Last  year’s  takeover 
by  Germany's  second  largest 
bank,  Dresdner. 

Others  are  not  so  sure.  As 
one  forma*  Kleinwort  execu- 
tive said  yesterday:  "It  has 


never  been  a tightly-managed 
sort  of  place.  They  have  a few 
very  good  people  there,  but 
there  are  too  few  of  them.” 

Kleinwort  Benson 
viewed  as  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  prestigious  City  in- 
stitutions at  its  birth  in  1906 
— was  laid  low  three  years 
later  after  suffering  disastr- 
ous losses  in  its  market-mak- 
ing division.  Large  numbers 
of  staff  had  to  be  laid  off. 

A long  and  careful  recovery 
programme  was  capped  by 
last  year’s  takeover. 

On  the  corporate  finance 
and  broking  side  of  the  group, 
confidence  is  said  to  have 
grown  substantially  since  an 
embarrassing  eight-month 


‘...the  murders,  the 
drug  addiction,  the 
muggings,  the  horrors 
we  experience  in  our 
beloved  land...  that’s 
not  the  Queen  is  it, 
sitting  over  there?’ 


Alec  Guinness  takes 
a civilised  lunch  with 
feny  Coleman 


period  during  1993,  when  the 
firm  was  trying  to  find  a new- 
chief  executive  to  replace 
Jonathan  Agnew,  who  had 
quit  The  job  was  finally  filled 
with  the  promotion  of  two 
men.  Sir  Nicholas  Redmayne 
and  David  dementi,  to  the 
position  of  joint  chief  execu- 
tives Tor  investment  banking. 
Colin  Maltby  was  retained  as 
chief  executive  of  investment 


merger  advisers,  research  an- 
alysts and  similar  people. 

Privately,  Kleinwort  staff 
have  taken  particular  plea- 
sure at  the  recent  unit  trust 
scandal  which  has  over- 
whelmed rival  investment 
bank  Deutsche  Morgan  Gren- 
fell Deutsche,  Germany’s  big- 
gest bank,  and  Dresdner  are 
fierce  competitors  throughout 
the  world. 


BRITISH  fund  managers 
have  long  enjoyed  a rep- 
utation for  probity  and  in- 
tegrity. As  increasing  num- 
bers of  investors,  including 
those  making  retirement 
plans,  entrust  their  savings 
to  these  managers,  there 
needs  to  be  absolute  confi- 
dence that  the  system  will 
not  be  abased. 

Chinese  walls  between 
the  managers  and  their  in- 
vestment banking  counter- 
parts must  be  maintained; 
compliance  strictly  and 
fairly  enforced  and  the 
funds  managed  prudently. 

There  will  always  be  de- 
mands for  better  perfor- 
mance, but  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  jeopar- 
dise the  safety  of  investors. 

In  the  past  18  months  it 
has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  standards,  in 
some  financial  houses,  may- 
have  slipped.  When  Barings 
was  forced  into  Administra- 
tion in  February  1995  it  was 
discovered  that  Barings 
fund  management  compa- 
nies had  broken  through 
the  Chinese  walls  and  de- 
posited cash  with  the  bank. 
Only  the  intervention  of  an 
overseas  buyer  preserved 
this  cash  for  investors. 

More  recently  a fund 
manager  at  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  was  given  the 
freedom  to  spin  his  own 
web  of  companies  in  three 
European  trusts,  opening 
up  a £200  million  chasm. 
Had  Morgan  Grenfell  not 
been  part  of  a global  finan- 
cial group  Peter  Young’s 


errors  could  bave  under- 
mined the  whole  edifice. 

Our  disclosures  today 
about  the  hurried  depar- 
ture of  a senior  fund  man- 
ager at  Kleinwort  Benson 
raises  issues  about  the 
workings  of  Chinese  walls. 

It  is  of  course  irritating 
for  a corporate  finance  de- 
partment if  its  counter- 
parts in  fund  management 
raise  public  or  private 
questions  about  the  quality 
of  a privatisation.  But  that 
is  their  right. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  em- 
barrassing if  a fund  man- 
agement official  raises 
compliance  questions  in- 
volving a major  family 
shareholder.  Even  if  the 
questions  raised  turn  out  to 
be  wide  of  the  mark,  that  is 
no  reason  to  undermine  the 
questioners’  positions. 

Were  such  people  lis- 
tened to  more  carefully, 
some  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems seen  in  the  City's  in- 
vestment banks  in  recent 
years  might  have  been 
beaded  off. 

The  Kleinwort  Benson 
case  is  symptomatic  of  a 
willingness  in  the  City  to 
sweep  problems  under  the 
carpet  rather  than  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of 
regulators  or  address  fun- 
damental issues  of  ethics. 

Investors  need  to  be  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that 
fond  managers  are  acting 
in  their  interests,  rather 
than  those  of  other  clients, 
shareholders  or  interested 
parties. 


‘They  have  a few  very  good  people 
there  but  there  are  too  few  of  them’ 


management  with  Lord  Rock- 
ley  heading  the  group  as  exec- 
utive chairman. 

New  business,  in  the  form 
of  mandates  to  handle  large 
international  cash  raising  ex- 
ercises and  flotations,  began 
to  flow  in. 

In  June  of  last  year,  Klein- 
wort’s  investment  manage- 
ment division  was  given  an- 
other shake-up.  with  Sir 
Nicholas  taking  on  Mr 
Maltby*s  responsibilities.  Mr 
Maltby  left  the  group. 

Sir  Nicholas  admitted  at 
the  time  that  investment 
management  had  lagged  in 
the  recovery  experienced  by 
Kleinwort's  other  divisions  — 
notably  international 
hanking. 

While  progress  at  the  in- 
vestment management  div- 
ision remained  slow,  the 
group  as  a whole  began  to 
move  back  up  the  rankings  of 


However,  the  group  has 
still  had  problems  with  the 
poor  performance  of  some  of 
its  own  Investment  vehicles 
— most  notably,  the  Klein- 
wort European  Privatisation 
Investment  Trust. 

It  was  sold  as  an  invest- 
ment vehicle  for  European 
privatisation  issues  to  a 
hungry  public  in  1994.  But  by 
early  this  year,  a poor  invest- 
ment performance  had  caused 
Kleinwort  to  launch  an  elabo- 
rate share  buy-back  plan. 

A number  of  rival  fund 
managers  immediately  came 
up  with  some  alternative 
plans,  with  the  TR  European 
Growth  fund  actually  launch- 
ing what  was  a hostile  break- 
up bid. 

TREG  was  seen  off  just 
recently,  but  Kleinwort's  rep- 
utation as  a money  manager 
had  already  suffered  another 
sharp  blow. 


Casino  operator  Stakis  becomes  front-runner 
for  Lonrho’s  Metropole  chain  with  £300m  bid 


DomMc  Walsh  and  Ian  King 


STAKIS.  the  Glasgow- 
based  hotel  and  casino 
operator,  is  believed  to 
be  preparing  a bid  of  up  to 
£300  million  for  Lonrho’s  Me- 
tropole Hotels  chain. 

Stakis,  which  recently  sig- 
nalled its  ambition  to  expand 
Its  British  conference  hotel 
activities,  is  expected  to  part- 
finance  the  deal  through  a 
substantial  rights  issue. 

Until  a few  days  3go  the 
favourite  to  buy  the  five  con- 
ference hotels  was  stock  mar- 
ket newcomer  Millennium  & 
Copthome  Hotels,  the  group 
controlled  by  Singaporean 
billionaire  Kwek  Leng  Beng. 

However,  it  is  understood 
that  Millennium's  interest 
has  coded,  and  that  it  is  now 
in  negotiations  to  buy  Lon- 
don’s Britannia  Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotel  for  more  than 
£70  million. 

Lourho,  which  last  month 
abandoned  plans  to  float  off 
its  Princess  and  Metropole 
hotel  operations  in  favour  of  a 
trade  sale,  refused  to  com- 
ment. However,  the  company 
is  understood  to  be  far  closer 


to  completing  a deal  involv- 
ing Metropole  than  it  is  with 
Princess,  a portfolio  of  hotels 
in  glittering  locations  such  as 
Acapulco,  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas. 

The  Metropole  chain  con- 
sists of  five  hotels  in  London. 
Birmingham.  Brighton  and 
Blackpool,  of  which  the  745- 
bedroom  London  site  on  the 
Edgware  Road  is  the  most 
prestigious. 

Analysts  predicted  last 


night  that  Stakis  would  have 
no  trouble  in  funding  a deal  to 
buy  Metropole.  The  compa- 
ny's chief  executive,  former 
Hilton  executive  David  Mi- 
chels, is  well  respected  in 
City  circles  after  bringing  the 
company  back  from  the  brink 
of  collapse  over  the  past  five 
years  with  a policy  of 
“cherry-picking"  individual 
hotels  and  boosting  their 
performance. 

Mr  Michels  is  expected  to 


call  on  existing  shareholders 
to  stump  up  at  least  £150  mil- 
lion through  a rights  issue, 
with  the  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price  in  debt. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a deal  would  go  down 
pretty  well,"  said  one  analyst 
“The  only  qualms  I have  are 
that  Stakis  could  have  got 
Copthorne  Hotels  for  £215  mil- 
lion a year  ago,  whereas  now 
it  looks  likely  to  pay  at  least 
£270  million  for  Metropole." 

Another  market-watcher 
said  the  strengthening  of  the 
group's  hotel  business  was  a 
wise  more  in  view  of  the  dis- 
appointing performance  of  its 
casino  business  over  the  past 
two  years.  It  is  still  searching 
for  a new  casinos  boss  after 
the  “early  retirement*'  of  for- 
mer head  Jim  McCarvill.  an- 
nounced in  June. 

"The  only  negative  against 
David  Michels  is  that  the  casi- 
nos division  was  allowed  to 
underperform  for  too  long. 
Over  the  past  two  years  casi- 
nos have  consistently  failed 
to  meet  expectations,  while 
hotels  have  done  better  than 
expected.”  he  said. 

Mr  Michels  refused  to  com- 
ment last  night. 


Hotel  staff  set  to  share  £3m 


Hundreds  of  hotel 
staff,  including  chefs 
and  kitchen  workers,  are 
set  to  receive  over  £3  mil- 
lion worth  of  shares  and 
share  options  when  Princi- 
pal Hotels,  the  three-  and 
four-star  hotel  operator, 
comes  to  market  later  this 
year,  writes  Ion  King. 

Principal,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  valued  at  over 
£100  million  at  flotation.  Is 
making  the  shares  and  op- 
tions available  to  employ- 
ees as  part  of  an  incentive 
scheme. 


Around  50  hotel  manag- 
ers are  also  set  to  pocket  up 
to  £100,000  each  following 
the  flotation. 

A spokesman  for  Princi- 
pal, which  published  its 
pathfinder  prospectus  yes- 
terday. said  the  company 
was  “determined’’  that  as 
many  long-term  employees 
would  benefit  from  the  flo- 
tation as  possible. 

At  the  flotation.  Princi- 
pal’s management  will 
retain  between  7 and  9 per 
cent  of  the  company's 
shares. 


Alex  Brummer 


mad  political  dash  by 
Italy.  Spain  and  others  to 
be  part  of  the  euro  is  a 
seductive  thing.  All  over 
Europe,  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks,  fund  managers  have 
been  adjusting  their  portfo- 
lios and  filling  their  boots 
with  high-yielding  Italian  and 
Spanish  bonds,  not  consid- 
ered the  normal  fare  for  wid- 
ows and  orphans. 

Even  the  London  gilts  mar- 
ket is  benefiting  from  this 
bout  of  euro-enthusiasm,  with 
bond  prices  soaring  even 
though  politically  European 
Monetary  Union  is  more  or 
less  taboo  for  the  two  largest 
parties. 

The  assumption  post  Dub- 
lin is  that  EMU  will  go  ahead 
and  the  holy  grail  of  the 
single  currency  is  there  for 
anyone  with  the  courage  to 
drink  from  it  The  same  con- 
vergence which  already 
remarkably  has  brought  Ger- 
man. French  and  Benelux 
bond  yields  together  — more 
than  two  years  before  ex- 
change rates  have  to  be 
locked  — has  begun  to  work 
Its  magic  on  Italian  and  Span- 
ish bonds. 

By  investing  now.  global  in- 
vestors. like  the  international 
bond  funds,  controlled  by 
Deutsche  Bank,  can  enjoy  the 
significantly  higher  returns 
and  watch  capital  values  rise 
as  greater  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary convergence  occurs.  The 
bond  rally  has  now  transmit- 
ted itself  to  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets  where  there 
is  a conviction  that  Italy  will 
soon  be  moving  its  currency 
back  inside  the  exchange  rate 
mechanism  — in  preparation 
for  decision  day  in  early  1998. 

This  frenzy  of  activity 
among  the  Mediterranean 
economies,  which  until  very 
recently  were  regarded  as  ab- 
solute no-hope rs  as  bidders  to 
be  part  of  the  first  group  in- 
side the  euro,  is  beginning  to 
cause  some  ripples  of  excite- 
ment even  in  the  UK  — where 
the  debate  on  EMU  has  been 
suppressed.  The  current 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke, 
just  back  from  Washington, 
has  returned  even  more  con- 
vinced about  the  virtue  of  the 
euro,  having  talked  It  over 
not  just  with  European  part- 
ners but  with  the  equally  fas- 
cinated Americans,  too. 

LABOUR,  which  seeks  to 
talk  with  one  voice  on 
emblemetic  economic 
issues,  is  at  the  start  of  an 
internal  discussion  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  in 
office  it  will  be  required  to 
take  a series  of  decisions  on 
the  euro  in  1998. 

In  the  City,  critical  UK 
players,  like  UBS  Phillips  & 
Drew,  are  starting  to  warn 
more  urgently  of  business 
draining  away  to-  the  euro 
area  as  investment  funds 
rebalance  their  portfolio. 

But  before  anyone  becomes 
carried  away  with  the  sce- 
nario of  a leading  group  join- 
ing monetary  union  which  in- 
cludes Italy  and  maybe  even 
Spain  and  Portugal,  they 
should  consider  the  conse- 
quences for  the  new  single 
currency.  Sure,  the  Italians 
are  making  a titanic  effort  to 
bring  their  budget  within  the 
Maastricht  criteria.  Having 
begun  the  process  of  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  in  the  1996 
fiscal  year,  they  are  now  pro- 
posing to  go  at  it  full  bore 
with  a package  of  $41  billions 


of  tax  increases  and  spending 
cuts  — advancing  their  me- 
dium term  fiscal  programme 
one  year.  Similarly,  Spain  is 
doing  the  same.  So  poten- 
tially. for  a moment  in  the 
1997-90  period,  these  two 
countries  and  others  may 
meet  the  compliance  criteria. 

But  what  kind  of  euro  will 
it  be  if  the  Mediterranean 
countries  force  their  way  in 
politically  and  diplomati- 
cally? Brussels  insiders 
would  like  to  see  Italy  inside. 
They  don’t  want  the  Euro- 
pean Union  to  be  divided 
North-South  — like  the  indus- 
trial developing  world  — into 
rich  and  poor  segments.  That 
is  a political  judgement 

Equally,  the  German  au- 
thorities. who  are  far  less 
euro-enthusiastic  than  their 
Paris  or  Brussels  counter- 
parts, are  likely  to  be  disdain- 
ful of  a monetary  union 
which  has  to  accommodate 
the  Continent's  softer  curren- 
cies. The  guiding  philosophy 
of  the  Bundesbank  — which 
seeks  to  dominate  the  bureau- 
cracy of  the  European  Mone- 
tary Institute  (the  forerunner 
of  tiie  central  bank)  in  its  own 
backyard  — is  that  the  euro 
should  be  no  weaker  than  the 
mark. 

The  Germans  have  strug- 
gled for  decades,  withstand- 
ing all  kinds  of  political  set- 
backs, to  establish  the  mark 
as  a bastion  of  stability  in  an 
Inflation-prone  world. 

THROUGH  the  franc  fort, 
which  has  bought  France 
great  discomfort  Paris 
too  has  bought  into  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bundesbank. 
But  Italy,  Spain  and.  of 
course,  Britain,  are  seen  dif- 
ferently. While  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  mark  and  the 
franc  has  been  conducted 
using  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icies, these  other  countries 
have  been  happy  to  devalue, 
to  run  above  average  infla- 
tion rates  and  pump  up  their 
economies  through  fiscal  fri- 
volity. One  final  muscular 
push  to  squeeze  inside  the 
budget  criteria,  does  not  a 
genuinely  converging  econo- 
my make.  A euro  based  upon 
such  contrived  conditions 
could  never  be  as  hard  as  the 
mark  and  would  quickly  face 
the  speculators’  fury. 

Investors  in  search  of  hard 
currencies,  from  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  would  sweep 
into  the  Swiss  franc,  distort- 
ing its  domestic  economy  and 
fomenting  monetary  chaos. 
There  would  be  no  virtue, 
under  such  circumstances,  in 
being  inside,  and  the  Blair  let- 
us- wait-and-see  view  would 
look  entirely  sensible. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
however  committed  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  is  to  the  European 
ideal,  he  would  allow  the  po- 
tential emergence  of  a soft 
euro.  The  experience  of  inte- 
grating East  Germany  has 
been  searing  enough.  When  it 
comes  to  serious  monetary 
matters,  witness  Bonn’s 
steadfastness  on  IMF  gold 
sales,  the  Germans  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  The  stability 
pact  is  a series  of  iron  rules, 
maybe  misconcieved,  but  en- 
suring toe  euro  will  not  be  a 
comfortable  place  to  be  for 
budgetary  slackers  unwilling 
to  ratchet  down  on  deficits 
and  pay  back  the  accumu- 
lated national  debt 
Providing  Britain  does  not 
makp  the  same  mistakes  of 
the  ERM,  and  lock  its  cur- 
rency in  at  too  high  a rate, 
then  the  virtue  of  being  part 
of  a hard,  durable  euro  which 
will  dominate  commercial 
and  financial  transactions  in 
Europe  will  make  sense.  But  a 
weedy  EMU,  forced  Into  being 
by  budgetary  and  monetary 
tricks,  will  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  the  other  failed  Euro- 
monetary  schemes  from  the 
snake  to  the  1992-93  exchange 
rate  mechanism. 


Brent  agrees  buyer 
for  Pubmaster  chain 


Usa  Buckingham 


BRENT  Walker,  the  debt 
stricken  leisure  group, 
yesterday  announced 
that  it  had  whittled  the  list  of 
potential  candidates  for  its 
1.670- strong  Pubmaster  chain 
down  to  one  preferred  bidder. 

The  company  refused  to 
identify  the  chosen  bidder, 
but  market  speculation 
centred  on  Pubmaster's  for- 
mer chief  executive.  John 
Brackenbury.  in  conjunction 
with  NatWest  Ventures. 

It  is  understood  that  talks 
could  be  complete  before  the 
end  of  next  month,  with  in- 
dustry sources  suggesting  a 
price  of  about  £160  million. 
This  is  less  than  the  company 
indicated  it  wanted  but 
higher  than  many  analysts' 
estimates  of  £130  million. 

The  pubs  chain  increased 


sales  by  nearly  11  per  cent 
and  profits  by  a similar 
amount  to  £8.9  million  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  — far 
higher  than  most  observers 
had  expected.  The  Improved 
performance  was  partly  at- 
tributed to  the  company's 
"churn  and  invest*'  policy 
which  involves  selling  poorly 
performing  outlets  to  reduce 
debts. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  — 
which  is  expected  to  raise 
about  £40  million  more  than 
the  alternative  of  a flotation 
— will  be  distributed  to  toe 
group’s  lenders.  The  group's 
William  Hill  betting  chain  is 
also  on  the  market 

Progress  on  toe  pubs  sale 
comes  shortly  after  Brent 
won  a High  Court  injunction 
to  prevent  its  founder  and  for- 
mer chairman,  George 
Walker,  from  attempting  to 
wind  up  the  group. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.92  France  7.8440  Italy  2.333  Singapore  2.1550 

Austria  16.35  Germany  2.3250  Malta  0.5500  South  Africa  US 

Belgium  47.81  Greece  389.50  Netherlands  2.6125  Spam  195.60 

Canada  2. 0785  Hong  Kong  11.80  New  Zealand  2.1775  Sweden  10.20 

Cyprus  0.7085  India  5575  Norway  8.9420  Switzerland  i Xfxr 

Denmark  8-9525  Ireland  0.8510  Portugal  236.00  Turkey  139,651 

Finland  7.0850  Israel  4.88  Saudi  Arabia  504  USA  1.53 

Sup ptied  tv  NaiKftu  Bank  (otctming  Indian  rupee  amt  Israeli  thekai) 
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Just  a little  respect 


ONEAL.  an  18- 
year-old  water- 
sports  attendant 
at  a coastal 
resort  hotel, 
which  nestles 
among  the  tamarinds,  is  dear 
about  the  change  he  wants  in 
Jamaica.  "Yea  man.  attitude — 

I  mean,  the  attitude  of  those 
drug  guys  down  tn  Kingston, 
blaming  poverty  for  all  the 
crime  and  violence.  It’s  wrong, 
man.  It’s  lack  of  education  and 
caring,  lack  of  respect  for 
others,  that’s  the  problem.” 

It’s  an  uncanny  echo  of  Sir 
Howard  Cooke,  country-boy 
turned  Governor  General,  who 
wants  a new  moral  crusade. 

Blaming  urbanisation  for 
the  social  unrest  that  has 
brought  over  600  murders  this 
year  so  Ear,  he  says:  “When  I 
go  down  to  Trench  Town  [the 
tenement  estate  immortalised 
by  Bob  Mar  ley  and  now  a no- 
go  area]  what  do  I see.  I see  the 
poor  cheating  the  poor,  pre- 
venting the  poor  hum  going  to 
work,  and  vandalism  destroy- 
ing people’s  homes.  Poverty  is 
caused  by  the  have-nots  them- 
selves. not  by  die  haves.  The 
poor  want  respect  and  recogni- 
tion, in  a word,  identity.” 

Gordon  "Butch"  Stewart  the 
island's  most  successful  entre- 
preneur, Is  dear  in  his  mind, 
too.  Sitting  open-shirted  in  his 
luxury  office  in  dilapidated, 
downtown  Kingston,  he  cheer- 
fully declares:  "We  come  out  of 
a culture  In  which  everything  ; 
that  happens,  the  government 
has  to  do  it  I think  more  and 
more  communities  realise  that 1 
if  they’re  going  to  get  ahead 
they  win  have  to  do  It  on  their 
own.” 

It’s  a bold  message  for  a 
country  in  which  the  common-  I 


est  form  of  greeting  is 
"Respect  man.  Maximum.” 
And.  moreover,  for  an  island  of 
25  million  people  living,  tor 
the  most  part  in  seas  of  pov- 
erty surrounded  by  lands  of 
unfathomable  natural 
resources  and  beauty. 

But  it’s  probably  an  unreal- 
istic target  for  a country 
where,  in  tins  week  alone, 
there  were  several  murders,  a 
run  on  one  bank  and  the  freez- 
ing of  the  personal  assets  of  the 
chairman  of  another  that  was 
taken  into  administration 
three  months  ago. 

Attempting  to  cope  with  this 
financial  crisis  is  PJ.  Patter- 
900.  the  calm,  competent  pre- 
mier. An  ex-lawyer,  ex-man- 
ager of  a reggae  band,  he  is 
clear-sighted  about  the  road 
ahead.  “We  are  now  at  the 
stage  where  earlier  this  year 
we  completed,  after  18  long 
years,  the  borrowing  relation- 
ship with  the  IMF.  We  now 
have  an  economy  that  is 
poised  for  self-sustaining 
growth  because  we  have  laid 
some  foundations  for  economic 
stability.” 

The  Jamaican  dollar  has 
recently  stabilised  at  around 
35  to  the  US  currency,  after 
touching  41  earlier  thin  year. 
But  this  has  been  largely  be- 
cause of  a tight  monetary  pol- 
icy, designed  to  reduce  infla- 
tion to  the  bottom-end  of  the 
government  target-range  of  be- 
tween 1 1 and  15  per  cent — and 
built  upon  interest  rates  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  that  have 
virtually  squeezed  out  invest- 
ment and  are  only  now  coming 
down. 

The  Jamaican  economy  may  | 
be  stagnant,  but  Mr  Patterson, 
architect  of  a 5-point  industrial 
policy  geared  at  doubling  GDP 


per  head  to  US$4,000  (£2.667)  a 
year  by  2010,  foresees  a return 
to  6 per  cent  growth  next  year. 

A more  sceptical  Dunbar 
McFarlane.  managing  director 
of  the  National  Commercial 
Bank  group,  the  Island's  big- 
gest believes  there  may  just  be 
scope  for  debt-ridden  firms  to 
return  slowly  to  the  capital 
market  but  t*'s  more  worried 
about  crime  and  violence, 
drugs  and  guns. 

And  then  there  is  unemploy- 
ment officially  at  a mere 
15  per  cent  in  a country  where 
most  people  either  hang  loose 
at  the  roadside  or  are  self-em- 
ployed. Like  the  small  coffee- 
farmer  “making  a few  pick- 
ings”. Miss  Pat  the  Rasta  stall- 
holder selling  individual 
cigarettes  and  reciting  Prov- 
erbs. to  the  girls  who  ply  their 
trade  on  the  north  coast 
highway. 

At  file  heart  of  the  matter  is 
the  problem  of  culture  that  so 
annoys  Oneal,  restless  in  his 
determination  to  get  on  — like 
the  young,  predominantly 
white  American  couples  he 
serves. 

Jamaicans,  blessed  with  an 
enviable  elegance  and  charm, 
are  resistant  to  change.  “Soon 
come”,  after  all  is  another 
favourite  greeting. 

Sticky,  who  works  on  a sec- 
tion of  one  of  the  island's  big- 
gest banana  plantations  at  St 
Mary’s,  hopes  the  pending 
changes  in  working  practices 
will  be  delayed  until  she 
retires  at  65.  after  a lifetime 
working  in  sugar,  tobacco  and 
now  bananas.  With  her  mud- 
encrusted  dress,  Hastened  at 
the  open  bodice  with  a pin.  she 
smiles  her  toothless  grin  as,  in 
sweltering  heat,  she  grades, 
with  caliper  and  tape,  the  right 


bananas  for  the  bases  that  will 
he  shipped  that  same  night  to 
the  UK. 

It's  skilled  work  of  a semi- 
primitive. back-breaking  na- 
ture that  pays  around  US$10  a 
day  for  a picker  easing  down  a 
cluster  of  140  bananas  with  his 
machete. 

But  under  pressure  from  ; 
file  “dollar"  banana  growers  of ! 
Central  and  Latin  America, 
Sticky’S  team  will  have  to  be 
more  efficient  maybe  earn  less 
— and  see  the  overall  1,250- 
strong  workforce  cut  to  900 
next  year.  , 

"We  have  to  enact  a cam- 1 
plete  change  of  culture  here," 
says  Jimmy  Braham.  agricul- 
tural manager.  “These  people 
offer  themselves  for  work 
three-and-a-half  days  a week  | 
and  so  we’re  laying  an  trans-  j 
port  from  the  villages  to  try  I 
and  instil  a five-day  working 
mentality.” 

For  Marshall  Hall,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Jamaican  Produc- 
ers. the  plantation's  owner,  the 
drive  to  reduce  costs  and  im- 
prove productivity  among 
Sticky  and  her  team  is  just  one 
element  of  a wider  Jamaican 
struggle  to  stay  afloat 

THAT  battle  for  sur- 
vival is,  he  believes, 
being  waged  against 
not  just  the  dollar 
banana  but  Ameri- 
can hegemony  in 
the  region,  whether  it  be 
Washington's  pressure  to  be 
allowed  “hot  pursuit"  rights  to 
seize  drug  traffickers  within 
Jamaica's  12-mile  territorial ! 
waters,  or  its  unilateral  pas- 
sage ctf  the  Helms-Burton  legis- 
lation to  deny  third  countries 
access  to  or  trade  with  Cuba. 

Mr  Kail  heliouw  ITS  Hirv 


TWO  indigenous  entre- 
preneurs, one  a highly 
visible  buccaneer,  the 
other  a laid-back  nusle- 
imm,  have  set  their  hearts 
on  giving  Jamaica  its  stake 
in  the  global  economy  and  a 
share  of  prosperity  and 
stability. 

Chris  Blackwell  and  Gor- 
don “Butch”  Stewart,  the 


humbly  — the  former  sellr 


ftam  the  hm*  of  his  Mho 
Cooper  in  London:  the  lat- 
ter starting  up  a small  firm 
distributing  and  servicing 
air  conditioners.  Both  are 
now  seriously  rich  but, 
more  importantly,  vision- 


Strawberry  Hill,  a 
“boutique”  hotel  of  exclu- 
sive villas  set  in  fire  Bine 
Mountains  above  Kingston, 
and  Goldeneye,  Ian  Flem- 
ing's magnificent  house  on 
the  'northern  coast  at 
Oracabessa. 

It  is  Goldeneye,  his  pri- 
vate home,  that  most  encap- 
sulates Mr  Blackwell's  vi- 
sion. He  wants  to  torn 
Oracabessa,  a rundown 
port,  into  a Jamaican  Port- 
melrlon  or  model  village. 
Goldeneye  itself will gradu- 
ally be  opened  to  an  extdu- 
sive  'club’  of  fee-paying 
gnestB.  They  will  stay  in  de- 
signer ‘huts,*  (sumptuous 
wooden  villas). 

- But  Mr  Blackwell's  vi- 
sion is  to  redesign,  what  is 
now,  unsurprisingly,  called 
James  Bond  beach  and 
spread  the  associated  pros: 
perity  upto  the  village. 

“The  only  way  we  can 
make,  this  work  is  if  the. 
local  community  supports 
and  benefits  from  it  So 
we  will  hot  open  any  shops, 
for  instance,  that  compete 
with  ones  already  there.” 

He  is  helping  to  reequip 
the  local  school  and  rebuild 
the  police  station. 

If  Mr  Blackwell  is  -the 


lnr -fell  from  19  to  31 
against  file  US  greenback, 
be  hit  on  what  he  freely  ad- 
mits was  a great  marketing 
ploy.  As  a huge  earner  of 
foreign  exchange  he  offered 
to  put  « million  (£650.000) 
-into  the  system  at  a rate  of 
25  to  L The  ploy,  backed  up 
by  even  more  reserves, 
worked,  undermining  a 
thriving  black  market  and. 
if  only  temporarily,  stabi- 
lising - the  domestic 
currency. 

Then,  in  December  1994, 
he  bought  a 47  per  cent 
stake  in  the  dapped-out 
state  carrier,  Air  Jamaica, 
ftrtd  became  its  «4i<HTTnaW- 

“The  planes  were  dirty, 
the  upholstery-  terrible, . 
flights  so  late  it  wasn't  even 
worth  talking  about  on- 
time  performance.”  he 
says.  “And  we  had  $1.9  mil- 
lion on  deposit  with  the 
American  customs  for  drug 
seizures.”  Today,  after  re- 
imaging  the  airline  and 
buying  half  a dozen  new 
aircraft.  Air  Jamaica  may 
still  be  In  debt,  but  is  now 
trading  profitably. 

Mr  Stewart,  with  a 
Knightsbrldge  townhbuse, 
is  now  owner  of  Jamaica’s 
largest  private  corporation. 


The  only  way  this  can  work  is  if  the 
local  community  benefits  from  it’ 


lamatic  swri  commends!  crop- 
sive  is  designed  to  wipeout  Ja- 
maican other  Caribbean 
producers.  Already,  be  says, 
efforts  to  enter  US  markets  are 
thwarted  because  customs 
leave  Jamaican  «Hjpg  unloaded 
on  the  pretext  of  finding  mari- 
juana. 

“The  US  wants  the  right  to 
chase  drugs  traffickers  within 
our  waters  and  that’s  a vital 
matter  of  sovereignty.  But,  if 
they  go  on  attacking  our  ba- 
nana industry,  drugs  may  well 
become  the  alternative  crop." 
Mr  Hall  says. 

Mr  Patterson,  the  island's 
premier,  shares  the  same 
underlying,  if  less  apocalyptic, 
concerns  since  drugs-related 
crime  deters  both  investors 
and  tourists.  A money-laun- 
dering bill  aimed  at  traffickers’ 
incomes  is  at  committee  stage 
in  parliament,  while  seizures 
are  at  a record  high- 

But,  says  Mr  Patterson,  the 
central  issue  is  to  negotiate  a 
reciprocal  deal  with  the  US 
under  which  combined  efforts 
to  control  drug-trafficking  in 
Jamaican  and  the  wider  east 
Caribbean  waters  will  be 
matched  by  greater  American 
readiness  to  stop  file  illegal  ex- 
port of  guns,  to  Jamaica. 

Beyond  that  he  wants  the 
wider  Caribbean  community 
to  work  with  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, the  US’s  partners  in  the 
North  American  free  trade 
area,  to  emasculate  Hebns-Bur- 
ton  in  the  run-up  to  achieving 
a hemispheric  free  trade  area 
by  2005.  “So  we  can  stake  our 
claim  in  the  global  economy  on 
a fair  footing.'’  Whether  the  ne- 
gotiating team  dispatched  by 
the  Jamaican  cabinet  to  Wash- 
ington this  week  can  achieve 
even  an  krta  of  this  is  doubtful 
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□□□□□□□□a  □ b 
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Solution  No.  8348 


Across  - 

1 Bestowed,  enriched  (7) 

8 Accomplish  (7) 

9 Furtiveness  (7) 

IQLionUke  (7) 

1 1 1ntermediate  place.  West 
Indian  dance  (5) 
13Fstigue(9)  - 

13  Etching  (9) 

18  Beverage  (5) 

21  Without  breaks  — without 
brakes?  (7) 

22  Learned  (7) 


23  Found  not  guilty  — 
brightened  up  (7) 

24  Show  (7) 


1 Artist’s  stand  (5) 

2 Vision  (5) 

3 Famous  china  tableware 
decoration  (6,7) 

4 Flower  (6) 

3 Disease,  esp.  of  children 
(8.5) 

©Four — pass  (6) 

7 Holiday  — nook  (6) 


12  Smooth  — driver?  (4) 
14Fodder  storage  (4) 

15 Castrated  man  (6) 
18Sex(6) 

17  Hamper  (6) 

19  Ascend  (5) 

20  Representative  (5) 


77  Stuck?  Then  caB  our  solutions  line  on  0891  338  248.  Calls  cost  39p  per  min.  cheap  rate,  49p 
per  min  at  aH  other  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 
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ME  and  me 

The  eighties  were  a sick  decade.  Yuppies  were  falling 
ill  with  a mystery  disease.  Doctors  were  sceptical  and 
the  rest  of  us  unsympathetic.  Now  medicine  has 
recognised  the  illness.  Martin  Jacques  looks  back 
at  his  fight  with  a malady  they  said  was  imaginary 


Perhaps  I was  a true  kid  of 
the  1980s.  Of  course,  if  I 
had  been  told  that  10 
years  ago,  I would  have 
reacted  with  some 
vigour  “Me?  Come  of f it  Editor  of 
Marxism  Today  and  living  on 
poverty  wages.  It  doesn’t  fit  Think 
again.” 

OK,  let’s  think  again.  In  1977  I 
became  editor  of  Marxism  Tbday, 
an  obscure  and  irrelevant  maga- 
zine with  no  money,  no  staft  no 
presence  and  an  absurd  title. 
Slowly  it  began  to  make  waves,  lit- 
tle ones  at  first  and  then  great  big 
ones.  I refused  to  be  deterred  by 
the  numbing  constraints  of 
money  and  tide,  in  fact  in  a per- 
verse way  they  made  it  even  more 
of  a challenge 

Then  in  late  February  1983,  I 
started  to  feel  under  the  weather. 
Nothing  in  particular,  just  an  odd 
bunch  of  symptoms  which  meant 
most  of  the  time  I felt  distinctly 
off-colour.  I ignored  them  and 
ploughed  cm.  I was  in  my  mid-30s 


rife  * 


and  I had  never  been  seriously  iH. 
I had  always  worked  incredibly 
hard.  I thought  of  myself  as  inde- 
structible 

After  several  weeks.  I went  to 
see  my  doctor.  I explained  to  him 
the  various  symptoms  — tired- 
ness, dizzyness,  numbness  and 
what  have  you.  He  sent  me  for  a 
blood  test  which  revealed  nothing. 
He  didn't  seem  too  bothered  and 
didn't  suggest  I eased  up.  When  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  it  was, 
be  mumbled  something  about 
“post- viral  fatigue  syndrome”, 
which  meant  nothing  to  me  but 
which  was.  in  the  light  of  later 
attempts  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  diagnose  my  condition, 
to  prove  a remarkably  good 
judgment 

1 carried  on  working,  refusing  to 
concede  an  inch  to  a body  that  was 
trying  to  tell  me  something  differ- 
ent I slowly  went  downhill.  Every- 
thing became  an  enormous 
struggle.  I felt  permanently  shat- 
tered, I got  aches  and  pains  in  vari- 


'A.W 


Career  best . . . Martin  Jacques 
makes  up  for  time  lost  through 
his  bout  with  ME 

ous  limbs  for  no  obvious  reason.  I 
often  felt  sick,  I always  felt  ilL 
Eventually,  bit  by  hit  I began  to 
concede.  I got  up  later  and  later,  I 
went  to  bed  earlier  and  earlier 
until  finally  I gave  in  and  spent  a 
week  in  bed. 

The  thing,  my  illness,  my  con- 
stant companion,  had  at  last  got 
the  better  of  me.  1 stopped.  I 
rested.  I was  given  a full-scale 
examination  at  the  rheumatology 
department  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital and  told  to  stay  at  home  for 
two  weeks  and  take  it  easy  Slowly 
1 began  to  feel  better.  By  the  early 
autumn  I was  back  to  normal. 

ME,  post-viral  fatigue  syn- 
drome, chronic  fatigue  syndrome 
— as  the  latest  report  published 
this  week  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  prefers  to  call  it  — 
changed  my  life.  The  college  said 
that  the  condition#  page  14 
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Us  on  us 


The  British  view 


g Shattered  Wilmslow  MP 
S Neil  Hamilton  is  bat- 
tling to  save  his  career  and 
home  after  his  humiliating 
climbdown  in  the  “libel 
battle  of  the  century".  In  a 
frank  and  emotional  inter- 
view, the  MP  admitted  he 
was  virtually  broke.  His 
beautiful  country  home, 
the  former  Rectory  at 
Nether  AJderiey  has  been 
remortgaged  to  pay  off  his 
£150,000  legal  battle.  He 
called  for  understanding 
and  admitted:  “I  sometimes 
wish  I was  not  a & 

politician.** 

WUmsiow  Express  Advertiser 


expecting.  But  she  may 
well  now  regret  having 
disregarded  doctors*  advice 
earlier  on  In  her  pregnancy 
and  even  more  that  she  _ 

decided  to  sell  her  story  *:• 
to  the  News  of  the  World.  > 
The  Birmingham  Post 


£ The  Seagulls  have  now 
■ hit  rock-bottom.  They 


# It  is  a personal  tragedy 
at  for  Ms  Mandv  Allwood 


9 for  Ms  Mandy  Allwood 
that  she  has  lost  all  of  the 
eight  babies  she  was 


are  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
entire  football  league  and 
after  last  night’s  pitch 
invasion  they  could  well 
lose  a further  three  points 
as  punishment. 

Tbeir  finances,  or  at 
least  what  we  know  of 
them,  are  in  a parlous 
state,  they  have  no  ground 
for  next  season  and  their 

directors  are  universally 

derided.  The  fans  feel  3 
betrayed.  ? 

Evening  Argus  (Brighton) 


Them  on  them 

The  global  view  I w * 


& Unable  to  bear  her  loss 
3 any  longer.  Muhammad 
Tofizuddin.  a 55-year-old 
man,  dug  up  his  wife's 
grave  the  other  day  and 
brought  home  her  skull 
and  skeleton.  He  washed 
her  remains  with  soap  and 
has  tenderly  arranged 
them  on  a table.  Since  his 
wife  Gulbahar  Banjla  died 
two  years  ago,  he  report- 
edly sees  her  every  £3 

night  in  his  dreams.  ip 

Banjla  Bazar  Patrika  Bangladesh 


tal  act.  Besides,  the  strong 
political  support ...  as 
well  as  the  Inability  of 
the  world  at  large  to 
enforce  democratic 
reforms  in  Burma  have 
given  Slorc  the  strength 
to  remain  arrogant  8 
and  intransigent 
The  Nation.  Bangkok,  on  the 
arrest  of 700  democracy 
activists 


mVEVDO 
sttention  ^ 


CThe  104  th  Congress  is 
over.  {The  Republicans] 


& The  State  Law  and 
ij  Order  Council's  (Slorc) 
leaders  evidently  believe 
they  can  get  away  with 
anything  and  survive 
whatever  retribution  will 
result  from  its  latest  bru- 


claizned  to  be  acting  in  the 
broad  public  Interest 
when  in  fact  they  often 
were  practicing  no  more 
than  old-style,  interest- 
group  politics.  They  got 
caught,  and  it  cost  them 


both  authority  and  their  S 
standing  In  the  polls.  7 


standing  in  the  polls. 
The  Washington  Post 


There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Ass.  Equus'Asinus,  is 
more  stupid  than  any  other 
member  of  the  horse  family. 
The  beast’s  legendary  idiocy 
is  the  result  of  its  tendency 
to  go  on  strike  when  treated 
roughly 

Nevertheless,  that  perva- 
sive myth  of  imbecility  plus 
the  unfortunate  etymologi- 
cal coincidence  with  ^arse". 
has  led  to  the  ass  being  com- 
pared this  week  with  the 
likes  of  PG  Wodehouse. 
Fergse,  Neil  Hamilton,  a real 
but  bungling  British  secret 
agent  caUed  Bond,  and  John 


Jones,  a Swindon,  photogra- 
pher who  was  reported,  to 
his  professional  association 
after  including  a dustbin,  a 
broken  fence  and  a lorry  in 
the  background  of  a 
couple’s  wedding  photos. 

hi  Wodehouse’s  case, 
assdom  was  conferred  by 
the  Secret  Service,  which, 
according  to  papers  released 
by  the  PubUcRecord  Office, 
concluded  that  £bs  writer’s 
wartime  flirtation  with  the 
Na2is  was  the  result  of  his 
being  “asiUy  ass”  rather 
than  anything  more  sinister 
Tire  Duchess  of  York’s 
calamitous  life  as  an  ass, 
laid  bare  by  a psychic  advi- 
sor who  certainly  knew 
what  was  coming  to  Fergie 

but  didn’t  ten  her  — te  that 
she  was  taping  all  her 
client's  intimacies— led  the 
Stm  newspaper  to  continue 
the  livestock  analogies. 
“Would  you  rather  date 
Fergie  or  a goat?*1  die  paper 
asked  readers,  leaving  no . 
doubt  that  it  considered  a 


goat  both  cteverer  and  more 
attractive. 

The  former  trade  minis- 
ter Neil  Hamilton’s  claim  to 
asinine  status  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  legal  argument 
during  the  week,  but  it  did 
overshadowtoestoryof  the 
original  Agent  Bond,  a mag- 
nificent ass.  as  further 
newly-released  files 
revealed.  Bond  was  a spy 
working  for  tbe  Soviets  in 
London,  and  infuriated  his 
Moscow  controllers  by  send- 
ing back  a set  of  espionage 
photos  out  of  focus.  Tbe  not- 

special-enoughagenrhas 
never  been  identified 
beyond  his  code  name;  a 
paragon  amongst  asses. 

John  Jones,  the  photogra- 
pher who  admitted  his  hope- 
less photos  of  tbe  wedding 
of  postal  worker  Barry 
Small  and  his  bride  Jill  were 
“not  his  best  day’s  work0 
explained  in  his  defence  that 

the  Smalls  had  been  “miser- 
able and  uncooperative*'.  It 
seemed  a case  of  pure  ass- 


hood  on  Mr  Jones’s  part,  yet 
in  the  pkrture  accompany- 
ing press  coverage  of  the 

aftair  the  Smalls  did  look  a 

little  truculent  There  again, 

tbe  photograph  was  taken 

by  Mr  Jones,  so  there’s  no 
knowing. 

A warning  of  the  fete 
awaiting  asses  was  provided 
by  the  former  TV  game  show 
host  Ted  Rogers,  who,  the 
Daily  Mail  discovered,  was 
living  in  rented  accommoda- 
tion havinglost  his  money 
and  flash  lifestyle  after  his 
show;  3-2-1,  was  axed  in  1388. 
Tbry  Ted  it  was  who,  warm- 
ing up.an  andience  for  Mrs 
Thatcher  at  a Solihull  elec- 
tion meeting  in  1987,  told  an 
hilarious  joke  about  the  new 
form  c i neutron  bomb, 
designed  to  stink  out  ene- 
mies without  damaging 
property  It  was,  he  quipped 
to  a stony-faced  audience 
consisting  of  large  numbers 
of  local  Asian  Conservatives, 
the  Pakistani  Curry  Bomb. 

Jonathan  MargoHs 
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Justice  in  black  and  white 


This  week  last  year 
October  3 1995 


J,  S THE  court  clerk  read 
^ out  the  not  guilty  ver- 
^dicts,  O J Simpson 
grinned  triumphantly  After 
a nine-month  trial,  he  had 
been  acquitted  of  the  murder 
of  his  ex-wife.  Nicole  Brown 
Simpson,  and  her  friend 
Ronald  Goldman.  Outside  the 
court,  the  predominantly 
black  crowd  began  to  cele- 
brate. 

America  was  divided. 

almost  exactly  along  racial 
lines.  White  America  was  dis- 
mayed. President  Clinton 
issnfid  a cautious  statement 
noting  that  “our  system  of 
justice  requires  respect  for 
(this)  decision'’.  But  the  black 
community  aligned  itself 
firmly  with  “the  Juice".  After 
the  testimony  of  Mark 
Fuhrman,  the  racist  LAPD 
detective  who  lied  on  oath 
(and  who  was  this  week  found 
guilty  of  perjury),  a majority 
of  blacks  came  to  recognise 
OJ’s  battle  as  their  own. 

The  starts  divisions  that  the 
trial  revealed  brought  black 
men  a new  political  energy 
That  same  month.  Louis  Ear- 
rakhan  organised  the  Million 
Man  March  on  Washington. 
College  campuses  reported  a 
rise  in  racial  incidents.  The 


OJ  is  innocent.  But  not  in  the  white  world 


tension  could  have  erupted 
into  violence,  like  the  1992 
riots  that  followed  the  acquit- 
tal of  the  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  who  beat  up  Rodney 
King.  Had  Simpson  been  con- 
victed, this  was  considered  a 
likely  outcome. 

Simpson's  status  as  black 
hero  speaks  volumes  for  the 
state  rtf  race  relations  in 
America.  Until  his  arrest  be 
was  an  honorary  white  living 
in  affluent  Brentwood.  After 
his  acquittal  he  was  reunited 
with  Paula  Barb ierl,  his 
white  girlfriend.  He  appeared 
eager  to  slip  back  into  his  past 
world. 


That  world,  however,  was 
not  prepared  to  readmit  him. 
Neighbours  erected  signs 
calling  him  the  “Brentwood 
Butcher”.  The  public  was 
hostile,  and  within  weeks 
Barbieri  had  dumped  him. 

hi  contrast,  when  Simpson 
turned  up  at  the  Boulevard 
C-afe  in  South  Central  LA. 
locals  were  delighted. 

It  is  dear  that  Simpson 
will  never  achieve  his  former 
status.  He  has  relied  increas- 
ingly on  tbe  black  commu- 
nity whose  support  has 
barely  wavered.  In  August, 
he  spoke  theatrically'  at  a ser- 
vice at  the  Scripture  Cathe- 


dral in  Washington  to  a pay- 
ing audience  of  more  than 
1,000.  He  portrayed  himself 
as  a battler  against  racism 
and  a devoted  Christian,  to 
the  delight  of  the  crowd  and 
the  cynicism  of  many 
observers. 

The  racial  divisions  high- 
lighted by  the  Simpson  trial 
are  still  at  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ican society  The  latest 
CNN/Gallup  poll  shows  a 15 
per  cent  rise  in  the  percent- 
age of  whites  who  believe 
that  the  Simpson  trial  jury 
got  it  wrong.  Only  20  per  cent 
of  whites  think  the  verdict 
was  correct  And  even 
the  number  of  blacks  who 
think  the  verdict  was 
correct  has  slipped  from 
78  to  62  per  cent  in  file  year 
since  the  trial. 

Simpson  is  now  fighting  a 
wrongful  death  suit  brought 
by  his  alleged  victims’  fami- 
lies, and  a custody  battle  with 
Nicole's  parents.  The  cases 
are  being  held  away  from  the 
public  glare,  and  under  strict 
reporting  restrictions. 

Whether  he  is  found  inno- 
cent or  guilty  (in  which  case 
be  will  have  to  pay  compensa- 
tion) it  is  unlikely  that  the 
same  scenes  will  erupt  The 
schism  his  case  has  opened 
up  is  not  one  America  likes 
to  remember 
Emily  Barr 
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Should  MrsDB, 
whose  case  has  been 
in  the  High  Court,  be 
allowed  to  have  a 
child  using  her  dead 
husband’s  sperm? 

The  fact  that  this 
S flSe&woman  can  give 
permission  for  her  husband's 
kidneys  and  other  organs  to 
be  used  by  other  people, 
while  not  being  able  to  have 
his  sperm  for  her  own  use 
shows  toe  absurdity  of  toe 
situation." 

David  Nolan.  Birth  Control 
Trust  charity  which  pro- 
vides information  about 
reproductive  health. 
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“Tbe  child  has  a 
fl^^rigbttohaveafai 


■ « bright  to  have  a father 
but  with  posthumous  concep- 
tion that  right  is  not  going  to 
be  respected.  We  are  told  this 
man’s  desire  was  to  have  a 
child,  but  I would  not  imagine 
he  said  ‘in  toe  event  that  I slip 
into  a coma  I Would  still  wish 
to  have  a child.' The  Human 
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ME  and 
me 
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<P»9e  13  exists,  though  it  should 
not  be  called  ME  for  various  tech- 
nical reasons. 

ME  or  no  ME,  as  far  as  I was 
concerned,  from  the  moment  I suf- 
fered it  I had  a new  respect  for  my 
body  I listened  to  it  I changed  my 
diet  Whenever  1 felt  the  symptoms 
returning,  which  periodically 
toe)'  did.  I tried  to  rest  immedi- 
ately But  even  then,  I refused  to 
accept  that  my  condition  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  overwork.  This, 
after  all.  was  toe  eighties. 

Hard  work  was  one  of  the  motifs 
of  the  decade.  It  was  personified  in 
toe  occupant  of  Number  10,  a 
workaholic  who  barely  slept 
rarely  took  a holiday  and  worked 
ceaselessly  The  message  of  the 
decade  was  that  success  depended 
on  individual  ability  and  hard 
work.  Performance-related  pay, 
entrepreneurial  endeavour  and 
individual  contracts  were  integral 
to  the  new  philosophy.  We  were 
told  it  and,  most  powerfully  of  all. 
we  internalised  it  the  result  was  a 
profound  cultural  shift 

With  hard  work  went  toe  belief 
that  we  were  indestructible.  Any 
sign  of  weakness,  of  an  inability 
to  cope  with  being  a workaholic 
was  interpreted  as  failure,  as  an 
indication  that  we  couldn’t  back  it 
in  the  new  competitive  society  To 
work  all  hours  was  to  be  macho,  to 

flunk  it  was  to  be  a wimp. 

ME.  as  we  came  to  know  It  then, 
sat  uncomfortably  with  the  new 
Zeitgeist  It  was  a mysterious  dis- 
ease that  seemed,  above  all,  to 
strike  at  the  young  and  successful, 
leaving  them  hopelessly  fatigued 
and  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Stakhanovite  demands  of  toe 
period.  It  was  often  referred  to  as 
“yuppie  flu":  one  of  the  archetypal 
groups  that  fell  victim  to  it  was 
that  icon  of  Thatcherism,  the 
bond  dealer. 

ME,  in  other  words,  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  new  culture,  at  the 
very  groups  that  came  to  personify 
It.  Newpapers  were  filled  with 
articles  about  toe  strange  new 
affliction,  ME  support  groups 
sprang  into  life.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  It  seemed,  every  middle 
class  family  knew  someone  who 
was  suffering  from  the  disease. 

On  countless  occasions  I was 
phoned  bv  fellow-sufferers  desper- 


ate for  help  or  just  conversation. 
They  wanted  to  talk,  they  needed 
to  be  heard  in  a social  environ- 
ment which  was  unsympathetic  to 
a condition  which  looked  like  at 
worst  shirking  and  at  best  an 
inability  to  cope.  The  medical  pro- 
fession was  of  little  help,  unable  to 
explain  toe  disease  and  therefore 
inclined  to  dismiss  it  with  a shrug. 

Early  in  1987,  I succumbed 
again.  This  was  the  big  one.  I 
slowly  and  irresistibly  deterio- 
rated. My  efforts  to  forestall  the 
problem  by  modest  resting  foiled 
to  do  toe  trick.  A fog  descended 
over  my  body  which  grew  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  was  a real  pea- 
souper.  The  same  old  symptoms 
returned,  but  this  time  worse  — I 
was  unpredictably  and  erratically 
dizzy  exhausted,  sick,  feverish, 
numb,  filled  with  aches  and  pains. 
I rarely  felt  111  enough  to  want  to 
spend  all  day  in  bed,  but  I nearly 
always  felt  too  ill  to  work  — 
though  I did  work. 

I kept  a diary  to  help  me  better 
explain  my  condition  to  the  med- 
ical profession:  May  29,  1987  — 
“Woke  up  feeling  shattered.  Stayed 
in  bed  until  midday  Got  up.  Dizzi- 
ness, numbness  in  fingers  of  left 
hand  and  occasionally  right  band. 
Felt  exhausted  all  day  Had  stom- 
ach ache  all  afternoon  and 
evening.  Some  diarrhoea.  A bad 
day” 


VENTUALLY  I could 
work  no  longer.  For  six 
weeks  I did  nothing  and 
for  another  six  I kept 
SB38SS3iS  dear  of  the  office.  I saw 
several  consultants  but  they  didn’t 
really  have  a clue  so  instead  they 
looked  for  something  they  knew 
about  multiple  sclerosis.  Recov- 
ery as  before,  was  down  to  me, 
aided  by  my  partner  who  was  a 
star  friends  who  were  constantly 
supportive,  and  work  colleagues 
who  were  for  ever  sympathetic. 
Slowly,  painfully  slowly,  I began  to 
get  better  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  I was  virtually  back  to  nor- 
maL 

My  second  encounter  changed 
the  way  I thought  in  a way  that  toe 
first  did  not  As  on  toe  previous 
occasion,  I changed  my  diet  and 
started  popping  some  health  pills. 
But  this  time  I accepted  that  the 
sheer  volume  and  Intensity  of  my 
work  must  have  had  something  to 
do  with  my  condition.  I had  a 
strange  feeling  of  mortality  and 
vulnerability  a fear  of  falling  vic- 
tim again.  I was  determined  to  try 
and  stop  it  happening. 
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Tbe  battle  goes  on...  for 
Emily  Rantzen  (left).  Novelist 
Clare  Francis  has  also  fought 
with  the  disease 


By  this  time,  I knew  from  my 
own  rather  rich  experience  that 
three  things  seemed  to  make  me 
particularly  vulnerable:  a very 
long  period  of  incredibly  bard  and 
stressful  work,  the  immediate 
period  after  flu  or  a bad  cold,  and 
sport  which  I did  a lot  o£  Any  two 
of  these  three  was  liable  to  trigger 
the  symptoms. 

Since  1987  the  symptoms  have 
recurred  from  time  to  time  and 
sometimes  they  have  stayed 
around  for  a week  or  two.  obliging 
me  to  a rest  a little.  But  ME.  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  has 
not  visited  me  again  as  on  those 
two  previous  occasions. 

For  the  last  two  years  I have  had 
no  symptoms  at  all.  1 work  as  hard 
ns  1 did  then,  but  my  attitude  to  it 


and  life  has  subtly  changed-  There 
is  more  of  a balance,  I'm  less  reck- 
less, I listen  to  my  body  1 use  the 
brakes,  I occasionally  take  the 
scenic  route.  I manage  myself 
ME  was  a new  kind  of  disease,  a 
creature  of  our  time  and  an 
authentic  product  of  the  eighties. 
The  report  by  toe  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  is  surely  right  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  both  physical  and 
mentaL  With  the  increased  inten- 
sity of  work,  tbe  decline  of  cer- 
tainty, toe  rise  of  insecurity  toe 
transformed  condition  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  then  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  diseases  which  are  both 
physical  and  stress-related  are 
becoming  commonplace.  In  the 
eighties,  society  found  it  hard  to 
accept  the  idea  that  illness  could 


be  both  physical  and  mental,  but 
attitudes  have  changed,  the  evi- 
dence is  now  overwhelming.  In  the 
eighties  It  was  ME  and  RSI,  in  toe 
nineties  the  new  buzzword  is 
stress.  The  former  were  inevitably 
a minority  affliction.  Stress,  it  Is 
claimed,  now  affects  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  the  population. 

Whereas  previously  for  most 
people  the  only  satisfactory  expla- 
nation for  an  illness  was  physical, 
there  is  now  a much  more  wide- 
spread understanding  that  things 
are  almost  always  rather  more 
complicated  than  this.  We  used  to 
toink  of  illness  in  terms  of  the 
doctor  oc  more  seriously  the  hos- 
pital Now  we  are  aware  that  our 
health  is  about  life  more  generally 
that  we  ourselves  can  materially 
affect  how  long  we  live  and  how 
well  we  feel  — . through  diet,  exer- 
cise, the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment stress-management  and  a 
balanced  life. 

Our  attitude  towards  the  medical 
profession  has  changed  as  a cons©- 
quCTca  When  I first  got  ME.  I 
expected  a rapid  diagnosis  swrf 
hopefully  a similarly  rapid  cure.  In 
feet  what  I painfully  learnt  in  1983 
and  1987  were  the  limitations  of  the 
medical  profession.  As  they  didn’t 
know  what  it  was,  they  couldn’t 
test  for  it  so  they  looked  for  other 
things  instead  which  they  could 
test  for.  With  one  exception,  no  doc- 


tor or  consultant  ever  bad  a serious 
discussion  with  me  about  diet, 
exercise,  work,  the  balance  ctf  my 
life  and  related  matters. 

In  this  latest  report  the  medical 
profession  has  come  round  to  an 
authoritative  acceptance  that  ME 
is  not  a figment  of  toe  patient’s 
imagination  nor  a symptom  of 
depression,  but  what  remains 
clear  is  that  like  all  stress-related 
conditions,  they  still  don’t  under- 
stand much.  Orthodox  western 
medicine  is  struggling  in  its  effort 
to  understand  these  template  dis- 
eases ofthe  late  20th  century 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  a par-' 
aHel  change  in  our  attitude 
towards  work.  We  still  work  hard, 
in  feet  we  work  harden  But  toe  old 
machismo  attitudes  have  receded. 
We  work  hard  not  because,  we 
believe  that  it  wiD  necessarily 
deliver  great  personal  success  but 
because  we  have  to,  it  Is  a question, 
of  personal  survival  in  an  era.  of 
downsizing  and  global  competi- 
tion. 

The  role-model  is  no  longer  fee- 
yuppie  who  spends  all  his  time 
working  but  the  person  who 
knows  how  to  live  a more  balanced 
existence.  Tbe  mad  workaholic 
has  given  way  to  the  downshifter 
and  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
leave  work  on  time. 

A true  kid  of  the  1980s?  The  edi- 
torof  Marxism  Today7  Of  course  I 

was.  T^n  later  I have 

imbibed  a more  holistic  attitude 
towards  my  body  and  my  life:  a 
picture  of  good  health.  Very- 
nineties. 
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^^Tead  of  the  Prison  Governors  Association,  Chris  Scott  is  locking  horns  with  Michael  Howard 

Outcry  from  the  inside 


CHRIS  SCOTT  is  not 
a celebrity,  he's  not 
an  actor  or  an 
author  pretending 
to  shun  publicity 
while  desperately 
trying  to  flog  a fDm.  He  is  just 
someone  who  longs  to  bring  the 
public  to  Ins  front  door  and  show 
them  the  reality  behind  the 
image. 

The  problem  is  that  the  public 
do  not  want  to  come.  For  Chris 
Scott  is  a prison  governor  and  not 
many  of  us  care  to  know  what's 
really  going  on  behind  bars. 

Imagine,  for  just  one  second, 
that  you  are  Chris  Scott,  governor 
of  Feathers  tone  Prison,  near  Wol- 
verhampton and  chairman  of  the 
Prison  Governors’  Association. 
Imagine  that  you  have  564  men  on 
varying  charges  of  grevious 
bodily  harm,  armed  robbery,  drug 
dealing,  burglary,  rape  and  mur- 
der, locked  up  in  a low-rise  brick 
settlement  billowing  with  razor 
wire  and  originally  designed  to 
house  450. 

Imagine  too,  that  you  know  the 
prison  population  is  rising  by 
1.000  men  a month,  and  that  sev- 
eral times  a week  you  are  phoned 
and  begged  to  take  more  prisoners 
when  you  know  you  don't  have 
room.  On  top  of  this,  you  are  also 
having  your  budget  cut 
Not  just  cut,  slashed.  Though 
your  prison  population  is  rising, 
you  must  find  savings  of  £2.3  mil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years  — a 
total  saving  of  13.3  per  cent.  *T 
would  like  to  train  some  of  my 
officers  in  detoxification  of  drugs, 
but  we  don't  have  the  money,' 
says  Scott  flatly.  “And  I've  cut 
back  on  education.  I've  not  totally 
decimated  it,  though  that  would 
be  a big  temptation.  But  there  are 
no  evening  classes  now,  most  of 
my  education  is  geared  towards 
qualifications  and  basic  literacy.  I 
had  hoped  to  make  savings 
through  voluntary  redundancy 
but  fewer  than  I expected  have 
taken  it  up.”  - . 

Then  of  course,  there’s  the  day- 
to-day  stuff,  the  prison  factory, 
the  two  prison  farms,  catering 
and  laundry,  the  320  staff;  sen- 
tence planning,  financial  meet- 
ings and  the  endless  applications 
for  temporary  leave  which,  ac- 
cording to  new  regulations;  you 
can  no  longer  delegate  to  a deputy 
governor,  you  have  to  approve 
yourself.  And  though  you  have  six 
deputies  one  is  leaving  today  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  replace  him. 
Oh,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
your  total  earnings  amount  to 
£44,000  a year. 

But  Chris  Scott  didn't  enter  the 
prison  service  to  make  money, 
nor  for  the  thrill  of  shouting 
"Lock  up"  and  slamming  a metal 
door.  Up  until  the  age  of  30  he  was 
a Catholic  priest  working  in 
inner-city  Birmingham  who, 
under  the  old  fast-track  recruiting 
system,  entered  the  prison  service 
as  a deputy  governor. 

Disillusioned  with  the  church, 
he  joined  the  prison  service  be- 
cause it  offered  “a  secure  career 
with  people.  Management  With  A 
Social  Purpose,  that  was  the  ad- 
vert at  the  time.  My  first  posting 
was  to  Dartmoor.  Rather  a shock 
actually,  it  was  just  like 
Alcatraa." 

Twenty-three  years  on  and  his 
own  prison.  Featberstone.  built  in 
the  seventies,  is  not  a bit  like  Al- 
catraz. It  is,  according  to  the  plac- 
ard stuck  on  the  front  gate,  “An 
Opportunities  Prison",  a particu- 
larly splendid  mission  statement 
given  that  the  chief  opportunity 
on  offer  before  Scott  arrived  was 
to  escape. 

During  one  especially  bad  year, 
between  November  1398  and  No- 
vember 1994,  20  prisoners  saun- 
tered through  the  gate  and  didn’t 
come  back.  Arriving  in  August 
1994,  Scott  immediately  tightened 
security.  “The  prison  was  de- 
signed for  prisoners  who  weren’t 
thought  of  as  being  likely  to  es- 
cape," he  sighs.  But  prisoners 
have  changed.  ‘Tf  you  look  at  Por- 
ridge, the  old  lag,  a likeable  rogue, 
well  it’s  a myth.  They're  much 
younger  and  more  violent . than 


they  were  20  years  ago.  Out  of  547. 
we  have  1 00  who  are  22  or  22  and 
their  crimes  are  much  more 
violent." 

As  he  speaks,  the  prison  tannoy 
crackles  Into  action  announcing  it 
is  lunchtime  and  from  outside  his 
<rffice,  there  is  a crescendo  of 
voices  as  the  men  leave  the  fac- 
tory. pick  up  lunch  from  the  can- 
teen and  go  back  to  be  locked  in 

their  cells  until  1.15  pm.  Though 
the  men  can't  see  them,  a small 
clutch  of  their  wives  and  children 
have  arrived  outside  the  main 
gate  and  are  pushing  their  visi- 
tors’ forms  through  the  security 
grille. 

I am  wondering  if  Scott  has  an 
ulcer  because  he  looks  grey  and 
possibly  ill,  “No,”  he  smiles  hesi- 
tantly, “But  I have  a lot  of  col- 
leagues who  suffer  from  ill-health. 
I mean  it  is  a stressful  job.” 

Of  that  there  is  little  doubt. 
Only  last  Tuesday,  two  prison 
governors  left  their  posts  claim- 
ing their  jails  were  “on  the  brink 
of  catastrophe".  Meanwhile.  Rich- 
ard Tilt,  the  Prison  Service  direc- 
tor. announced  he  was  containing 
"a  crisis  situation”.  The  trouble 
is.  we  have  grown  used  to  these 
alarm  calls  from  various  quarters 
of  the  public  sector,  what  do  they 
actually  mean? 

Scott  stares  balefully  at  the  cac- 
tus on  his  table  struggling  to  pro- 
duce a frugal  crop  of  purple  flow- 
ers. "There’s  such  intense 
pressure  and  such  overcrowding 
that  we’ve  gone  backwards  to 
where  we  were  before  the  riots  of 
1990,  before  Parkhurst  and 
Strangeways,"  he  says  slowly,  di- 
recting me  to  figures  which  show 
the  prison  population  has  in- 
creased by  10,000  in  the  last  two 
years. 

“The  services  Identified  by  Lord 
Justice  Woolf  in  his  report  after 
Strangeways.  which  should  be  the 
touchstone  of  a modern  prison 
service,  well  we  just  can't  provide 

tlipm 

*Tm  not  a Jonah,"  he  protests 
tiredly.  "The  last  thing  we  want  is 
inmate  disturbance,  we  don't 
want  any  of  that,  it's  not  pleasant 
when  you  have  prisoners  running 
around.  It's  very  frightening,  I 
remember  Dartmoor  when  prison- 
ers were  smashing  up  their  cells. 
We  were  lucky,  we  had  them 
locked  away  at  the  time,  but  the 
noise  was  deafening  and  you’d  be 
silly  to  say  you  weren’t  scared.” 

SO  WHY  is  no  one,  the 
Home  Secretary  in 
particular,  taking  any 
notice  of  these  warn- 
ings? “i  think  Michael 
Howard  truly  believes 
that  if  you  treat  prisoners  more 
harshly,  then  when  they’re 
released  and  face  the  temptation 
of  doing  it  again  they’ll  think:  'Oh 
no,  if  I do  this  HI  end  up  in  that 
nasty,  horrible  place  called 
prison!’  But  that’s  such  a simplis- 
tic approach  to  crime  prevention. 
People  who  commit  crimes  think 
they're  going  to  get  away  with  it. 
And  many  people  do." 

So  why  does  he  think  Howard 
has  resisted  the  professionals’  ad- 
vice? ‘1  don’t  know,  he  has  advice 
from  judges,  prison  reformers,  the 
police,  prison  staff;  but  he  feels 
we’re  not  in  touch  with  the  public. 
He  says  he  listens  to  us  but  he  has 
to  listen  to  the  public  too  and  they 
want  harsher  treatment  I don’t 
think  he's  pandering  to  the  pub- 
lic. I think  he  actually  shares  that 
view,"  and  with  that  he  slumps, 
exasperated  on  his  chair. 

Then  he  suddenly  rallies:  “If 
you  want  to  know  how  to  treat  the 
sick  you  ask  doctors!  If  you  want 
to  know  how  to  run  schools  you 
ask  teachers!  If  you  want  to  know 
how  to  run  prisons  you  should 
ask  governors,  you  don’t  go  to  the 
public  and  ask  them! 

‘Howard  thinks  that  while 
they’re  off  the  streets,  criminals 
aren't  committing  crimes  — 
which  Is  true  — but  we  take  the 
longer  view.  While  they're  locked 
up.  let’s  try  to  do  something  about 
frying  to  Stop  them  doing  it  again 
when  they  get  out.  I know  it's  the 
Treasury,  it’s  part  and  parcel  of 
the  whole  move  of  cutbacks  in 
public  expenditure.  Tm  not  argu- 
ing with  that  All  Fm  saying  is 
you  should  set  deliverable  targets, 
and  you  should  resource  them. 
But  we  are  being  under-resourced 
so  targets  which  were  deliverable 
are  not  any  longer." 

Looking  for  a place  to  take  a. 
photograph,  we  walk  outside,  past 
rows  of  cell  windows  from  which 
prisoners  have  burled  whole 
slices  of  white  bread  for  the  birds. 
It’s  criminal  the  way  the  prison 
service  is  underrated  in  this 
country,”  Scott  cries  angrily.  “It’s 


Chris  Scott , . .It's  criminal  the  way  the  prison  service  is  underrated  in  this  country.  It’s  undervalued  and  no  one  appreciates  it.* 


underrated  and  undervalued  and 
no  one  appreciates  it.  Yet  the 
country  couldn't  exist  without  it’  I 
mean  you  fume  to  have  a system 
which  deals  with  the  violent  and 
persistent  offenders.  I’m  not  talk- 
ing about  jail  for  fine  defaulters. 
But  there  are  people  who  fell 
through  the  net  and  bang!"  He 
claps  his  hands  together  sharply. 
"They  end  up  in  prison. 

“Oh,  every  single  person  knows 
how  to  run  a prison!  You  ask  any- 
body, if  you  go  into  the  pub.  or  go 
down  the  shops  or  sit  on  the  bus, 
it’s  ‘Oh  I know,  you  should  lock 
'em  up',  or  'Oh  you  shouldn’t  lock 
'em  up,  it's  because  they  weren't 
breast-fed.'" 

He  speaks  foster  and  foster, 
wiithout  pausing,  like  a train 


*lf  you  look 
at  Porridge, 
the  old  lag, 
a likeable 
rogue,  well 
ffsamyth.’ 


picking  up  speed.  “When  inevita- 
bly something  goes  wrong  like  at 
Parkhurst  or  Strangeways  it  at- 
tracts such  an  amount  of  attention 
it’s  as  if  everyone  else  can  make 
mistakes  but  the  prison  service 
can’t. 

” Butifwedon  tdo  th  ejobproperlv 
whatserviceisthereunderuswliat 
safetynet 7' 

I am  not  sure  how  to  reply  to 
such  despair,  so  I ask  him  again 
how  he  copes  with  the  stress? 
Clearly  a workaholic,  be  looks  so 
much  older  than  his  53  years,  I 
wonder  tf  he  takes  any  exercise? 
He  laughs.  “I  had  a colleague  who 
said  his  one  concession  to  physi- 
cal exercise  was  that  he  had  a 
manual  gearbox  in  his  car.  I sub- 
scribe to  that,  all  these  people 


doing  vigorous  exercise  seem  to 
drop  down  dead  don’t  they?" 

But  surely  he  has  some  way  of 
letting  off  steam,  after  being 
wound  to  the  limit  by  pointless 
new  paperwork  and  regulations? 
Earlier  on  he  was  complaining 
that  be  had  to  request  permission 
to  replace  a single  storeman.  "Not 
even  to  get  an  extra  one.  just 
replace  the  one  that  was  retiring. 
I can’t  manage  without  a store- 
man!  Oh  it’s  all  so  time- 
consuming. 

“How  do  I cope?"  And  he  laughs 
self-deprecatingly,  as  if  that’s  the 
last  thing  on  bis  mind.  "Well.  Tiu 
not  a great  social  iser.  I have  a 
very  supportive  family.  I’ve  got 
three  kids  and  my  wife  and  1 are 
very  keen  gardeners,  mid  I like 
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the  Gary  Rhodes  cookbook.  T sup- 
pose gardening  and  cooking  are 
the  same  in  that  you  get  an  imme- 
diate reaction-  The  trouble  with 
prison  work  is  that  you  never  see 
the  results  of  your  endeavours, 
you  never  see  it  with  prisoners." 

Outside  the  front  gate,  the  wives 
swap  tips  on  what  to  expect  from  a 
Category  C prison.  They  agree 
Biakenhurst,  the  local  private 
prison,  is  smarter  but  tougher. 
“There’s  no  touching  allowed  on 
visits.”  says  Jaqqi.  her  grin 
revealing  an  alarming  pair  of 
brown  incisors. 

“There  was  when  I was  visit- 
ing." puts  in  Lindsey. 

“But  if  you  get  caught  ...” 
warns  Jaqqi.  “Well  here,  they’re 
nicer." 


Love  him  or 
loathe  him, 
he’s  the 
oniy  choice 


WS 


you  find  yourself 

thinking,  *Td  quite  like 
_ Blairto  lose  the  election, 
just  to  wipe  that  grin  off  his  face.” 
you  must  pause,  reflect  and  con- 
sider what  will  happen  if  be  does 
lose.  I must  confess  to  having  had 
this  thought  myself: 

We  know  the  Tories  will  do  ter- 
rible things  if  they  get  back  in.  But 
we  should  also  consider  what  a 
monster  Blair  will  become  ifhe 
doesn’t  get  in.  True,  he  will  be 

insufferable  if  be  becomes  Prime 
Minister;  like  that  other  aspirant 
Messiah,  Michael  Jackson,  he  will 
look  more  and  more  peculiar, 
sound  more  and  more  incompre- 
hensible, and  be  less  and  less  con- 
vincing when  feigning  emotion. 

But  if  he  loses,  he  win  not  stop 
and^ wonder  whether  it  was  right  to 
do  what  he  has  done  to  Labour.  He 
will  decide  that  he  has  not  done 
pnmigh.  When  NeE  Klnnock  lost, 
some  of  us  thought,  “Surely  now 
they’ll  stop  chasing  after  a favour- 
able editorial  in  the  Daily  Mail.”. 

But  they  didn't  And  if  Blair  loses. 


he  will  blame  everybody  but  him- 
self. He  will  put  it  down  to  Barbara 
Castle  and  the  third  of  the  confer- 
ence who  voted  with  her,  and  who 
revolted  against  him  on  every  sub- 
stantive issue. 

It  may  be  that  Barbara  Castle 
has  saved  Blair  from  losing  the 
election.  The  perception  that  there 
are  still  people  in  the  Labour  Party 
with  a bit  of  fight  in  them  will 
hearten  those  who  hope  that  a 
Labour  government  might  actu-  _ 
ally  do  something.  If  Labour  get  in, 
it  will  not  be  because  Blair  is  per- 
sonally popular;  many  people  who 
will  vote  Labour  can’t  stand  him. 

Walworth  Road  will  have  done 
nothing  to  earn  their  votes.  The 
keen  young  electioneers  will  be 
too  busy  wondering  which  way 
Richard  Branson  is  swaying.  In 
fact,  1 predict  that  the  whole 
Labour  election  machine  will  be 
dedicated  to  polling  Richard  Bran- 
son, and  he’ll  still  vote  Tory.  Gor- 
don Brown  will  continue  to  court  a 
handful  of  business  leaders,  rais- 
ine  the  alarming  thought  that  we 


have  a shadow  chancellor  who 
hasn't  calculated  that  however 
rich  people  are,  they  stall  only 
have  one  vote  each.  Meanwhile, 
millions  of  ordinary  people  will 
not  vote  at  all. 

Those  Dally  Mail  readers  who 
are  thinking  of  changing  to  Labour 
probably  do  like  Blair,  but  they 
don’t  like  Labour,  so  may  not  vote 
for  him  when  it  comes  to  it  “J’m 
still  frightened  that  Mr  Heffer  will 
take  over.”  theyTl  say.  Indeed,  the 
suspicion  that  Blair’s  premiership 
will  not  last  long  crops  up  in  more 
cheerful  tones  in  conversations  on 
the  left. 

Some  think  Livingstone  will  go 
for  it.  Some  cling  to  toe  notion  that 
Prescott  is  biding  bis  time,  al- 
though Prescott  is  not  really  a left- 
winger— he’s  just  fat  with  a 
northern  accent.  The  feet  that  you 
can  see  a man’s  vest  through  bis 
shirt  doesn't  make  him  a socialist 

Some  optimists  even  seem  to 
think  there'll  be  a real  palace  coup, 
with  the  Queen  challenging  Blair 
from  toe  left.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 


believe  that  Blair  himself  is  oniy 
pretending  to  be  a Blairite.  But, 
somehow,  I think  he's  genuine 
about  that.  Once  in  power,  1 can't 
see  him  shouting,  “April  Fool!” 
and  nationalising  the  banks. 

Whatever  does  happen.  Blair 
will  not  have  it  all  his  own  way. 


Once  in  power,  I can’t 
see  Tony  Blair 
shouting,  ‘April 
Fool!'  and 
nationalising 
the  banks 


and  I maintain  that  this  fact  is  to 
Labour’s  advantage.  People 
who’ ve  been  wondering  whether 
they  can  stomach  voting  Labour 
this  time,  will  think  of  less  emetic 
Labour  politicians  and  place  their 


cross  to  stop  the  Tories.  The  blip  in 
the  opinion  polls  probably  helped, 
too,  reminding  us  that  Labour 
could  lose.  A sure-fire  victory  can 
be  a self-defeating  prophesy.  Why 
vote  for  them  if  they  're  going  to  get 
in  anyway?  But  voting  Labour  is 
like  wiping  your  bottom  — you 
may  not  particularly  like  doing  it 
but  you've  got  to  because  you’re  in 
a worse  mess  if  you  don’t. 

The  one  thing  that  can  ensure  a 
Labour  victory  starts  on  Monday 
morning.  Fortunately,  the  Tory 
conference  comes  last,  and  when 
that  repulsive  rabble  are  fresh  in 
your  mind,  you  want  to  wipe  them 
away  with  every  fibre  in  your 
bathroom.  Many  of  us  casually 
say,  “Labour  now  are  as  bad  as  the 
Tories”.  But  Labour  could  never, 
ever,  be  as  bad  as  that. 

A FRIEND  of  mine  is  serving  a 
seven-year  sentence  at  Littlehey 
Prison  in  Cambridgeshire.  1 am 
not  trying  to  impress  anyone  by 
suggesting  that  I know  some 
pretty  hard  people;  Sean  was 


wrongly  convicted  and  is  not  very 
hard  at  all.  Anyway,  last  month  his 
legal  papers  were  seized  during  a 
cell  search.  Some  documents  were 
later  returned,  all  of  which  are 
already  in  the  possession  of  toe 
Home  Office.  However,  papers 
relating  to  Sean’s  approach  to  the 
European  Court  were  withheld, 

and  he  is  only  allowed  toe  rest  of 
his  papers  during  bang-up,  which 
obviously  hampers  his  efforts  to 
work  on  his  case. 

I complained  to  toe  prison,  and 
have  now  received  a letter  from 
J D Addison,  Head  of  Custody,  who 
tells  me  that  “a  number  of  prison- 
ers have  in  the  past  lent  or  hired 
depositions  containing  lurid  de- 
tails. of  their  crimes  for  the  vicari- 
ous gratification  of  others”. 

1 am  sure  that  is  true;  sex  offend- 
ers are  notorious  for  feeding  off  each 
other's  depravity.  Sean  Farry,  how- 
ever. was  convicted  of  robbing  a 
building  society  with  a starting  pis- 
tol. If  any  perverts  think  they  might 
be  turned-on  by  this  case,  please 
write  to  me  care  of  the  Guardian. 
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THE  CURRENT  New  Yorker 
contains  an  article  about 
Brett  Kimberlin.  the  convict 
who  claimed  that  he  had  sold  pot 
to  Dan  Quayle  as  a student  No  one 
would  have  paid  much  attention  to 
this  claim,  except  that  just  before 
the  election,  Kimberlin  suddenly 
found  himself  in  solitary  confine- 
ment The  story  became  a great 
underground  scandal  in  the  States; 
passionately  believed  by  the  led; 
handled  late  and  elliptically  by 
mainstream  newspapers. 

Thanks  to  America’s  rules  on 
freedom  of  speech.  I was  able  to 
phone  him  in  jaiL  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  at  long  distance,  but  my 
sense  was  that  he  was  telling  the 
truth  about  selling  pot  to  Quayle 
(who  denies  it)  — mainly  because 
Kimberlin  was  a drug  dealer,  was 
in  the  right  place,  and  because  at 
the  time  almost  every  student 
smoked  pot  I also  sensed  he  was 
lying  when  he  said  he  hadn’t  car- 
ried out  the  bombings  which  were 

the  immediate  cause  of  his 

incarceration. 

The  New  Yorker  reporter.  Mark 
Singer,  wrote  sympathetically 
about  the  affair  in  1992.  but  has 
since  revised  his  opinion,  and  now 
thinks  that  Kimberlin  is  a very 
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The  rights 
and  wrongs 
of  the 


Dolitical 
not  pot 
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It's  sure  to  cause  a row  at  next 
week's  Tory  party  conference  — 
Europe,  in  an  exchange  of  letters, 
Eurosceptic  John  Redwood  and 
eider  statesman  and  Europhile 
grandee  Lord  Howe  give  a taste 
of  the  in-fighting  to  come 


Dear  Geoffrey, 


I DID  so  agree  with  your 
recent  letter  to  a national 
newspaper,  when  you  and 
live  other  senior  Conserva- 
tives said  you  wanted  the 
United  Kingdom  to  influence  the 
European  debate.  That  is  what  1 
want  I think  Europe  has  need  of 
British  pragmatian  and  common 
sense,  at  a time  when  so  many 
continental  politicians,  but  not 
their  electorates,  are  embarked  on , 
ideological  schemes  for  union. 

I wonder  if  you  would  agree1 
with  me  that  the  biggest  problem ; 
facing  western  Europe,  by  far.  is 
mass  unemployment?  More  than 
one  in  five  out  of  work  in  Spain, ! 
one  in  eight  in  Italy  and  France,  | 
one  in  10  in  Germany,  and  twice 
those  proportions  of  young  people, 
shows  something  has  gone  seri- 
ously wrong.  Here  in  the  UK,  since 
we  left  the  Exchange  Rate  Mecha- 
nism unemployment  has  come 
down.  Shouldn't  we  propose  that 
the  continent  looks  at  what  Brit- ! 
ain  has  got  right  since  1992? 

I remember  when  you  were 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
British  economy  started  to  do  very 
well'  we  did  not  join  the  ERM 


whilst  you  held  that  important 
office  and  I always  thought  that 
was  a crucial  part  of  your  success. 
Subsequently,  when  we  joined, 
the  fears  I and  some  others  in  the 
Government  had  about  the  ERM 
were  ignored.  We  had  a very 
bumpy  ride  and  ended  in  a deep 
recession. 

At  the  recent  Dublin  summit, 
Britain  bad  a chance  to  influence 
this  debate.  Germany  proposed  a 
new  ERM.  Shouldn't  we  have 
warned  that  this  might  well  de- 
stroy jobs,  or  make  recovery  more 
difficult?  If  we  wanted  influence, 
shouldn’t  we  have  disagreed  with 
Germany  and  offered  the  Commu- 
nity an  alternative?  The  ERM  has 
closed  factories  by  pricing  French 
goods  out  of  the  marketplace. 
Shouldn't  Britain  be  the  voice  for 
a freer,  wore  prosperous  Europe? 

Yours  ever, 


John 

The  Rt  Hon  John  Redwood  MP 


Dear  John, 


TEST  DRIVE 


YOUR  BRAIN 
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WALK  [ 
ZERO  I 
EVEN  [ 
KNIT  1 
CLAD  L 
KERB  [ 
GERM  I 


j NEXT 
J CALF 
] ADDS 
1 INTO 
J FLEE 
] YELP 
] ROAD 


On  each  line  place  a letter  in  the  space  which, 
when  substituted  for  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  either  side,  will  form  another. word  in 
each  case.  The  seven  letters  used  will  give 
another  word  reading  downwards.  What  is  it  ? 


* Get  the  answer  right  and  we  witl 

send  you  a Mensa  Challenge  Certificate  ' 


The  answer  U cuaout 

It  yon  can  solve  this  puzzle  yon  could  be  eligible  Co  Join 
Menu  the  high  IQ  society. 

Cut  the  coupon  for  fun  her  details  and  a copy  of  (be 
I Kir  - administered  test. 
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bad,  self-deluded  man.  What’s  even 
more  surprising  is  that  in  the 
same  1992  election,  BUI  Clinton 
had  a massive  victory  after  he  ad- 
mitted smoking  pot,  if  without  in- 
haling. Since  then  he  has  been 
revealed  as  a serial  adulterer,  and 
seems  to  be  heading  for  a landslide 
victory  nest  month. 

Clearly  there  is  a big  change 
coming  in  political  morality.  Can- 
didates will  say  that  it  is  outra- 
geous to  suggest  that  they  were  not 
permanently  stoned  at  university. 
"As  for  my  mistress,  she  fully  ac- 
cepts that  I had  to  attend  my  son's 
birthday  party,  and  is  standing  by 
me  in  this  difficult  period.”  Inves- 
tigative reporters  will  say  that  it’s 
outrageous  for  a politician  to  ac- 
cept hospitality  for  his  family,  who 
live  free  in  Downing  Street  or  the 
White  House,  instead  of  paying  for 
a cheap  motel  room  to  take  their 
girlfriends  to,  like  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 


has  a wonderful  gift  for  phrases: 
Michael  Foot  he  says,  could  not 
see  a sparrow  without  calling  it 
either  an  eagle  or  a vulture.  There 
are  good  anecdotes,  too.  Hattersley 
had  some  fim  in  the  Chamber  at 
John  Major's  expense  just  after 


reading  in  the  book.  At  one  point.  ; c limbed  to  the  rap  * ] 

he  describes  a ministerial  risri  to  ; pose  and  intends  .osta>  there. 


Candidates  will  say 
it  is  outrageous 
to  suggest  that 
they  were  not 
permanently 
stoned  at  university 


the  United  States  where  his  FT--  j rw.-  no- 

vate secretary  causes  a table  to  col-  j RIDING  on 

BSSaSMSS  i KSw-SSs 

sir has  a ,uite  " « 

: undeletes.  Puzzling,  since,  at  £4. 
READING  the  new  column  in  the  I the  Bjg  One  is  rKUcfaeap-  It  hg^d 

taAAu'a  1 Mit  Anr*  it  iv'Q  it  rnffnnfii 


I RAN  into  Roy  Hattersley  in 
Blackpool  and  was  able  to  tell  him 
how  much  I enjoyed  his  book.  Who 
Goes  Home,  now  just  out  in  paper- 
back. He  peered  at  me  suspi- 
ciously. perhaps  imagining  I was 
being  sarcastic,  but  I wasn’t  He 


he'd  become  prime  minister.  Soon 
afterwards.  Major  told  him:  "You 
think  you're  funny.  But  I think 
you’re  pathetic." 

“I  had  never  known  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  debate  turned  info 
acrimonious  private  conversa- 
tion.” Hattersley  says.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  a rugby  player  com- 
plaining that  someone  has  kicked 
his  legs,  and  pathetic  in  itself. 

But  there  is  some  awful  proof- 


wife  Shirley  simply  couldn't  be-  j one  “SJ TSE™ 

lieve  it  when  I got  in  the  other  j 

night  and  told  her  what  Td  been  j 11  Z. 

drinking  with  a chum  - ana  * tasi  abroad,  and  in  good  times,  as 
where.  The  Ritz?  Ginger  beer?  » now.  it  gets  the  poor 
Surely  not  Terry’  she  exclaimed  i can  just  nEnage£12, forB&ILand 
■•)  I was  reminded  ctf  the  one  j 99p  a pmt  for  beer.  So  mans  of  the 
timeT  met  him.  at  a publisher's  people  wandering  the  streete  are 
party.  He  was  astonishingly  nice  1 quite  desperately  poor . Though  not 
and  courteous  to  everyone,  j in  tbs  Labour  Party  caferorce. 


recounting  long  stories  which  had 
an  almost  hypnotic  quality — "and 
who  should  I see  caming.down  the 
street  but  the  vicar!  No.  I tefl  a lie, 
it  was  the  curate . . ." 


where  the  delegates  look  sleeker, ; 
better-fed  and  more  prosperous 
every  year.  Once  it  was  they  who 
were  dressed  in  cheap  strife  and  I 
polyester  Hpc.  while  the  MEs  were 


I mentioned  this  to  a colleague  j smartly  turned  out  Now  it's  the 


who  knows  both  men.  He  said  that 
John  Major  was  really  two  people: 
the  kindly,  warm  family  man  who 
takes  satisfaction  from  life's  small 
pleasures,  and  the  tough,  ambi- 
tions, ill-tempered  fellow  who 


other  way  round.  In  a party  where 
you  join  by  credit  card,  member- 
ship has  become  another  park  of 
the  middle  classes,  like  eating  in 
restaurants  or  having  more  than 
one  pair  of  shoes. 


Dear  Geoffrey, 


MpfiEREHAS  BEENfar  too  - 

■ . much  cynical  wnaamt . - 
m aboirttiteirolucteaKet^MPS 
and  their  select  camriritteesfo^  , ; : 
to  grips  with  allegations  of  parlia- 
mentary malpractice,  (hie  thinks ; 
instantly  of  the  Honse's^reaq-'  vV;-  V 
tion  when  Joe  Ashton  (Lab,  Basset 

law)  complained  that  six  Labe® 

MPs  were  secretly  hiring  then**- 
selves  out  to  IrdluenceJegislatidn. 
Immediately  the  complaint  was-; 
raised  with  the  Speaker.  TtteGteft-  . 
mittee  on  Privileges  raced  info  J 
action:  And  as  soon as  the  srarimer 
recess  was  over,  it  announced ;r. 
its  decision.  Ashton  was  censu-  \ 
red  fora  serious  contempt  ctf  ; : “ 
the  House. 

This  was  1974,  by  the  way.  -V.-' 

Selected  snouts  are  still  deep  in . - 
selected  troughs  two  decades  later; 


MY  WORRY  is  that  a single  cur-  JL  NN  wiuDECOMBE.  1 see 
renev  will  bring  higher  unemploy-  was  49  yesterday.  Mane  hi 

ment  as  the  ERM  did,  higher  inter-  ^^kier  City  supremo  Francis 
est  rates,  and  higher  taxes.  For  Lee  needs  to  move  first  to  get  he* 
most  British  businesses  it  is-  all  installed  as  manager  before  her 
cost  and  no  benefits,  as  they  will  next  birthday,  since  a manager 
need  to  change  their  cash  hand-  who'd  just  turned  50  might  not 
ling  anrf  accounting  systems.  For  command  the  necessary  credibi 
the  rest  of  us  h will  be  worse  than  ity  with  the  players.  Alternative 
metrication,  as  we  go  shopping  in  could  I recommend  that  Lee  sho 
a foreign  currency.  start  with  the  name  of  a proven 

Chancellor  Kohl  has  made  very  success  and,  assuming  that  no  - 
clear  that  to  have  a successful  proven  success  will  go  to  Maine 


ANN  WIDDECOMBE.  1 see,'  • 
was  49  yesterday.  Manched- ... 
ter  City  supremo  Francis  . \ 
Lee  needs  to  move  test  to  get  her , ^ 
installed  as  manager  before  her  ' 
next  birthday,  since  a manager 
who*djustturned50mightnot  . .. 
command  the  necessary  credXblt-  ' 
ity  with  the  players.  Alternatively, 
could  I recommend  that  Lee  should 
start  with  the  name  of  a proven  - 


monetary  union,  you  must  also 
hare  a political  union.  Do  you 
agree?  Currency  anions  around 
the  world  are  usually  based  on 
common  taxation  and  common 
government  Once  the  EC  has 
merged  the  currencies  they  will 
seek  extra  powers  to  control  our 
budgets  and  our  rates  until  they 
have  created  a single  finance  min- 
istry alongside  the  single  bank. 
They  would  be  right  to  do  so.  as 
this  is  a project  to  create  a country 
called  Europe. 

Do  you  agree  with  Chancellor 
Kohl?  How  could  a single  currency 
work  without  common  authority 
over  budgets  and  taxes  as  well  as 
over  foreign  exchange  resources. 


Road,  simply  follow  the  trafl  wher-  ~ 
ever  it  leads?  For  instance:  Fran-  • 
ltie  Dettori  (seven  wins  in  one 
afternoon)-,  Willie  Carson;  Greed:--. 
Garson;  Ian  Greer;  Neil  Hamilton;  V 
Emma  Hamilton:  Horatio  Net'  . 
son. . . NELSON  MANDELA.  (He’Sv 
due  to  be  on  the  jobs  market  soonX- 


THROUGH  SOME  mysterious  . 
process,  pager  messages  be- . • 
tween  Tony  Blair  and  his  ac- 
olytes have  been  intercepted  and  „ ' 
preserved  for  posterity.  One  of 
these  tantalimngly  reported  that 
Mrs  T had  been  in  touch  and  had 
left  a message.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
from  Labour's  gyromancers  * what 
the  message  said,  but  piecing  the 


hank  lending  policies  and  interest  ] evidence  together  from  this 


rates?  You  have  said  that  the  euro 
bloc  will  be  powerful,  so  we  must 
not  be  left  out  The  dollar  bloc  is 
powerful,  and  we  trade  more  in 
dollars  than  in  DM  but  you  do  not 
say  we  ought  to  join  that  I do  not 
think  you  can  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  one  currency  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  government  of  one  | 
nation.  No  country  is  all  powerful, 
but  a country  can  protect  its  sov- 
ereign rights. 

It  is  no  accident  that  when  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  freed 
themselves  from  Soviet  tyranny 
they  did  not  just  set  up  their  own 
governments,  but  they  set  up  their 
own  currencies  as  well.  Were  they 
wrong.  And  was  Ireland  wrong  to 
break  from  the  pound  sterling  in 
the  1370s?  They  thought  it  was 
about  sovereignty  and 
nationhood. 

Yours  ever, 

John 


WE  WROTE  our  letter  out  of  grow- 
ing exasperation  at  Britain  squan- 
dering too  many  opportunities  in 
Europe.  To  be  at  the  heart  of  that 


debate  certainly  requires  “prag- 
matism and  common  sense"  — 
but  it  also  demands  stronger 
national  commitment  to  a com- 
mon purpose.  We  cannot  hope  to 
play  that  confident  role  if  we  con- 
tinuously contest  the  legitimacy 
of  the  entire  endeavour. 

Unemployment  is.  of  course,  a 
grave  problem.  But  It  is  obsessive 
to  trace  its  causation  exclusively 
to  a country’s  relationship  with 
the  ERM/EMU.  If  such  simplicity 
was  the  case,  why  is  Italy  — 
which  effectively  left  the  system 
at  the  some  time  as  us  — in  no 
better  state  than  France? 

The  boom-and-bust  cycle  was  not 
promoted  by  ERM  entry  but  be- 
cause we  loosened  our  fiscal  policy 
tragically.  We  started  coming  out  of 
recession  before  we  entered  the 
ERM  in  1990.  Inflation  had  reached 
ll  per  cent  and  interest  rates  14  per 
cent  before  we  joined.  Subse- 
quently both  have  fallen.  If  the 
continent  is  to  be  invited  to  Took 
at  what  Britain  has  got  right”,  it 
would  do  better  to  look  at  our 
record  since  1979:  lower  direct  tax- 
ation. shrinking  public  ownership 
and.  above  all  dramatic  labour 
market  liberalisation. 

Properly  constructed,  a single 
currency  should  allow  the  single 
market  to  operate  more  effi- 
ciently, by  reducing  transaction 
costs,  promoting  cross-border  in- 
vestment and  helping  create  a 
' Europe-wide  capital  market. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  this  coming  1 
EMU  block.  Our  choice  will  be  to 
enter  or  stand  aside.  If  we  choose 
the  latter,  there  will  be  a price.  1 
The  markets  expect  us  to  use  our 
freedom  — as,  alas,  so  often  in  the 
past  — to  devalue  and  inflate. 
There  lies  the  risk  of  disaster  that 
could  so  easily  follow  our  self- 
exclusion from  the  system. 

Yours  ever, 

Geoffiey 


Dear  Geoffrey, 


Dear  John, 


Dear  John, 


I WAS  pleased  to  see  that  we  agree 
Britain  should  influence  Europe 
for  the  better,  and  that  pragmatism 
and  common  sense  are  needed.  We 
are  also  at  one  in  seeing  unemploy- 
ment as  a central  problem.  I do  not 
agree  that  the  boom-and-bust  cycle 
was  unconnected  with  the  ERM.  In 
the  later  1960s,  we  shadowed  the 
German  mark.  The  pound  wanted 
to  go  up.  To  keep  it  down  the 
Government  had  to  cut  interest 
rates  too  much  and  printed  pounds 
to  sell  across  the  exchanges.  A 
credit  explosion  resulted.  In  the 
ERM,  the  pound  then  wanted  to  go 
down,  so  the  authorities  did  the 
opposite.  They  destroyed  pounds 
by  buying  them  up,  kept  interest 
rates  high  and  cut  credit  Many 
businesses  went  bankrupt 
I agree  with  you  that  since  1979. 
cutting  tax  rates,  privatising  indus- 
tries and  liberating  the  labour 
market  have  been  Important  Im- 
provements. These  are  policies  we 
should  recommend  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Cutting  taxes  requires 
control  of  public  spending;  we 
should  ask  the  EC  to  give  a lead  by 
cutting  the  EC  budget  and  lower- 
ing our  tax  contribution.  Our 
gross  contribution  is  now  running 
at  £10  billion  a year  or  4p  on 
income  tax.  Do  you  agree  that  if  we 
joined  a single  currency,  we  would 
have  the  same  obligations  to  Bran- 
denburg, Prussia  and  NE  France 
that  we  now  have  to  Merseyside 
and  N Ireland?  Wouldn't  that  mean 
higher  taxes  on  us  to  pay  for  a 
bigger  EC  budget  to  subsidise  less 
well-off  Union  regions?  Surely 
taxes  would  go  up  to  meet  the 
massive  bills  of  transition,  and  to 
help  out  the  poorer  areas?  Could 
you  promise  us  that  in  a single 
currency  area  taxes  would  be 
lower? 

Yours  ever, 

John 


THE  Editor  should  perhaps  have 
foreseen  that  we  would  soon  end 
up  hurling  chunks  of  economic 
history  at  each  other! 

The  boom-and-bust  cycle  need 
never  have  happened  had  we 


MANY  thanks  for  your  Irish  ex- 
ample. which  answers  all  your 
questions  with  dramatic  clarity. 

No  country  fought  harder  than 
Ireland  for  sovereignty  and  na- 
tionhood. Yet  for  half  a century 


joined  the  ERM  for  the  right  after  the  birth  of  the  Irish  Free 


reasons,  as  we  should  have  done, 
in  1985.  In  the  end,  we  joined  at 
the  wrong  rate,  five  years  too  late, 
and  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
for  the  result 

The  UK's  net  contribution  to 
the  EU  budget  (itself  less  than  1.3 
per  cent  of  the  Union’s  GDP)  is 
£2.5  billion,  not  the  wildly  mis- 
leading £10  billion  gross  figure 
you  quote.  You  fear  pressure  for 
that  budget  to  grow  to  offset 
regional  disparities  in  a euro- 
zone. But  a convergent  euro-zone 
will  need  no  more  regional  sup- 
port than  domestic  governments 
already  give  their  Massifs  Cen- 
trals or  their  Brandenburgs  at 
present  There  Is  no  provision  in 
EMU  arrangements  for  any  ex- 
pansion of  regional  assistance, 
and  rightly  so. 

Supply-side  reforms,  which  we 
both  see  as  crucial  to  our  own 
success,  should  of  course  be  more 
widely  adopted  in  continental 
Europe.  But  if  there  is  one  power- 
ful force  driving  down  public 
spending  and  public  debt  and 
promoting  deregulation  and  pri- 
vatisation elsewhere  in  the  EU 
today,  it  is  the  pursuit  of  a single 
currency. 

The  disciplines  of  EMU  are 
those  of  conservative  economics, 
ones  which  British  Conservatives 


State,  she  remained  in  monetary 
union  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Independent  Irish  Punt  was  a 
by-product  of  Britain's  failure  to 
join  the  ERM  in  1979.  And  Ireland 
is  today  an  eager  candidate  for 
EMU.  No  more  than  France  or 
Germany  does  she  fear  that  will 
destroy  her  nationhood. 

Chancellor  Kohl  has  repudiated 
the  notion  that  we  are  “building 
the  United  States  of  Europe".  That 
would  mean,  he  said,  that  “we 
would  be  like  Texas  or  California. 
This  is  not  the  case.  We  shall 
remain  to  a large  extent  nation 
states  with  our  own  identity." 
Why  should  Britain  alone  lack  the 


week’s  events  alone,  it  is  fairly  ob- 
vious what  the  import  must  have 
been. 

FACT:  Mrs  Thatcher,  a new  book 
reveals,  lost  faith  in  John  Major 
within  22  days  ctf  taking  office.  The 
date  of  her  disillusioning  was  De- 
cember 19, 1990.  That  means  that  ' 

hythia  morning  shp  had  Hppti  rilsil- 

lusioned  with  her  successor  for  - 
2.116  days.  Such  conditions  are  not 
repairable. 

FACT:  Tony  Blair  went  out  ofhis 
way  in  his  leader's  speech  to  ex- 
tend a generous  welcome  to  any 
Tory  who  chose  to  enlist  in  his 
cause,  and  not  just  Alan  Howarth. 
FACT:  The  party's  foreign  affairs 
spokesman.  Robin  Cook,  made  two 
speeches  during  the  week  strongly 
suggesting  that  Britain  under 
Labour  might  not  want  to  join  the 
EMU  at  the  first  opportunity. 
FACT:  The  mission  of  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  life  was  to  eradicate 
socialism.  Proceedings  at  Black- 
pool this  week  suggest  this  has 
been  accomplished. 

It  follows  as  chalk  follows  cheese' 
that  Mrs  Thatcher's  message  must 
have  been  the  initial  move  in  a . 
process  which  takes  her  out  of 
John  Major's  party  and  into  Tony 
Blair's.  The  only  remaining  ques- . 
tion  is  what  office  she  will  be  given 
in  a Blair  administration.  Queen, 
as  far  as  I know,  is  not  in  his  gift 
The  Foreign  Office?  That  would 
risk  trouble  with  Robin  Cook?  Em- 
ployment spokesman  in  the  Lords? 
There’s  a vacancy  there,  but  it 
might  not  quite  be  up  to  the  lady’s 
aspirations. 


. . . Rob  Andrew:  Andrew  Neil; 
Neil  Hamilton  (funny  how  that 
name  keeps  cropping  up!);  Sir 
Hamilton  Harty,  Russell  Harty; 
Russell  Grant. . . 

A pedant  interposes:  What  on  earth 
is  all  this  about?  Many  of  these 


vvny  SDOU1U  bitoui  aione  lack  me  people  know  nothing  about  foot-  . 

Eurane^Mtfana  fn?^!erShiP  ^ baU-  and  some  of  them  are  actually 
European  nations  for  economic  as  dead 

weU  as  political  stability?  SmaUweed  wearitv  ««  - 


The  “metrication  muddle”  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  such  timid- 
ity. Britain  was  the  first  Common- 
wealth country  to  start  that 
change  and  is  the  only  one  not  to 
have  finished.  We  alone  remain 
lumbered  with  road  signs  like 
"Birmingham  50  miles"  and 
“Roadworks  500  metres”.  Your 
reluctance  to  think  more  boldly 
promises  just  such  a monetary 


dead. 

SmaUweed  wearily  ripostes: 
Maybe:  but  they  could  hardly  do 
worse  than  most  of  Manchester 
City's  recent  managers. 


THE  TRADUCING  OF  Janet 
Anderson  for  making  unto 
ward  remarks  in  an  inter- 
view with  Petronella  Wyatt  of  the 
Telegraph  is  a very  depressing  af- 
fhlr.  Whole  columns  of  chinking 


promises  just  such  a monetary  have  followed  her  statement-3 

manifesto  pledge,  she  specificalt 


Sk*  «“  T*" PrcSi^^S117 


Sy,i«JiSP?.rtUnit^es  r would  ^ burgeon  under  a Labour 
multiplied  by  a single  currency,  government. 

that  opportunity.  I have  no  doubt  vraoh  writer  ^ 


should  applaud.  Meeting  the  3 per  successfully  achieved.  Britain 
cent  budget  deficit  requirement,  would  be  most  unwise  to  refect 


and  staying  there,  is  a European 
equivalent  to  the  balanced  budget ' 
amendment  which  Ronald  Reagan 
never  achieved  in  the  US. 

Yours  ever, 

Geoffrey 


that  we  should  play  a leading  role 
in  designing  this  joint  European 
endeavour. 

Yours  ever, 

Geoffrey 


Doonesbury 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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graph  writers  and  readers,  setting 
their  particular  hairs  on  end  like 

quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentlne. 

Ms  Anderson  was  making  a joke. 

Petronella,  I suspect  knew  she 
was  making  a joke.  It  was  the 
screwed-up,  desiccated  bigot  who 
extracted  this  line  and  paraded  It 
all  over  page  one  who  made  the 
matter  look  serious.  It  reminds  me 
of  Tom  Dri  berg’s  warning  against 
those  who  were  tempted  to  use 
irony  in  their  newspapers.  Never 
resort  to  irony,  he  said,  nnitxw  you 
can  get  it  printed  In  ironic  type. 


. - . ALEX  FERGUSON,  Sarah  Fer- 
guson. Steve  Wyatt,  Petronella 
Wyatt.  Janet  Anderson.  Pamela 
Anderson,  Liz  Hurley.  GeorgeBur- 
ley,  Alf  Ramsey.  Ramsay  MacDon- 
ald, Ronald  McDonald.  Burger 
King.  Hamilton  Burger. . .NEIL  . 
HAMILTON.  Amazing  how  it  al- 
ways comes  round  to  him.  (And  he 
too  could  be  out  of  a job  before 
long.) 


*Gyromancy:  a mode  of divination 
whose  proa  loners  walked  in  circles 
until  they  fell  down  from  dizziness, 
an  inference  bang  drawn  from  the 
spot  where  they  fell.  I see  them  as 
the  spiriwat  ancestors  of  the  spin 
doctors  of  today. 
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Breaking  with  the  past . . . 16-year-old  Marianna  GufflftDO  and  Michael  Mamwlla  am  miiting  fwn  fwiHing  ramnrra  familitva 


PHOTOGRAPH:  LUCIANO  FERRARA 


Where  is  the  Godfather? 
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A mafia 
wedding  is 
more  than  a 
social  event. 

Clare 

Longrigg 

witnesses 
the  alliance 
of  two  clans 


THE  NARROW  crowded 
streets  of  the  historic 
Naples  neighbourhood 
of  Fore  all  a are 

bustling  with  excite- 
ment. Groups  of 
women  dutch  mg  bundles  of  sug- 
ared almonds  in  lace  kerchiefs 
stand  In  the  bright  autumn  sun- 
light chattering  animatedly. 

It  is  the  wedding  day  Of  Mar- 
ianna. at  16  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  statueseque  Wuoeyed  local 
mafia  boss  Tjitgi  Giuliano,  known 
as  “O  Re",  the  long.  Outside  , the 
church  stands  the  bridegroom, 
Michael  MazzareDa,  also  16,  son  of 
a mafia  boss  from  another  part  of 
town  and  a nervous,  spotty  adoles- 
cent gift-wrapped  in  cream  satin 
jacket  and  trousers. 


‘The  bride!  The  bride!'*  Heads 
shiny  with  gel  strain  to  look.  Huge 
blue  eyes  gaze  out  from  beneath  an 
expanse  of  white  foaming  satin,  her 
round  pregnant  belly  disguised  be- 
neath a high  crinoline.  The  man 
leading  her  to  the  altar  is  not  “the 
king”,  but  her  grandfather,  Pio  Vit- 
torio, a small,  kindly  man  with  a 
wide  smile  over  big  false  teeth. 
Everybody  is  HifnWng,  where  is 
the  king? 

The  priest  intnnps  that  marriage 
is  a very  serious  institution.  “You, 
Michael,  will  be  the  head  of  the 
family  **  be  says,  then  giggfpg,  real- 
ising the  double  meaning  of  his 
words.  “You  will  have  to  prove  that 
you  are  worthy  of  respect”  By  the 
time  he  gets  to  the  bit  about  God 
blessing  this  union  with  children, 
be  is  speechless  with  laughter.  Two 
young  men  walk  quickly  up  the 
aisle  waving  bags  for  the  collection, 
but  none  of  the  expensively-dressed 
congregation  offers  anything. 

As  the  happy  couple  leaves  the 
church,  there  is  a terrifying 
explosion  — it  turns  out  to  be  fire- 
crackers. The  groom  shakes  a 
bottle  of  champagne  and  sprays  the 
crowd. 

The  bride's  family  has  taken  a 
dive  recently.  Once  the  most  pow- 
erful, and  numerous,  family  in  the 
camorra  — tbe  Naples  mafia  — 
they  built  an  empire  cm  the  pro- 
ceeds of  cigarette  smuggling  and. 
later,  drug  trafficking.  In  a world 
where  numbers  mean  power,  Pio 
Vittorio,  tbe  patriarch,  had  11  chil- 
dren, among  whom  stand  out 
Luigi,  “the  king",  and  Carmine, 
“the  baron". 

Luigi’s  charisma  is  legendary,  on 
one  occasion,  local  residents 
crowded  the  narrow  streets  to  ob- 
struct police  who  had  come  to  ar- 
rest him.  Following  a police  crack- 


down in  the  early  1990s,  however, 
the  Giuliano  family  has  watched  its 
empire  shrink  to  the  mnfines  of 
the  neighbourhood  it  dominates  in 
the  centre  of  the  bid  part  of  town, 
where  family  members  collect  pro- 
tection money  mid  board  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  drug- trafficking. 

The  drug  trade  has  not  brought 
the  family  untainted  benefits.  Pio 
Vittorio  confided  to  me  last  year, 
over  coffee  and  cigarettes,  that  a 
few  of  his  grandsons  were  cocaine 
addicts.  In  1988,  another  grandson, 
Vittorio,  aged  just  14,  died  of  an 
overdose,  and  the  boy's  father  dis- 
sociated himself  from  the  camorra 
and  dedicated  himself  inotpad  to 
saving  addicts. 

Luigi  Giuliano  followed  this  ex- 
ample, dedaring  himself  a convert 
Police  were  less  than  convinced, 
and  pursued  him  relentlessly.  He 
was  released  from  prison  for  health 
reasons  earlier  this  year  (he  has 
heart  trouble)  and  held  under 
house  arrest  He  is  currently  free 
and  awaiting  trial. 

At  the  wedding  reception,  the 
teenage  couple  sit  at  the  top  table. 
Marianna’s  pregnancy  has  turned 
a teen  romance  into  a peace  band, 
uniting  two  camorra  families  who 
have  been  at  war  mtermittently  for 
over  a decade. 

The  bridegroom’s  family,  the 
MazzareHa  dan.  faQ  foul  of  the  Giu- 
lianos  In  the  1960s,  when  Clro  Maz- 
zareQa  made  a bid  for  dominance 
of  the  camorra,  bringing  him  info 
direct  opposition  with  Luigi  Giu- 
liano. In  the  war  that  followed, 
hundreds  of  camorra  members 
were  killed  in  savage  battles,  often 
with  knives.  On  one  occasion,  a 
member  of  the  Giuliano  family  sent 
a dozen  radio  sets  into  the  Naples 
prison  as  gifts  far  his  men;  inside 
each  one  was  taped  a cut-throat 


razor.  In  nnntTipr  incident,  a mem- 
her  of  the  MazzareHa  family  was 
qpnt  into  tbe  Naples  prison  to  shoot 
Luigi  Giuliano's  brother  Carmine, 
“the  baron”,  wounding  him  in  the 
legs. 

Those  days  of  attrition  are  now 
over.  The  two  quiet  16-year-olds, 
and  their  baby  that  will  be  bom  in 
December,  have  put  an  end  to  all 
that 

At  the  reception  in  a sumptuous 
hotel  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  the 
only  photographer  allowed  in  is 
the  family’s  trusted  portraitist  — 
who  warns  us  to  keep  away  or  well 
get  thrown  out  with  the  empties.  I 
dodge  pest  the  various  minders 
strolling  around  and  throw  myself 
at  the  patriarch,  Pio  Vittorio, 
grandfather  of  the  bride,  who  wel- 
comes us  warmly  and  chats  about 
file  joys  of  shinny-dipping  In  the 
sea  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  bride  sways  into  the  garden, 
pulling  20  feet  of  train,  followed  by 
her  husband.  The  couple  release  a 
pair  of  fan-tail  doves,  and  each 
guest  is  handed  a hollow  pineapple 
containing  champagne  cocktaiL 

At  the  entrance  to  the  lavish, 
gilded  dining  room,  four  men  on 
their  knees  are  busy  opening  hun- 
dreds of  oysters.  A compere  bel- 
lows through  a microphone  and  300 
guests  In  Versace  and  Valentino 
and  four-inch  heels  totter  to  their 
seats.  -Men  In  clumpy  gold  jewel- 
lery Rod  shiny  suits  Idas  each  other 
on  both  cheeks,  ignore  the  wine  in 
ice  buckets  and  order  Coca-Cola. 
Half  the  guests  are  In  black,  al- 
though not,  apparently,  because 
they  are  in  mourning. 

One  of  the  notorious  Giuliano 
twins,  recently  arrested  for  extor- 
tion (they  decided  they  didn’t  have 
to  pay  the  extensive  family’s  laun- 
dry bill  — the  laundry  owner  dis- 


and Peter  XiUey. . . ft  role  Sarah  Biffen has  happily  left  behind 

Cabinet  wives  are  sick  of 
exhausted  husbands  and 
stale  banquets,  says 

Sarah  Biffen.  She  should 


one 


know. 


RUMOUR  has  it  that  Cabinet 
wives  have  had  enough. 
Some  of  them  are  longing 
far  the  General  Election.  Their 
breakfasts  have  been  rained  reg- 
ularly far  months  by  newspaper 
headlines  trumpeting  the  im- 
pending demise  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  glamour  and  the 
perks  are  beginning  to  palL  Tbe 
uncertainty,  the  hours,  the  pres- 
sures, the  absence  of  quality 
time  are  all  wearing  them  down. 

They  are  fed  up  with  their  hus- 
bands retaining  home  at  all 
hours,  exhausted  and  weighed 
down  with  countless  red  boxes 
to  be  read  before  breakfast 
They  are  fed  up  when  tbe  long- 
pi anned  “quiet  evening  at 
home”  is  rained  again  at  the  last 
minute. 

Caroline  Waldegrave  says  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  time  with 
William  and  the  children.  They 
try  to  keep  Sunday  free  “but  we 

are  usually  rushing  back  to  Lon- 
don so  it  is  a bit  of  a non-day”. 
Weekday  evenings  are  non- 
starters. 

The  uncertainty  is  a great 
strain.  The  opinion  polls  and  po- 
litical winimwifatant  have  been 
gpndtng  out  messages  of  unre- 
mitting doom  and  gloom.  As  a 
Cabinet  minister,  you  cannot  go 
down  to  the  JobCentre  or  apply 
to  Head  Hunters  when  the 
future  looks  bleak.  And  It’s  not 
as  if  the  pay  is  that  goo*  high- 
flying contemporaries  in  law  or 
the  City  earn  doable. 

The  constant  criticism  is  hard 
to  take.  It  is  very  dispiriting  to 
hear  your  husband  savaged  on 
Today  and  the  Government  and 
its  policies  knocked  on  News- 
night  Tbe  fife  isn’t  much  good 


far  the  health  either.  The  hoars, 
workload,  rich  food  and  drink 
do  nothing  for  the  looks  or 
waistline.  Yon  have  only  to  com- 
pare today’s  photographs  of  Mr 
Major  and  his  team  with  old 
ones  to  see  the  toll  it  takes. 

But  . what  of  the  glamour  and 
peris?  For  the  new  arrival  it  is  a 
fairytale.  I spent  eight  years  as  a 
Cabinet  wife.  My  husband  John 
was  successively  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Trade  and  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  All  the 
“firsts”  are  tremendously  excit- 
ing. The  first  visit  to  Backings 
ham  Palace;  the  first  time  yon 
step  through  the  doors  of  Num- 
ber 10;  the  first  banquet  at  the 
GufldlmH.  It  is  all  magic.  How- 
ever, after  five  Lord  Mayor’s 
banquets;  umpteen  State  open-  l 
lugs  of  Parliament  and  a j 
month’s,  worth  of  official  din- 
ners, the  novelty  begins  to  wear  1 

ffitn- 

« It  fHAT  about  the  fasdnat- 
\/\/ing  people  and  all  the 
V V freebies?  Certainly  wives 
do  very  well  on  State  occasions 
when  they  get. to  sit  next  to  the 
visiting  dignitary.  Michael  He- 
selttne  trite  the  story  of  the  offi- 
cial lunch  when  John  and  he 
were  seated  either  side  of  an  es- 
oticaJly  turbaxuoed  lady  with 
very  little  English.  Michael 
struggled  valiantly  through  the 
meal  exhausting  every  topic  of 
conversation.  Eventually,  dur- 
ing the  pudding.  John  turned  to 
her  and  said:  “When  are  you  go- 
ing home?” 

It’s  not  all  jam  for  ns.  At  a din- 
ner in  his  honour,  the  Polyne- 
sian Prime  Minister  actually  fell 


agreed)  saunters  by  in  white  tux- 
edo and  wing  collar,  bis  hair 
shaved  on  the  back  and  sides,  with 
long  strands  greased  on  top. 

It  all  seems  strikingly  familiar,  a 
classic  case. of  life  imitating  art 
“They’ve  watched  all  tbe  Godfather 
movies,"  a policsnan  told  me.  “I 
find  the  videos  on  the  shelf  every 
time  I raid  a mafia  house.  That’s 
where  they  learn  how  to  behave." 

Tbe  tables  fill  up  with  blue-eyed 
Giulianos  covered  in  gold.  But 
where  is  the  king? 

The  bride’s  mother,  donna  Car- 
mela,  flies  past  throwing  her  high- 
heeled  shoes  in  mock  petulance 
across  the  floor.  She  married  at  13, 
and  is  often  said  to  be  tire  real  boss 
of  tiie  Giuliano  family.  “Yes.  irs  a 
pity  my  husband  couldn’t  be  here," 
she  agrees,  laughing  — then  files 
off  to  greet  more  guests. 

Marriage  has  an  important  func- 
tion in  creating  an  alliance  be- 
tween mafia  dans,  particularly  in 
Calabria,  where  a wedding  can  put 
an  end  to  a blood  feud'  of  several 
generations  and  claiming  several 
hundred  murders.  But  it  also  has 
social  significance.  Neapolitans  are 
great  party  people,  and  marriage  Is 
one  of  the  last  mqjor  feasts  left  far 
them  to  celebrate  in  extravagant 
style. 

Mafia  weddings  are  traditionally 
lavish:  a banquet  for  hundreds  of 
eminent  guests  provides  an  Oppor- 
tunity to  show  off  the  family's 
wealth  and  power  (police  observers 
are  often  posted  outside  to  take 
note  of  the  family's  influential  al- 
lies). A camorra  boss,  very  like  a 
feudal  lord,  has  to  command 
respect  and  adoration  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood: his  territory  is  the  seat 
of  his  power.  When  he  makes  a for- 
tune he  cannot  move  away,  but 
remains  in  ever  more  lavishly  dec- 


asleep beside  me  with  his  head 
on  the  table  — a combination  of 
my  conversation  and  the 
whisky. 

The  taxpayer  has  kindly  sent 
me  to  innumerable  musicals.  I 
A ate  musicals.  We  once  had  to 
entertain  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  to  the  theatre  and  din- 
ner. Unfortunately  Mrs  Mul- 
roney  chose  Starlight  Express. 
Had  I not  come  armed  with  ear- 
plugs the  evening  would  have 
beat  a disaster. 

Clothes  are  a nightmare.  It  is 
wonderful  to  be  invited  to  a 
state  banquet  but  jeans  won’t 
do.  The  average  person’s  ward- 
robe does  not  contain  white  tie 
and  fatfla.  We  muddled  through; 
John  squeezed  into  my  grand- 
father’s 1937  ta£L  coat,  while  I 
got  out  the  needle  and  thread 
and  chopped  up  my  mother's  old 
evening  dresses.  With  a bor- 
rowed tiara,  £18.99  British 
Home  Stores  top  and  raw  sfik 
skirt,  I would  mix  with  the  Vic- 
tor Edelsteins  and  Jean  Muirs. 

Edith  RiOdnd  is  very  philo- 
sophical. “We  spend  as  much 
time  with  the  children  as  we 
am.  Malcolm  Still,  owes  JOB  a 
25th  wedding  anniversary  trip 
to  Florence,  cancelled  18  months 
ago  because  of  Bosnia.” 

Salvation  for  the  disconsolate 
wives  does  not  depend  upon  Mr 
Blair  and  an  election  - defeat. 
Should  the  pollsters  he  proved 
wrong  and  Mr  Major  triumphs, 
there  is  still  hope  for  them. 
There  will  be  a new  Cabinet 
Veterans  such  as  Paddy  Maybew 
are  giving  up  and  in  any  case  the 
PM  will  want  same  fresh  faces 
round  the  table.  For  some,  May 
1, 1997,  can’t  come  soon  enough. 


orated  quarters  over  dingy  run- 
down streets.  The  boss  is  the  local 
patron:  people  come  to  him  with 
their  problems  — an  unemployed 
boy,  a family  in  debt,  a pregnant 
girl  jilted  by  her  boyfriend  — and  it 
Is  bis  job  to  sort  it  ouL 

As  a result,  be  has  a loyal  gang 
of  followers  who  will  take  up  arms 
in  his  defence,  act  as  look-out  for 
police  intruders,  and  pay  him  pro- 
tection for  their  business  activi- 
ties. A family  wedding  is  a big 
event  for  the  neighbourhood  to 
show  its  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  boss. 

Strange,  then,  that  the  bride's 
father  is  not  here.  One  of  tbe  pho- 
tographers says  he  is  in  hospital, 
with  heart  trouble.  Everybody  else 
pretends  to  find  his  absence  unre- 
markable. One  of  the  star  singers 
of  the  evening,  a crooner  called 
Gigi  d’Alessio.  sings  one  of  Luigi 
Giuliano's  songs,  a moving  ballad 
about  how  he  misses  Naples  when 
he  is  away.  Everyone  looks  moved. 
At  his  last  daughter's  wedding, 
Luigi  Giuliano  talked  about  leav- 
ing Naples.  Is  be  on  the  run? 

At  about  11  o'clock,  six  courses 
down  and  half-way  through  the 


meal,  1 go  to  the  ladies  (the  atten- 
dant’s saucer  for  tips  is  empty)  and 
take  a walk  outside  to  clear  my 
head.  1 step  out  among  the  palm 
trees  on  the  white-tiled  floor,  just 
as  a thick-set  bruiser  in  a shiny 
suit  slams  his  band  across  his 
wife's  face,  sending  her  sobbing 
across  the  terrace. 

The  family  lawyer  makes  bis  en- 
trance: he  is  greeted  reverently 
and  planted  on  tbe  top  table.  “Dot- 
tore!”  calls  out  donna  Carmela  as 
she  shimmies  through  a samba. 
The  lawyer,  who  has  been  getting 
members  of  the  Giuliano  family 
out  of  prison  for  decades,  is  a local 
celebrity  and  guest  of  honour.  He 
shakes  bis  head  fondly  at  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  family  celebration.  “It 
went  on  till  four  in  the  morning." 
he  tells  me  later.  "Terrible." 

So  where  is  Luigi? 

“He  had  a quarrel  with  his  wife 
donna  Carmela  the  night  before. 
Those  two  have  been  going  at  it  for 
years,  .and  when  they  fight  she 
hits  him,  plates  fly,  everything 
gets  smashed.  He  has  a weakness 
for  young  girls,  and  his  wife  let 
him  have  it  Oh,  they’ll  make  it  up 
in  a day  or  two." 
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SUPERSONIC  LUNCH  FLIGHTS  £545 
For  fhal  sapersoalr  cxltbration! 

October  13  and  20,  Nevemba-3  and  17 

CHRISTMAS  LUNCH  PLIGHTS  £545 
December?.  B,  14, 15, 21, 22, 2S.  26 
and  New  Yeart  Day.  ternary  1 

SUPERSONIC  WEEKENDS  IN  PARIS 
Data  hi  October;  rtovember  and  December  l.ZorSdaya  from  £585 

* British  Airway/  Concurdc  with  chompaCrw-  mcnl  * One  way  British  Airways'  757 

orEumtar*  Stay  at  the  1st  Hass  Hotel  Ambassador  wiZ  or  3 day  tours 
*■  Pari*  city  sightseeing  tuur  * Midweek  Christmas  shopping  in  December 

CAIRO  AND  LUXOR 

LAST  mV  PLACES/ 

October  31, -November  1 and  2 
2 to  lOdayumo  from  £1250 
9 day  NBeCrmae aboard  tbe  'Ofaecol  PhQae’  £2450 

Concorde  supersonic  to  or  bora  Cairo 

CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  IN  NEW  TORE 

December  9-15,  10-13. 10-14  3 or 4 days  from  £1880 

* British  Airwave  Concorde  with  champagne  meal  * Ctae  way  British  Airways'  747 
or  return  Concorde  * Slay  at  the  [tkc- star  plaza  Hotel  ai  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ceiuml 

part*  New  York  Cfty  Sightseeing  Tbur 

CHRISTMAS  IN  LAPLAND 

December  14-15,  IS.  15-16.21-22,22, 22-23  I or 2 days  from £1645 

* British  Airways'  Cnocorde  with  champagne  meal  * Santa  ClmisVDtaK  Altaic 
C&cfe  erasing  cctuntony  Reindeer  Heigh  rides,  Christmas  Banquet  and  cabaret 

* Plus  on  the  2 dav  law*  - SJWtvmoMe  Safari,  The  Snow  Theatre's  Christmas 
Fantasy,  1 night  in  ihc  l«  Class  Hotel  Boh]anhovi.and<me  way  by 
Fimnlr  DC-9  eiitzafl 

NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  TSAR’S  BALL  IN  ST  PETERSBURG 
December  29- January  I 4 days  £2495 
* British  Airways' Concorde  Landon-S  Petenbmg  and  muni 

* Three  nights  at  the  5-star  Grand  Hotel  Europe  * Ballet  or  Opera  performance 

* St  hsusburgdiy  tour  including  The  Hermitage  and  Summer  Palace 
★ Gala  Binqnet  and  ftariiBaHanhc  Taurida  Palace 


ABafroer tounfeatan*  Emcrigictd Goodwood Travel ToW Managers  throughout 
* hupmcmlc  Collocate  and  Qucrude  Information  Pack 
* Welcome  Champagne  Reception  and  private  British  Airways’  check-tn  at 

the  Stctalan  Skyline  HotcL 


Iw  ynra  copy  of  the  « pufiS /TiBfth  o/fiwj*w  colour  broehtba  please  call  us  now 
on  CANTERBURY 


(01227)  764949 


Rdc  [01227)  762417 

Please  quote  Rrferenar  GUA 

or  write  to  GOODWOOD  TRAVEL  LIMITED.  Sr.  Andrew*,  House: 

Station  Road  East,  Canterbury  Kent  CTl  2RB 
ABDLV3224  AITO  ATOL224BJ 
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SHOOTING  STARS 


Me  VICAR 


Going...  As  Ross  Poldark, 
18th-century  Cornish  do-gooder  and 

mid-seventies  TV  ratings-topper,  he  is 
adored  in  households  across  the 
land:  ul  leel  like  a Beaste."  But  it's 
goodbye  to  celebrity  when  Pofoark 
buckles  Ns  last  swash. ' 

Going ...  The  most  recent  aghtihg 
of  the  horseback  hunk;  a starring  role 
InSyMa — a play  about  a dog — on 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  earlier  trite  year. 
But  someone  must  have  poisoned 
the  Pedigree  Chum:  it  dosed  after 
three  weeks. 

Gone  . . . As  part  of  the  tha  cu!t  for 
refried  old  favourites.  PoWark  canters 
back  on  screen.  But  Bfa  has  been 
cruelly  overlooked.  Does  Ns  current 
low  profile  hint  at  an  elaborate 
smuggling  piot  to  sneak  him  Into  the 
series  Inside  a cask  of  ate? 

I wouldn't  be  surprised. 


Jason  Donovan  is  on  the  comeback  trail  at  28. 

He’s  done  stardom,  now  he  just  wants  to  be 
honest  about  his  life,  he  tells  Simon  Hatlenstone 


XPECTING  the  pretty 
little  boy  that  young 
girls  used  to  wrap  in 
plastic  hearts,  it's 
quite  a shock  to  meet 
Jason  Donovan. 

Broad,  unshaven, 

straggly  hah;  track-suit  bottoms 
and  the  khaki  bat  that  comic-strip 
Aussies  wear  with  dangling  corks, 
he  looks  as  if  he’s  spent  the  night  on 
the  streets. 

Donovan's  PR  says  that  he  doesn't 
want  photos  taken  today  and  you 
can  see  why  — there's  a nasty  scab 
on  his  top  lip.  another  on  his  cheek 
and  a cracker  on  the  bridge  of  his 
nose.  I ask  him  if  he's  been  in  a fight 
and  he  smiles  that  old  pearty  Neigh- 
bours smile  and  says  he  had  a fafl  in 
his  kitchen. 

After  soap  fame,  pop  fame,  libel 
case  infamy  and  two  years  away 
from  it  all,  Donovan  is  on  the  come- 
back trail.  He  is  28.  Today  he  Is  play- 
ing a psychopath  in  a theatre  with 
plenty  of  empty  seats  in  Leather- 
head.  a town  best  known  feu*  getting 
into  the  third  round  of  the  FA  Cup 
This  is  his  first  experience  of  rela- 
tively serious  theatre,  the  first  time 
he's  played  nasty  As  Dan  in  Emlyn 
Williams’s  Night  Must  Fall  he  is  a 
seductive  psychopath.  He  says  he 
has  changed,  he's  doing  different 
things  now  and  if  the  fans  are  still 
interested  well  and  good,  but  it’s  not 
vital 

Donovan  has  often  said  he  was  a 
product  a sanitised  pop  star  30 
years  behind  his  time  but  perfect 
fodder  for  the  late  1980s.  Whs  this  a 
bad  thing?  “No.  I was  directed  by  a 
group  of  people  vrbo  knew  more 
about  the  music  business  than  I 
needed  to  know  at  the  time.  1 
jumped  on  the  bandwagon  and  my 
dreams  came  true  They  did.  X was  : 
22-23  and  I started  to  go,  Tuck!  This 
is  bigger  than  I expected  to  be.'  It  , 
was  fucking  great  fun.  It's  just  what  1 
do  you  do  once  your  dreams  have 
come  true?  What  is  expected  of  you,  | 
what  do  others  want  you  to  do?  rm  1 
stih  looking  for  the  answer" 

He  may  have  been  a product,  but 
he  was  passionate  about  the  prod- 
uct “I  knew  it  was  cheesy  but  when 
you're  on  a roD  you  tend  to  think, 
look  at  the  sales”  Donovan  has  a 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  bis 
past,  even  the  nasty  bits.  But  he  did 
complain  when  he  realised  the 
image  bore  no  resemblance  to  his 
reality  “They  expected  me  to  con- 
tinue as  Mr  Cheese.  Tb  do  Joseph 
for  another  couple  of  years,  or  to 
release  Cliff  Richard  records.  Nowl 
think  I've  got  the  experience  to 
make  a few  decisions  myself  and 
make  a few  mistakes  which  was 
never  allowed  before.  I just  needed 
to  take  time  out  to  make  these  mis- 
takes, to  be  honest  Fbr  example, 
Tve  always  liked  to  smoke  a joint — 
ever  since  Neighbours  — and  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  say  as  much." 

A couple  of  years  ago,  the  press 
reported  that  he  had  passed  out  at 
Johnny  Depp's  Viper  Club  In  LA 
after  a cocaine  binge.  Was  it  coke? 
“It  could  have  been,  yeah,  probably 
a number  of  things,  lb  say  that  Tve 
been  a good  boy  these  last  couple  of 
years  is  not  quite  correct  but  you 
learn  from  these  things.  Passing  out 
made  me  say  ‘be  honest  about 
yourself  stop  trying  to  play  the 
game  everyone  wants  you  to 
play  people  aren't  perfect  citi- 
zens, people  make  mistakes'." 

It  must  have  been  terrifying. 
Didn’t  the  memory  of  film 
actor  River 

Phoenix, 
died  at  the 


rush  through  his  head?  “No,  but  It 
probably  should  have.  Tve  felt  I 
have  gone  too  far  in  certain  ares. 
Bui  drugs  can  be  constructive  as 
well  as  destructive.  You  know:  Alice 
In  Wonderland  wasn't  written  on  a 
glass  of  water  and  three  cookies." 

Donovan  admits  the  libel  case  in 
! 1992  screwed  him  up  When  the 
Face  magazine  illustrated  an  arti- 
I de  on  outing  with  a picture  of  him 
in  a T-shirt  and  the  words  “Queer 
as  fuck”  superimposed,  he  sued  far 
defamation.  He  won  £200,000  dam- 
ages. but  be  lost  face  and  many 
Ians.  Even  now  when  he  speaks 
about  the  media's  outing,  he  can’t 
help  cogently  and  inconclusively 
arguing  both  sides.  Why  did  the 
press  decide  he  was  gay? 

He  realises  it  all  goes  back  to  the 
product  Like  Take  That  and  Boy- 
rone.  Donovan  was  packaged  to 
appeal  to  little  girls,  teeny-boppers, 
young  mums,  grannies  and  — even 
though  he  was  probably  too  young 
to  realise  it  at  the  time — gay  men. 
No  wonder  the  sexual  politics  of 
the  packages,  if  not  their  sexuality 
are  confused. 

He  says  he  didn't  have  a clue  that 
Joseph  with  his  loin-cloth  and  pecs 
mid  blond  hair  was  classic  gay 
Iconography  Donovan  also  believes 
he  was  victimised  because  he  had 
the  audacity  to  claim  a private  life 
— keeping  his  four-year  relation- 
ship with  Kylie  Minogufi  on  Neigh- 
bours a secret  until  it  was  squeezed 
out  of  him. 

And  the  stories  kept  coming. 
Jason  was  gay  Jason  was  a self-con- 


‘What  do  you 
do  once  your 
dreams  have 
come  true? 
I’m  looking  for 
the  answer9 


fessed  tart  having  lots  of  affairs. 
Why  didn't  he  Ignore  it?  He  says  he 
did  for  as  long  as  be  could  but  It’s 
not  easy  when  your  girlfriend  is 
lying  in  bed  with  you  demanding  to 
know  tf  the  rumours  are  true. 

Tt  doesn't  matter  whether  I was 
or  wasn’t  gay  but  as  it  happens  tt  was 
total  crap.  The  Face  didn't  ask  me 
about  printing  the  article  or  ask  my 
opinion.  It  was  just  me  standing  up 
for  myself  and  all  those  people  who 
don't  have  the.  time  and  money  to  do 
it,  and  they  paid  the  price." 

While  he  feared  the  rumours 
would  alienate  his  ten-base,  it 
turned  oat  to  be  the  court  case  that 
lost  him  much  of  his  following.  He 
hadn't  realised  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  sue  without  appearing  homo- 
phobic.  He  was  yelled  at  in  public  by 
gays  and  heterosexuals  “What 
really  depressed  me  was  that  I had  a 
lot  cf  gay  friends.  My  father  and 
stepmother  used  to  travel  when  I 
was  _ 

. Norman  Bates 

of  Ramsay  St: 
Donovan 
JV  plays  a 
p psychopath 
in  his  new 
West  End  role. 
Tm  sick  of 
playing  Mr 
Cheese.*  (Right) 
as  gay-icon 
Joseph 
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Up . . . After  training  in  Glasgow 
bath  as  an  artist  and  an  actor, 
McVJcar  graduates  in  1989  and 
forms  Pen  Name  Theatre  Company. 
Then  a string  of  successes  around 
Scotland  and,  soon,  beyond. 

Up . . . After  a triumphant 
Amphytrion  at  The  Gate,  London, 

Me  Vicar  progresses  to  the  West  End 
. . . with  Prisoner  Cefl  Block  H — The 
Musical,  a frightening  fusion  of 
Sco users  in  drag  and  Aussies  In  jail 
which  he  anglehandecfly  rescues 
from  awfulness. 

And  away  ...  Having  made  a 
design  i ng-and-dl  recti  n g opera 
debut  with  Opera  North  In  '93, 
McVicar  now  brings  his  visual  skills 
to  on  Mozotis  Idomeneo,  which 
Scottish  Opera  launched  in  Glasgow 
this  week.  Since  he's  practised  in 
vivifying  the  classics,  it  could  be 
some  homecoming. 


FALLING: 


young  and  I was  virtually  brought 

up  by  a gay  guy  for  six  years  so  I was 
surrounded  by  the  gay  community 
and  I loved  it  He  used  to  look  after 
the  house  and  make  sure  I was  fed. 
That’s  what  hurt  most  about  being 
segregated.  1 paid  the  price  fbr 
alienating  the  gay  community  and 
my  gay  audience.  I lost  a whole 
group  of  tens  fix-  no  other  reason 
than  trying  to  be  honest  with 
myself" 

If  he  had  his  time  over  again, 
would  he  still  sue?  “No,  I wouldn’t 
It  was  horrible.  Horrible.”  Donovan 
briefly  talks  about  his  recent  com- 
paring of  Gay  Mr  UK  — a much- 
ridiculed  bridge-building  exercise 
— and.  says  it’s  time  to  make  his 
way  to  Leatfaerhead. 

A couple  of  hours  later  we  meet 
up  In  his  remarkably  tidy  changing 
room:  Salisbury's  chocolate  bis- 
cuits. Tesco  hair  spray  a biography 
of  Emlyn  Williams.  It’s  a ter  cry 
from  the  screaming  girl  scenario. 
What  kind  of  people  are  coming  to 
see  the  play?  “Blue  rinse ...  a mas- 
sive blue  rinse  set,"  says  Donovan, 
shaving  at  his  Gaea  “Joseph  was 
blue  rinse  actually  it’s  all  a bit  blue 
rinse.  My  life's  blue  rinse.”  ! 

Did  the  screaming  ever  go  to  his  , 
head?  “No.  not  really  I knew  it  was- 
n't  going  to  Iasi.  This  is  the  after-  1 
flow  It’s  still  an  adjustment  to  come 
back  from  hyper  to  reality"  Which 
does  he  prefer?  “Oh,  the  hyper ...  it 
was  easier  to  get  to  gigs,  there  used 
to  be  a massive  flicking  entourage 
and  caterers  catering  for  you  and 
loving  every  step  you  take."  Does  be 
miss  it?  “Veeeeeeaaaah,  for  sure. 
Wouldn't  you?  You  have  to  pay  for 
your  own  food  these  days."  Does  he 
see  the  hyper  days  coming  back? 
“No,  probably  not  I don’t  see  it  on 
the  scale  tt  was.  This  is  pretty  quiet 
pretty  dull,  boring.” 

He  spent  part  of  his  two-year 
break  writing  a film  script  He  says 
it’s  a bit  autobiographical,  it’s 

about  a loser  who  becomes  famous 
overnight,  thinks  he’s  coed  but  is 
untrue  to  himself  “His  shortcom- 
ing is  he  tries  too  hard  to  be  some- 
one. be  takes  it  too  seriously" 

Was  he  ever  in  danger  of  taking 
himself  too  seriously?  “No  because 
I've  never  bad  yes-men  around  me. 
Tve  always  had  people  who  put  you 
down.  I was  never  codL”  Surely  he 
was  tiie  epitome  of  cool  to  the  fens? 
“But  never  to  myself.  Being  cool  to 
myself  would  be  being  myself  now; 
just  honest  relaxed."  The  five- 
minute  warning  bell  goes,  and 
Donovan  apologises  for  his  Welsh 
accent  in  advance. 

There's  no  roar  or  wolf-whistling 
when  he  arrives  on  stage.  It’s  a 
strange  role:  the  psychopath  spends 
his  life  lying,  acting  rather  ham- 
mily  It  makes  it  difficult  to  assess 
Donovan's  performance  in  a staid 
production.  He  hams  It  up  a little 
too  much,  but  occasionally  conveys 
the  ghastly  creepiness  of  the  man. 

The  Thorndyke  (after  Dame 
Sybil)  is  the  kind  of  theatre  where 
the  audience  take  out  their  teeth  to 
eat  ice  cream.  Donovan  scares  the 
audience  witless  in  the  second  half 
when  he  bursts  out  of  a dosed 
curtain-  There  are  a few  shrieks. 
The  play  finishes  with  warm 
applause,  but  no  encores.  That  may 
say  as  much  about  Leatherhead  as 
Danuvan. 

Itl  the  dressing  room  he  said  he 
wouM  give  me  a lift  back  to  London  if 
be  could  get  the  car  working.  While  I 
wonder  whether  it’s  worth  a half- 
hour  wait  far  him  to  charge,  I hear  a 
shout  “Oy  mate,  come  on."  Donovan 
pops  his  head  round  the  changing 
room  door;  he’s  back  in  his  bush  hat. 
ft’s  taken  about  2Q  seconds.  He  intro- 
duces me  to  two  of  his  friends.  One 
has  the  most  life-affirming  laugh  I’ve 
heard  In  ages,  the  other  talks  beauti- 
fully about  the  gay  artists  Gilbert 
and  Georges  and  their  work.  Dono- 
van has  just  bought  a huge  G & G 
montage  of  himself  for  £9,000. 

Donovan  and  friends  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  trying  to  beat  his 
record  time  for  getting  back  to  Lon- 
don A light  is  turning  red.  “Should 
I go  fbr  it?”  says  Donovan.  He  does, 
he  misses  by  miles,  we  see  a dash. 
“Probably  means  three  points  off 
the  licence,  but  it’s  worth  it  - 1 love 
having  my  photo  taken." 

The  G & George  man  has  a ques- 
tion. “Jason,  jrou  know  when  you 
give  these  revelations  to  papers 
about  taking  loads  of  coke  don't 
you  worry  your  car  insurance  will 
go  up?”  “Jeez,  no,"  says  Donovan. 
“Dre  done  my  cheese,  it’s  time  to  be 
honest,  mate." 
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Keith  Burstein  welcomes  a new  big-money  prize  for  accessible  music 

Just  an  old-fashioned  tune 


Provocations 


SO  £300,000  is  to  be  invested 
hi  the  administration  of  a 
new  prize  to  encourage 
composers  of  accessible 
classical  music.  Tb  the  ears  at  a 
tonal  composer  like  myself  this  is 
very  good  news.  I predict  that  the 
prize  will  change  contemporary 
music  for  ever 

It  is  one  thing  to  agitate  while 

doing  creative  work,  as  I did  when  I 
co-farmed  The  Hecklers  in  1994  and 
announced  that  we  would  boo 
Birtwistle's  Gawain  (for  being  dis- 
sonantly  passe)  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  But  it  is  altogether  some- 
thing else  to  use  big  money  to  solve 
the  problem.  I joyfiiDy  contemplate 
Birtwistle,  Geor^  Benjamin, 
Judith  Weir;  and  the  rest  hurriedly 
taking  down  the  Guide  Tb  Tonal 
Harmony  to  look  up  the  key  signa- 
ture of  G sharp  minoc  Fbr  no  com- 
poser. however  wrapped  in  his 
university  fellowship  will  be  able  to 
ignore  the  lure  of  a £25.U00  prize. 
Even  Radio  3,  that  last  outpost  of 
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artistic  Staliniffln,  with  its  compul- 
sory dissonant  music,  is  involved  in 
£Ws  bold  enterprise.  And  the  Soci- 
ety Pbr  The  Prevention — rm  sorry 
Promotion-— of  New  Music  is  in 

mere  as  well.  Where  win  it  all  end? 

It  will  end  where  it  began,  in 
tonality  The  20th  century  experi- 
ment of  dissonant  music  was  bound 
totefl  fora  very  simple  reason.  All 

good  music  is  tonaL  And  that’s 
because  the  harmonic  series,  the 
frequency  at  which  sound  vibrates 
to  nature,  vibrates  tonally  The  first 
three  overtones  form  a major  chord. 


There  actually  is  a reason  why 
Mozart  is  more  beautiful  than 
Birtwistle.  And  you  don’t  have  to 
know  that  to  understand  that  new 
classical  music  has  suffered  a cata- 
strophic crisis  of  popularity  since 
itsernneshmentinatonalltyltmay 
have  been  OK  for  late  19th  century 
Vienna  and  its  existential  angst,  but 
I it  is  completely  inadequate  as  the 
expressive  corelative  of  our  New 
Age.  Fine,  mutter  my  colleagues  of 
the  modernist  school,  ‘Ton  can  hear 
kind  of  time-type  things  in  our 
music.  Of  course  we  chop  the  times 
up.  You  can’t  actually  hear  them  as 
tunes.  It  would  be  embarrassing. 
Haven't  you  heard  James  Macmil- 
lan, goodmodem  music  that  uses 
tunes  inteHigently?” 

What's  The  Story  by  Oasis  is  good 
modern  music  thatnses  times  intel- 
ligently The  claim  of  foe  modernist 
classical  school  to  have  progressed 
out  of  the  mire  cf  dissonance  tea 
big  lie.  Noel  Gallagher  is  doing  In 
rock  what  we  must  raw  do  in  classi- 
cal music;  he  is  reprocessing  the 

great  music  of  his  cultural  past  to 
provide  access  to  the  firture. 


I began  my  music  in  memory  of 
John.  Smith,  A Live  Flame,  pre- 
miered last  year,  with  a simple 
trumpet  melody  stated  once,  accom- 
panied by  orchestra,  the  most 
excoriating  reviews  anyone  can 
re  mem  bee  Incensed  by  The  Heck- 
lers, most  critics  are  still  hostile. 
What  none  seemed  to  notice  was 
that  the  comparisons  they  made 
between  my  music  and  Elgan 
Mahler,  Strauss,  and  Vaughan 
Williams  were  actually  immensely 

flattering.  TT«se  were  the  last  great 
composers  who  spoke  totbe  worid. 
They  knew  that  there  are  three 
things  that  matter;  melody  melody 
and  melody 

When  I met  Arvo  Part  (one  of  the 
few  important  living  composers) 
last  year,  he  put  his  pencil  to  his 
heart  and  said;  “Always  write  from 
ben?,  from  your  heart”  Now,  hav- 
ing heard  my  music,  he  has  split  his 
commission,  and  his  fee  with  me, 
enabling  me  to  write  a mass  fbr  Nor- 
wich Cathedral,  to  be  premiered 
there  next  week.  It  needs  only  a tew 
as  generous  as  Pdrt  to  change  italL 

Turning  round  the  huge  vessel  of 
20th  century  modernism  is  not  easy 
But  the  sponsors  of  this  prize  may 
have  done  more  to  point  us  in  a new 
direction  than  they  know. - 
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I Mapplethorpe  revealed 
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Canned 

trash 

HNOILET  TV  really  reached 
‘ ■ the  U-bend  this  week  with 
I.  the  launch  of  Granada  Sky 
its  most  plunger-defying  offer- 
ing being  a programme  called 
Coming  Soon,  scheduled  for  late 
nights,  with  the  Vfamle  Jones 
Interview  as  Its  centrepiece. 

He  interviewed  Peter 
Stringfellorw  in  his  clab  on  a snfa 
surrounded  by  strippers — 
you’re  starting  to  get  the  tone, 
aren’t  yon?  Vlnnle’s  opening 
gambit,  learned  doubtless  from 
observation  of  the  techniques  of 
the  greats  like  Parkinson,  was: 
“So  Pctec these  2,000  birds 
you’ve  slept  with . . . I've  been 
doing  some  maths  and  it’s  one  a 
night  for  seven  years.”  Vinnie 
obviously  can’t  believe  anyone 
has  sex  on  Saturdays  or  gets 

their  leg  over  during  the  League 
Cup,  because  it  works  out  at  one 
a night  for  5.479  years. 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Performance  Channel,  with 
its  sopranos  in  pursuit  of  peri- 
wigged tenors,  all  shot  from 
2,000  yards,  the  cable  revolution 
is  aiming  at  the  young,  the  frivo- 
lous and  the  senile.  Great 
swathes  of  programming  are 
targeted  at  children — the 
Disney  Channel,  Nickelodeon, 
the  Cartoon  Network,  large 
chunks  of  the  Family  Channel. 

MTV  and  local  cable  pop  sta- 
tions like  the  Box  clearly  aren’t 
pitching  for  the  over-36s,  while 
the  Sci-Fi  Channel  is  lo-fl  trash. 
And  never  mind  that  the 
Discovery  Channel  cloaks  itself 
in  a supposedly  educational 
remit.  It's  thinly  disguised  boys’ 
own  programming,  with  loads  of 
stuff  about  classic  fighter  planes 
and  military  unite.  The  History 
Channel  is  a variation  on  the 
same  theme,  with  spuriously 
authoritative  pot-boilers  about 
Saddam  Hussein. 

At  least  there  are  oases  of 
escapism  with  style.  While  it 
will  never  match  the  tacky 
panache  of  Bravo’s  timewaip 
television.  Sky  1 has  settled  into 
a niche  as  a reliable  provider  of 
new  American  series  which  all 
look  as  though  they  were  made 


[WAVE  RIDING 

ANNE  KARPF 


Question 

times 

IS  THERE  any  area  of  human 
experience  which  will  never 
become  material  for  a quiz  ? 
Business  and  books,  cookery 
and  current  affairs  have  all  been 
done;  it  can’t  be  long  now  before 
we  get  the  sex  quiz  and  the 
hypochondria  quiz  (What  illness 
do  these  symptoms  describe?). 

Meanwhile,  we  must  make  do 
with  the  sports  quiz,  the : classi- 
cal music  quiz,  and  a panel  game 
about  lying- Listening  to  them  in 
aggregate,  you  soon  see  that 
their  devisers  have  a limited 
pool  of  options.  Do  you  go  for  a 
witty  presenter;  who  can  crisp  it 
all  up  when  your  contestants 
sound  like  wilted  lettuce?  Or 
choose  clever-dlck  panellists  to 
dazzle  the  audience  with  their 
knowledge?  Or  flatter  the  listen- 
ers by  making  the  questions 

answerably  easy? 

Sick  As  A Parrot,  Radio  5 
Live’s  new  sports  quiz,  has 
plumped  for  the  first,  not 
because  its  contestants  are 
dullards  but  because,  covering 
so  many  different  sports  which 
no  single  person  could  know 
about,  the  bantering  qnestion- 
master  must  hold  it  together 
And  also  because,  now  genres 
miscegenate  madly  the  quiz 

must  function  primarily  as  com- 
edy and  increasingly  does  so 
through  self-conscious  irony 
making  knowing  gags  about  the 
very  idea  of  the  quiz. 

Sick  As  A Parrot  did  this  with 
aplomb,  not  only  through  pre- 
senter Jeremy  Nicholas’s  comic 

repartee,  but  also  via  the  Jokey 
format  So  former  Man  United 
manager  Tommy  Docherty*s  spe- 
cial subject  was  Tommy 
Docherty  (question:  how  many 
brothers  do  you  have,  to  the 
nearest  brother?)  and  of  course 
he  got  half  the  answers  wrong,  ■ 

while  the  serious  questions  are 
labelled  the  anorak  roopd,  with 

the  celebrity  panellists;  joined  by 
unknown  enthusiasts. 

Radioes  new  quiz  The 
Department  Score,  which  pits 
one  team  of  music  students 
against  another;  blundered  in 
with  unanswerably  bard  ques- 
tions, firedatthe  crossezazninr 
ing  speed  of  Mastermind. 

Either  that,  or  current  musical 
education  isn't  that  good — or  _ 
the  stndents-haven*t  been  listen- 
ing to  enough  Radio  3-  Trying to 
cHsertangie  the  three  .different 
melodies  which  a trio  was 
simultaneously  playing  could 
burst  you  a Mood  vessel.  While 
Classic  FM^  new  quiz,  A 
Question  of  Classics  which 


in  the  1970s.  You'd  have  to  be  a 
world-class  curmudgeon  to  deny 
tneallure of  Sky  l’s  round-mid- 
night roster  If  s impossible  to 
imagine  a finer  way  to  de-tune 
from  the  day  than  subsiding 
into  repeats  of  Superman  (the 
really  early  ones,  when  Daily 
Planet  editor  Perry  White  rel- 
ished “the  smell  of  fear  in  the 
newsroom”)  followed  by 
Midnight  Caller;  starring  Gary 
Cole  as  radio  host  Jack  Killian, 
His  nightly  sign-off  with  “good- 
night America,  wherever  you 
are”  is  one  of  the  most  senteu- 

tions  moments  In  TV  history 
but  doesn't  seem  quite  so  pre- 
posterous in  intermittent 
flashes  of  consciousness  at  lam. 

Onr  lives  would  be  immeasur- 
ably diminished  without  Junk 

TIC  but  it  would  be  nice  to  think 

that  it  won’t  be  all  there  is  in  five 
years*  time.  The  odds  aren’t 
looking  good.  A decade  ago,  who 
would  have  imagined  that  any- 
thing as  shamelessly  shoddy  as 
shopping  channel  QVCconld 
exist,  let  alone  be  an  outrageous 
commercial  success?  Even  when 
purporting  to  address 
significant  topics,  cable  and 
satellite  is  always  Comfort 
Television.  Hard  news  becomes  a 
warm  bath  of  factoids, 
presented  by  sub-celebrities 
never  designed  to  become 
memorahle.  unless  they  happen 
to  be  CNN’S  inA»HMy-imwijrlrprpH 
White  House  correspondent. 
Wolf  Blitzec 

Sky  News  whips  the  news  into 
an  easy-to-swallow  paste,  as  if 
the  audience  were  assumed  to  be 
semi-invalids  swathed  in  blan- 
kets. I trust  you  spotted  the 
cameo  role  by  Sky  News’s  Bob 
Friend  in  Independence  Day  an 
event  brought  to  you  by  the 
cross-promoting  Murdoch 
empire,  in  which  news  is  merely 
a tiny  ingredient  in  the  enter- 
tainment mix. 

Trash  can  be  its  own  reward, 
but  it’s  when  the  cheapo  chan- 
nels pretend  to  be  earnest  and 
adult  that  you  really  want  to 
vomit.  Anything  from  Live  TV 
demands  to  be  taken  with  a hun- 
dredweight of  salt,  and  The  Sex 
Show  is  a fine  addition  to  their 
schedules  with  its  strippers 

intercut  with  pbone-ins  from 
Hung-Up  of  Bermondsey 

UK  Living  dbes  a thing  called 
The  Erogenous  Zone.  Ostensibly 
an  intimate  chat  about  sexual 
problems,  it’s  an  embarrassing 
parade  of  quack  psychology  and 
tips  about  masturbation.  Bed 
Tune  Stoiy  is  a tittering  parody 
of  Book  At  Bedtime,  maybe  fea- 
turing a bonking  episode  from 
Lady  Chatterley*s  Lover  It’s  like 
inviting  viewers  to  go  behind 
the  school  bike  sheds  with  a 
copy  of  Penthouse  and  a packet 
of  Woodbines.  I recommend  a 
cold  shower,  or  Monster  Trade 
on  Euros 


begins  tomorrow  is  for 
aficiados  of  the  compilation 
album.  Listeners  will  recognise 
almost  all  the  tunes,  while  the 
terminally  jolly  panellists  are 
expected  to  name  them. 

Quizzes  are  proliferating, 
partly  because  they  make  cheap, 
celebrity  radio  without  sound- 
ing like  Radio  Hello!  A contes- 
tant is  far  more  leasable  than  a 
chat  show  guest.  But  also  per- 
haps because.  In  a world  where 
the  only  certainty  is  doubt,  it’s 
sweet  to  ask  questions  to  which 
there  are  right  answers. 

In  the  panel  game,  the  ques- 
tions are  merely  a launch-pad 
for  the  panellists’  torn,  and 
Radio  4’s  artfully  timed  one 
about  public  dissimulation,  I’m 
The  Queen  of  Sheba,  got  off  to  a 
glittering  start.  The  chairman 
Ken  Livingstone  has  clearly 
found  Ms  metier— forget 
pestilent  MP  or  newt  collector: 
the  chap  was  barn  to  play  a 
cheeks  mildly  subversive  panel 
game  host  (even  if  be  didn’t 
write  all  his  own  material)-  This 
is  a genuinely  sharp  show  in 
which  the  teams  occasionally 
answer  questions,  but  are 
mainly  expected  to  offer  their 
own  caustic  versions  of  current 
lies.  Rebecca  Front’s  _ 

commercial  for  supermarkets, 
parodying  Sainsbury’s  recipe 
ads  but  with  the  punchline  “a 
recipe  for  disaster*,  was  won- 
derftiL  Bhnedla.  ahrahnecBa:  TV 
will  grab  this  one. 


London - 
a colony  at 
the  west 
end  of 
Broadway 

Michael  Billington  warms  to  the 
genius  of  one  invader,  Gene  Wilder 


The  Yanks 


IN  THE  programme  for  Ned 
Simon's  diverting  Laughter  on 
the  23rd  Floor  at  the  Queen’s, 
they  print  a glossary  of  Ameri- 
can terms:  foe  Fifth  Amend- 
ment the  Rosenberg  and  Walter 
Cnmkite  are  all  explained.  It 
strikes  me  as  a well-meant  but 
superfluous  gesture  given  that  we 
are  ah  now  surrogate  Americans: 
our  historic  appropriation  of  their 
territory  has  been  followed  by  the 
cultural  colonisation  cf  ours.  ■ 

You  think  I exaggerate?  Look 
around.  Plays  by  Albee,  Shepard. 
Mamet,  Miller  Williams,  and 
Simon  himself,  are  on  stage  or  in 
production.  Our  cinema  and  TV  are 
saturated  with  American  product: 
last  night  an  the  box  you  had  a 
choice  of  Larry  Sanders,  Seinfeld, 
Caroline  in  the  City  Friends  and  a 
quartet  of  American  movies. 

Even  our  foreign  policy  Is  still,  in 
many  respects,  dominated  by 
American  thinking.  Jimmy 
Porter’s  speculation  in  Look  Back 
In  Anger  that  “perhaps  all  our  chil- 
dren will  be  Americans”  now  looks 
more  like  an  accurate  prophecy 
than  an  ironic  joke. 

Even  so,  cultural  differences 
remain;  not  least  In  the  field  of 
nnrnprfy  And  watching  Simon’s  play 
helps  to  elucidate  them.  One  is  foe 
American  veneration  of  show-busi- 
ness and  the  belief  that  celebrity 
confers  a kind  of  godliness. 
Simon’s  deeply  autobiographical 
play  draws  on  his  experiences  as  a 
writer  in  the  19506  for  Sid  Caesar’s 
Your  Show  Of  Shows:  an  appar- 
ently anarchic,  topical  90-minute 
laugb-fest  whose  cutback  by  NBC  to 
an  hour  is  seen  as  a symptom  of  the 
dumbingdown  of  America. 

Simon  has  a good  point  But  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  British  drama- 


tist taking  us  behind  foe  scenes  of 
The  Goons,  TW3  or  Monty  Python 
and  using  the  show  as  a metaphor 
of  national  life.  Simon  comes  not  to 
bury  Caesar  but  to  praise  him;  and 
behind  his  play  lurks  an  assump- 
tion that  foe  star’s  humiliation  by 
the  network  was  an  index  of 
national  decline 

Simon's  play  also  shows  that  the 
American  unit  of  comedy  is  the  gag 
whereas  ours  is  the  situation.  Their 
comedies  depend  on  cleverness: 
ours  on  embarrassment  True, 
Simon  is  writing  about  funnymen 
who  live  by  their  wits  — but  be  also 
shows  bow.  in  life  as  much  as  work, 
they  resort  to  the  quick  retort  “Is 
this  a personal  or  business  call?” 
someone  asks  a guy  phoning  his 
mistress.  “It  depends  who 
answers.”  foe  snap  reply  Later  the 
same  character,  appalled  at  the  net- 
work’s cutbacks,  enquires  “Are  the 
bagels  getting  smaller  or  is  the 
room  getting  bigger?"  There  is  not 
much  plot  the  drive  comes  from  a 
barrage  of  one-liners  of  a kind  you 
would  never  find  in  Ayckbourn. 

Even  more  revealing  is  a delight 
in  craziness  which  goes  back  to  the 
Kaufman  and  Hart  comedies  of  the 
1930s.  In  a deeply  conformist  soci- 
ety any  eccentricity  is  seen  as  a 
badge  of  protest.  In  Simon’s  play  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  hurled  out  of  the 
window;  the  star  punches  holes  in 
the  wall,  the  writers  even  wrestle 
each  other  to  the  floor  in  a fight 
over  ownership  of  a gag.  The 
Pythons,  for  all  I know;  may  have 
behaved  in  much  the  same  way  But 
in  Simon's  play  craziness  is  seen 
not  just  as  a condition  of  comedy 
but  as  proof  of  spiritual  vitality 

Which  brings  me  — not  before 
time  — to  the  chief  pleasure  of  the 
evening:  Gene  Wilder’s  perfor- 
mance. The  play  itself  Is  enjoyable 
but.  for  me.  not  up  there  with  a 
Simon  classic  like  The  Odd  Couple: 


gait  Caesar:  Wilder  in  Nell  Simon’s  Laughter  on  the  23rd  Floor,  the  latest  US  import  graham  turn&< 


that  offered  a universal  comment 
on  co-habitation  whereas  this  is 
rooted,  for  all  its  occasional  refer- 
ences to  McCarthy!  sm.  in  the  spe- 
cific world  of  show-business.  But 
Wilder's  performance  os  the  Sid 
Caesar  figure  (here  called  Max 
Prince)  has  an  inspired  oddity 
Wilder,  with  his  wire-wool  hair 
and  long  thin  upper-lip^  has  the  face 
of  a natural  down.  Even  more 
importantly,  he  seems  to  exist  in 
some  private  world  of  his  own  full 
of  dreams  and  devils.  External  real- 
ity is  stubbornly  recalcitrant  grip- 
ping a chair  arm  in  anger  Wilder 


In  a week  when  Britain  has  won  jazz's  equivalent  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  the 
second  year  running,  John  Fordham  finds  another  star  in  our  backyard 

Small  audience,  big  future 


The  fightback 


THIS  WEEK  was  an  intrigu- 
ing one  for  jazz  contrad- 
ictions. On  Wednesday  the 
Arts  Council  published 
figures  suggesting  that  attendances 
have  sharply  dropped  since  1986. 
The  next  day  young  gun  Django 
Bates  won  jazz's  equivalent  cf  foe 
Nobel  prize. 

Some  thing  about  jazz  never 
change,  others  of  course  do.  As  a 
musical  form,  it  developed  so  fast 
and  spread  so  widely  because  its 
practitioners  maintained  a healthy 
Interest  in  change  — so  contradic- 
tions are  always  thrown  up. 

For  more  of  them  lookat  the 
week's  gigs.  Some  jazz  perfor- 
mances offer  a kind  of  security- 
blanket  (like  the  veteran  trumpet 
virtuoso  Ruby  BrafTs)  and  some,  by 
eaplormga  musical  language  stilt 
evolving;  appear  to  cfTer  no 
reassurance  at  all 

Butfoereiscftenathirdktndof 
security — confirmation  that  the 
best  musicians  always  find  ways  of 
communicating  that  transcend  gen- 
erations, cultures  and  old  rales. 
While  BrafTs  Pizza  Express  gig 


pulse  sound  as  natural  as  swing 
once  you  listen  to  the  undertow  and 
the  notes  together,  rather  than  just 
the  notes  alone. 

Parfcer  and  Braffl  though  their 
music  was  half  a century  apart, 
were  playing  in  small  venues  to 
audiences  of  40  or  so  enthusiastic 
listeners,  a typical  jazz  environ- 
ment Neither  musician’s  career 
would  have  been  much  affected  by 
flie  dance-club  driven  jazz  boom  cf 
the  late  1980s.  which  increased  the 
audience  for  hard  bop-derived  jazz 
and  fusion  music,  but  made  little 
difference  to  peripheral  genres.  Tbe 
Arts  Council  might  be  reluctant  to 


finds  it  comes  away  in  his  hand 
and.  clutching  a paper  cup.  he  dis- 
covers the  water  leaks  relentlessly 

Wilder’s  eyes  seem  to  he  focused 
on  the  middle  distance,  as  if  he’s  on 
the  earth  but  not  quite  m it.  even 
single  words  take  on  a new  reso- 
nance so  that  when  lie  repeatedly 
assures  everyone  he's  "fine",  it 
emerges  as  a strangled  cry  for  help. 
A lot  of  this  is  in  the  writing;  but  it 
is  the  actor  himself  who  takes  us  to 
foe  Wilder  shores  of  love  and 
lunacy 

Not  surprisingly,  the  hesr  sup- 
porting performances  come  from 


fund  jazz  on  this  basis  but  the  small 
print  of  its  report  admits:  "Figures 
since  1990-91  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  a decrease." 

Only  in  1991  were  attendances 
for  pop  and  rock  separated  out  cre- 
ating an  artificial  impression  that 
jazz  audiences  slumped  alter  that 
year  Though  business  isn’t  as  brisk 
as  in  1986.  the  year  of  Courtney 
Pine's  chart-busting  album  debut 
jazz  in  the  UK  is  in  rigorous  health. 

Performances  like  Evan 
Parker’s  will  continue  to  be  recog- 
nised as  small  but  vital  contribu- 
tions to  keeping  a developing  music 
alive.  He  has  been  steadily  refining 
a virtuoso  technique  influencing 
mainstream  performers  for  over  SO 
years,  and  though  he  has  a reputa- 
tion for  astonishing  unaco  nnpa- 
nied  recitals,  the  effect  of  his 
presence  on  ensembles  is  almost  as 
marked.  It  was  particularly  in  evi- 
dence in  his  second  set  when  an  all- 
improvised  group  dynamic  evolved 


Amer  icans:  in  particular.  Rolf 
Saxon  as  a solid  pro  for  whom  gags 
mean  groceries  on  the  table  and 
Marcia  Firesten  as  the  sole  female 
who  wants  to  be  regarded  as  a 
writer  rather  than  as  a woman.  It 
may  not  be  vintage  Simon  and.  at 
times,  you  can  hear  him  working 
hard  to  keep  foe  balls  in  theair. 

But  it's  an  enjoyable  love-letter  to 
Simon's  own  past  and  it  shows  in  a 
variety  of  ways  why  American 
comedy  even  in  the  age  of  the 
homogenised  global  village,  retains 
its  peculiar  national  Identity 
At  the  Queen's.  London  [0171  494  5040). 


that  had  a rolling  momentum  as 
hypnotic  as  swing. 

On  tenor  sax.  he  performed  in  a 
staccato  manner  as  if  foe  bell  of 
the  horn  was  alternately  plugged 
and  released,  and  on  soprano  he 
varied  between  seabird  cries  and 
the  sound  of  many  corks  being 
popped.  He  frequently  used  these 
effects  within  a slowly  undulating 
rhythm  that  drew  partners  into  the 
same  pulse. 

Occasionally  Parker’s  origins  in 
jazz  became  more  explicit  particu- 
larly on  tenor,  when  his  lines  some- 
times took  on  a tender  gravitas  that 
almost  suggested  Coleman 
Hawkins.  Superb  piano-playing 
both  helped  maintain  foe  strength 
of  foe  band  and  support  Parker's 
ruminations,  and  the  collective 
lament  near  foe  close  was  about  as 
compelling  an  argument  for  the 
best  free- improvisors'  sense  of 
spontaneous  Form  as  could  have 
been  delivered. 


Rising  stock . . . Evan  Parker,  a 
master  playing  to  40  people 

was  a beautiful  symbol  of  a 
cherished  past,  foe  great  English 
saxophone  virtuoso  Evan  Parker 
(at  London's  Vortex)  was  a striking 
example  of  foe  way  a dedication  to 
collective  improvisation,  an  old  jazz 
virtue,  can  make  foe  avant-garde's 
avoidance  of  orthodox  melody  and 
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BEAT  THE  CLOCK! 


SLEEP  OVER 
ARRIVING  AT  7 am 


SAVE  OVER 

400  MILES  OF  DRIVING 


W For  felTy  holiday  brochure 
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SWANSEA  CORK  FERRIES 

Miles  ahead  of  the  the  rest  _ — 


'A  RARE,  STARTLING  Ar^B®ASTATING  FILM 

FROM  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ORIGIN^® 0ESTORS  WORKING  TODAY" 

"Winslet  is  warm  and  wonui  kkv  i ,fwi hi  1 Eccleston 

IS  SIMPLY  OUTSTANDING. ..IF  YOL'feHEART  HASN'T  YET 
BEEN  BROKEN  THIS  S EAR  -i  MI  N i.111  PREPARED" 
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Racing 


Chris  Hawkins  expects  Andre  Fabre  to  see  off  the  foreign  raiders  and  land  his  fourth  Arc  deTriomphe 


Soft  going  ideal  for  Swain 


lie 


MORE  rain  at  Longchamp 
yesterday  means  that 
the  ground  is  bound  to  be  on 
the  soft  side  for  tomorrow’s 
Prix  de  I’Arc  de  Trlomphe, 
which  should  favour  the 
French  runners,  Swain  in 
particular. 

Swain,  third  to  Lammtarra 
in  the  soft  last  year,  has 
plenty  going  tor  him.  He  is 
trained  by  the  brilliant  Andre 
Fabre,  who  has  had  three 
winners  of  the  race,  and  will 
be  ridden  by  the  French 
champion  Thierry  Jarnet. 
whose  Arc  record  is  two  wins 
in  six  attempts. 

He  could  be  better  drawn 
than  13  of  the  16  runners,  but 
this  is  the  smallest  field  since 
Sauve  Dancer,  drawn  12  of  14. 1 
won  in  1991.  Low  numbers 
normally  have  an  advantage,  j 
but  obviously  this  effect  less*  | 
ens  with  fewer  runners. 

Swain  is  ultra-consistent 
and  has  never  been  out  of  the 
first  three  in  his  life.  He  has 
been  lightly  campaigned  this 
year  and  after  winning  the 
Coronation  Cup  at  Epsom  ran 
in  the  Grand  Prix  de  Saint 
Cloud  at  the  end  of  June  when 
beaten  a length  by  Helissio. 

He  was  then  rested  until  the 
Prix  Foy  three  weeks  ago 
when  beating  Pentire  by  half 
a length.  Fabre  is  confident 
he  will  confirm  the  form  with 
Pentire.  although  the  latter, 
famed  for  his  late  burst,  made 
the  running  in  a slowly-run 
race  on  that  occasion. 

How  Pentire  will  go  on  the 
soft  is  anybody's  guess.  Geoff 
Wragg,  his  trainer,  says  it  is 
in  his  favour  that  he  is  small 
and  will  not  go  in  too  deep, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  soft 
ground  tends  to  blunt 
acceleration. 

Helissio  won  on  dead 
ground  first  time  out,  but  has 
yet  to  run  on  truly  soft  going. 
In  the  Prix  Niel  recently  he 
made  all  the  running  to  beat 
Darazari  by  a length,  exhibit- 
ing a low,  Jong  stride  — the 
sort  normally  better  suited  to 
good  or  fast  ground. 

His  previous  abject  failure 
in  the  French  Derby  can  be 
dismissed  as  Dominic  Boeuf 
could  not  settle  him.  With 
Olivier  Peslier  back  in  the 
saddle  last  time  he  raced  in 
exemplary  fashion. 

It  is  hard  to  crab  Helissio.  a 
most  impressive  colt,  but  his 
pedigree  is  not  over-endowed 
l with  stamina  and  ha  could 
struggle  if  it  becomes  a slog 
through  the  mud. 

Classic  Cliche,  as  the  win- 


Arc  rivals Swain,  seen  winning  the  recent  Prix  Foy  from  Pentire.  takes  on  the  Geoff  Wragg  colt  again  tomorrow 
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ner  of  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup 
over  two  and  a half  miles,  will 
not  fail  on  the  scpre  of  stam- 
ina. This  versatile  colt  was 
just  under  two  lengths  second 
to  Pentire  when  switched 
back  to  a mile  and  a half  in 
the  King  George  at  Ascot  in 
July  and  was  then  rested  with 
the  Arc  in  mind. 

Unfortunately,  he  met  a 
hitch  in  his  programme  last 
weekend  and  the  Godolphin 
stable’s  confidence  has  been 
eroded  a little.  But  with  Fran- 
kie Dettori  seemingly  able  to 
work  the  oracle  on  anything 
at  the  moment  you  would  not  i 
want  to  rule  him  out.  i 

behind  Pentire  and 
Classic  Cliche  at  Ascot  was  I 
the  Derby  winner  Shaaxnit  I 


putting  up  arguably  his  best 
performance.  Since  then  he 
has  disappointed  in  a slowly 
run  Irish  Champion  Stakes, 
but  his  stable  is  in  form  and 
Willie  Haggas,  his  trainer,  is 
optimistic  that  be  will  go  a 
long  way  to  silencing  the , 
knockers  here. 

Oscar  Schindler  was  10  i 
lengths  away  fourth  in  the  | 
King  George  and  on  that  form  I 
has  little  chance.  But  this 
horse  who  normally  travels 
well  in  a race  and  has  a fin- 
ishing kick  is  better  than  this 
and  hacked  up  in  the  recent 
Irish  St  Leger. 

He  appeals  as  one  of  the 
best  outsiders,  but  the  main 
hope  of  the  Irish  must  be  Za- 
greb. the  Dermot  Weld- 


trained  colt  who  murdered 
his  field  in  the  Irish  Derby. 

Zagreb  beat  Polaris  Flight, 
previously  short-headed  in 
the  French  Derby,  by  six 
lengths,  with  Dushyantor, 
second  in  the  Epsom  Derby, 
seven  lengths  away  fourth. 

On  the  face  of  it  that  was  a 
sensational  performance  and 
Zagreb  could  be  a truly  great 
horse.  But  one  run  is  flimsy 
evidence  on  which  to  build  a 
world-beating  reputation.  If 
Zagreb  wins  it  will  be  easy  to 
be  wise  after  the  event,  but 
beforehand  one  is  taking 
quite  a lot  on  trust  j 

Swain,  may  not  be  drawn  I 
too  wide  to  win.  I make  him 
the  selection  but  tear  Helissio 
and  Zagreb. 


Big  race  field 


BBC  2 | 


2.50  FORTE  KEHBHBi  PRIX  DE  L’AHCDETNOWWIoi  4f  BB27JD09 

1 13-3131  SWAM  {S1)iCB|AFlbn  TJndll 

2 1121M-  TAHURE  (344)(CH)J  H tefiSan.GE;  A-8-i  F Mood  14 

3 251-H3  CLASSIC  CLICHE  (71)  5n«a3  biO  £j>osr|GS;  *-9-5 L Dotted  12 

4 3-21141  OSCAR  SCHOOL®  (15)[D)  K Pre-vleigssBlrej  4-9-5 P flpmnUI 

5 3-JKH:  P1LSUB5XI (IS) (D3] 14 SbwUtSB1 4-9-5 W fllnjnburu  10 

3 421253  LEEDS (21) (D)  H Van  da  Paefe  4-9-5 -OMnB 

T 11-4312  PERTH® (ai)(OJ{BF)G Wra/ffllGBl 4-8^5 MW»7 

8 41-li;  SHAAMT (22) (□) (HFJ IV  HaggasGSi  3-8-1  1 _1 __ Pal EddKry  8 

• 3-31013  RADGWWE (21)(e)  4 FAil!  W-11 SCkAotZ 

10  24112  DJUUZABC21KD93  A ite  Payar-Dupre  3^-11  0 Haw  IS 

11  POLAR®  FLIGHT  (21]  P Clasp  W-HyarauBj  3-5-1  i J R«M  15 

12  K3i»  IXOfiSTM  (21)  P DemerciBlai  3-8-11 DM1 

13  rjl  ZAGREB (08) |D)  D K Wetflrn 3-5-11  _...  HJKk«3 

14  11I5H  HELISSIO  13.1  > (02]  W3)  £ LeHcldKj-S-ll OPraEafB 

15  2-1IC16  LUNA  WELLS  (21)  (C2)  A Fitre  3-8-8 - — 

to  142354  LEOHLA (21) (DS|P Coller3-6-£ OCUgnanM 


■ . IVING  up  to  .big 
1 brother,  la  fills  case 
I last  year’s  Arc  winner, 
lH«was  ^ever  going  to  be 
easy.  Bat  Kammtarra  is.  im- 
proving with  each  race  and 
he  should  not  let  the  family 
name  down  in  today’s  Tote 
Cambridgeshire  Handicap  at 
Newmarket 

The  third  foal  of  Oaks  win- 
ner Snow  Bride  — Lamm- 
tarra  was  her  second  — 
Kammtara  was  entered  .for 
the  2.000  Guineas  and  Derby, 
bat  it  soon  became  clear  that 
he  needed  tkne  to  mature  and 
his  early  racecourse  efforts 
were  rather  ordinary. 

Kammtarra  is  progressing 
well  physically  now  and  at 
Doncaster  last  time  out  he 
turned  in  his  best  perfor- 
mance to  date  when  beating 
Ali-Rqyal  in  good  style.  The 
latter  is  a useful  sort  who  has 
since  won  by  12  lengths  at 
Bath. 

Moving  up  to  top  handicap 
company,  particularly  in  this 
40-runner  affair,  will  require 
farther  Improvement  from 
Kammtarra.  But  higher- 
weighted  three-year-olds  have 
a good  record  in  the  race  in 
recent  years  and  Kammtarra 
could  well  be  verging  on 
Group  class  already. 

He  is  71b  better  in  here  com- 
pared with  foture  handicaps 
and  a line  of  form  involving 
Kaia  Sunrise  gives  Kamm- 
tarra the  beating  of  long  time 
ante-post  favourite  Missile. 
Bigger  dangers  may  be  North 
Song.  Almond  Hock  and 
Angus-G. 

Weighted  to  turn  latest 
Doncaster  tables  on  Clifton 
Fox,  Angus-G  looks  a solid  bet 
to  finish  in  the  frame  It  is 
just  questionable  whether  he 
has  the  pace  to  win  over  nine 
furlongs. 


Almond  Hock,  a crecttfcabte 
fifth  in  a Group  iw»}&  Ger- 
many last  thna,has,  Hke 
Angus-G,  a stria£  :de  good- 
handicap  runs  to  Wa- nmae. 
He-  would  prefer  easier 
ground  bat  rarely  na&a  bad 
race.." 

The  John  Gdsden  stable  is 
keen  on  North  Song.  who  did 
not  get  the  ran  of  fee  raceat 
Goodwood  last  tftna  otd.'He 
has  a Mg  pull  in  the;  weirds 
wife  Missile  on  earlier  im- 
wing  over  the  Jiily  Course  and 
is  my  idea  of  fee  winner  if 
Kawimtarra  (3-35)  Calls  to 
fire. 

Further  Flight  galloped  his 
way  into  turf  history  when 
winning  the  Jockey  Chib  Cop 
for  the  fifth  time  in  a row  Iasi 
year  — a record  unequalled 
in  European  pattern  races  — 
and  there  won’t  be  a dry  eye 
in  the  house  ff  file  10-year-old 
can  pull  it  off  again. 

Injury  has  curtailed  Fur  - 
ther Flight’s  1996  campaign; 
but  Barry  Hills,  his  trainer,,  li 
sure  to  have  htm  spot  on  for 
Tils”  race.  Even  so,  thegrey 
faces  major  stumbling  blocks 
in  Celeric  and  Eva  Lima. =.’  - 

Given  an  over-confident 
ride  when  chasing  home 
Double  Trigger  in  the  Doncas- 
ter Cup,  Celeric  (4.10)  is  gat- 
ting  weight  and  six  years 
from  Further  Flight  and  wifl  - 
be  hard  to  beat  provided  the 
ground  remains  fast  ' 

The  Sun  Chariot' '.Stakes 
looks  a straight  scrap  be- 
tween Last  Second  and  Mite  . 
Tahiti,  unless  Bint  Salsahfl 
chooses  to  put  her  best  foot 
forward. 

The  pair  are  closely 
matched  on  their  form  wife 
Papering,  but  Last  Second 
(2J55)  is  thriving  under  Mark 
Prescott’s  softly-softly,  ap- 
proach and  should  have  bene- 
fited from  her  two-month 
break  since  winning  the  Nas- 
sau Stakes, 


Busy  Fhght  swoops  for  third  win 


SUSY  FLIGHT  completed 
a splendid  hat-trick  yes- 


TOP  POM HP&  Hatted*  a,  Zagnfc  1,  Swain  « 

in&  Lanatnill  11  LOmMM  (S*#*d  EM  Shoot)  I8mv 

Baittagi  1 1-4  Helisso.  9-2  Sraln.  5-1  Zagreb.  6-1  Darazan.  7-1  Classic  10-1  Perama.  12-1  Stem*, 

14-1  Wsudata.  16-1  Oscar  Stealer.  20-1  Tenure.  KM  Loiu  Weto 


LJa  splendid  hat-trick  yes- 
terday and  enhanced  a 
proud  family  tradition  at 
Newmarket's  Cambridge- 
shire meeting. 

Starting  11-8  favourite, 
he  saw  off  his  three  rivals 
with  the  minimum  of  fhss 
in  the  Racing  Post  Godot- 1 


phin  Stakes.  It  came  on  the 
eve  of  his  close  relative 
Farther  Flight’s  attempt  to 
win  the  Jockey  Club  Cop  an 
unprecedented  six  times. 

Busy  Flight  made  all  the 
running  In  the  hand*  of 
Michael  jpn«  and.  polled 
four  lengths  clear  of  Key  To 
My  Heart  at  the  line. 


II  Chepstow  (N.H.) 


1-BO  Sorayir 

US  KAMMTARRA  (nap) 

2^20  Shrap  Hot 

4.1 0 Calorto  (Kb) 

USIMSwsBd 

4-43  Nbh  Roonmoa 

3^0  BraagMona  TWmo8 

Cote?  toad  la  tarn,  + Dwta  Makar*.  Bren  Ha  atarttesa. 

ripa  aa  la  Madia  after  taaroaW  now  dMito  toy  ebwabAaata^B 
1.50  OH  SO  SHARP  STAKES  2T0  Hteo  71  CASTS 

101  D!  ATTmtE(11)C  BrtWn  (H) ... ■ Hobart* 4 

102  10  CASmiLV  DANCER  (21)  fl  Natural  B-9  TOdhiT 

10*  2&1131  DAftC&Kl  DROP  (30)  Fl  Harmon  8-8 RaaoOTMRS 

104  11022  FERHAMM (23) JDunlop 8-0 T2prtM8* 

109  2S10C  HALOWMQ  (IB)  P Keitamy  5-6  — DRNcCabaS 

108  1 IDMCA  ( 28)  J QoKteo S-fl  PrtHdaryS 

107  51115  SAMHAC  (14)  HC«*B-8 

100  1 9ARAYR (30) (PJ W Hom 8-9 RM8a 8 ■ 

TDPRMnmm^I.RataiT.RnMtaS 

Mtofi  5-4  Saraylr.  4-1  SonCoc.  6-1  DancbV  Drop.  idrfcs.  6-1  FomautB.  13-1  MDtre.  16-1  Cawtlty 

Dancsr.  5D-1  Haloitrifl  BnaMfS 


404  0-31 153  nCRETSPRIln (19) Plfedgor 4-5-0  AHcOoo.10 

429  113021  GAME  PLOY  (14)  (9feM)D  Haydn  JOOM4-0-0 Readme  3S 

428  0340-00  mow  fiAITH  (189)  (C)H  Hannon  B-T-13  D Blogs  32 

42T  l -OWKl  KiAQ  ATHEL5TMI  (14)  S UcMlhor  ft-T -12 A ttoCwtfay  [7) 

428  4,1113  QfVB  K A RMQ  (19)  (D)C  Thornton  3-7-11 CarfWa  29 

429  Oo-SiCQ  ULnil  OROOK  (4SJ  R AtDlMnit  6-7-1 1 DN  McCabe  24 

430  132114  SHARnQU.{38)(Q)(W)MPiacDS4^-11  _6MIWd14 

431  033123  MnWIWIG®  (IB)  Mb  J naimden  W-16 N Adana  13 

432  011122  AHOOS-atnUCJUnMfW^ »-7-« JMmlft 

438  112K2  HAWK9LEY  WLL  (19)  (C)  Mre  4 RemSOen  3-7-10 LCturaecfc  37 

434  A25310  BUTS  RETURN  (8)  A Ju>0  4-7-10 D Wrigkt  (3)  27 

439  054030  NOmREX  (28)  (C)  R Armstrong  4-7-10 A OUarj  f7)  1 

488  021014  AVTUMCOVBI (8) (BkaiO (OJPHalgBr  4-7-10  - - ,—C  »ita»aa«p(9)  11 

437  01510  uumm TRW (*8>SWma 4-7-10  .aHanhnllS 

438  035620  BOUI  AaUWmiT(4T) W CnTWWgMin &-7-I0 JlDalr(9)10# 

439  006600  BLAZE  Of  SOM  (8)  R HAIWIM  4-7-TO RFfr*Kb(7)31* 

440  603200  NIOBL'S LAD (21) (Offi) PHaBam 4-7-10 RMb2m{7)30 

TOP HOHMTlPSi ViwTpna 0. Oagg Plot  7, Agpa  80 

nau<r  7-1  HQsie.  5-1  Game  Ploy,  10-1  Mmommi.  C<0WI  Court.  Angus-O.  12-1  yeast  Norm  Song. 
Starjncal.  14-1  CWton  Far.  16-1  Abnonl  Hurt.  BiBy  Boshmcter  4»w as 


iMUieKariln 

2.1  S Certain  AoWa 

2-90  Hand  Wowen 


3J8  Cafl  EqidnoRM 
4<IOP^mi 
4^9  Pak- CM  Jacks 


||  Longchamp  today  BBC  1 


Oobig:  Coed.  + Deoatai  Wafctta. 
ngrees  h brtMkda  altar  InrM'a  os 


2L20  Max  wahk  puns  KRPORMAHCE  HBHBIY  KARUCAP  2V0  8f 

201  154  COWRIE (10) HJHoagMan»-7 .TRnsN 


3042  THE QAT FOX (19) (BP)  B WcUHbon 9-2 RCMtnaalB 

525290  DAU9BHT OAHC8R (IS) (0) B Meehan 8-13 MTWM610* 

515514  BURLHOTMIIOUSI  (2X1  (D)P  Cots  6-13 J1  (9)  8 

51  SERDtfTT(81)(D)  J FaiMIUHai  6-11 OHarthaa9 

03011  SHARP  NAT  (21)  (D)  H Harvun  6-10 PMCMwII 

360153  LAW0RNA(14)(I>)M  Ctannan  8-9  — -A  Mdwy  (7)  IS 

0101  97TSBAR  (1  *)  (P)  B 5-*  — — IDSntttDI 

0041  A BRBUE  (40)  0 Uoirts  8-0 6 0*6 

522100  KAOmUCHH  (23)  (WKMcAuWto  8-8  BDe*N  14* 

02021  SANIT  WHOCHIUQWaConnBnM Boons  OOm  ! 

112033  UICEVOAKWOOD (10) MB0V 54 „_Rlfc*nP)18 

ai30MVSnecancUE(aiQ(B}->WUb6-3 LCfcsmmkl* 

63324  MARSAO (40) C Bemsaad 0-3 NMM7 

2330  nCAXM (42) (BP)  D Lodar  8-1  : DBRnOAol 

0050  HOUSTIAO  (18)  fl  Hannon  M2  JOutoor* 

■ TIPSc  Sbarp  KM  B,  H«iad  7.  A Brewi  8 


PORN  OtfEIS  - aHSOBEltoilJi  out  ran  on  mil.  3rd  oi9.bin  3D.  uEvai  Top  (York  ire  ir.  AO. 

OAME  PLOTi  Led  Inslds  Final  lirlong.  bad  inoaisllDi  3L  CLAN  BBI  Ijdve  150116111(917.601141  iMobury 
1m  B.  atFinj. 

YEAfn  Raced  contra,  nw  moo.  ran  on  mob.  anal  Rostnachre  110  |Ns«nwiiai  im.  Qd-Fm) 

CRom  COURT!  Headway  j»ar  21  out.  nui  on.  3rd  d 14,  «n  II.  to  Fbhm  (Goodocoa  1m  3 hep.  Gd-finl. 
RAIWTARRfcLrf  nw  3 cut.  ran  on  auU.  Real  4U-flojr»l  iSIDonoator  im.Gd-Fwj 
■ASira  CHARlWb  Headway  ? ow.  Stayed  on  Anal  brtoig.  «h  oi  25.  bm  31.  b Gladys  AUups  (Doocastar 
lmt«.G*Fini. 

SHARPtCAl:  KsadnBi  overSdut.  unstrisu  quteken,  4th  gl  31  btn  2R.  U Una  (Sandcwn  imXMp.Gd) 
CUPTON  POKi  Headway  3 am  led  clou  wow,  ban  ANGU9-Q  Irac  Sfc)  a iwrt.  B1UY  BlSHWAKEfl  (gws 
6*1 3rd  ot  17.  Un  B.  NrGEL'S  LAOlrecSb)  i«B  i Dor  castor  lm  3 60yds  hep.  Gd-Fm). 

AUKMD  ROCK:  no  earn  final  brdong  when  5o>  at  n.  tar  71.  la  Arlan  (Frantdurt  ls>  2L  Qd) 


nowM  la  brwAeifl  idler  barae'a  oom  denote  days  sface  kStMt  HH  oufiog. 

1o45  STARTERS  NOVICE  HUROlS&nllOydi  C8.718 

1 500340-  ALLOW (212) B Uradbyn S-lP-r; ^JIARagenld 

2 6 CROWNMU.  CROSS  (2A)  B Udmgui  S-IB-TJ D 9Wtar(6] 

3 MICHHOINE  Pfludiler  5-16-12  . . XPasraR 

4 pp'-  IRREPRB8IB1E (818) R Hoajn 5-10-U  1 lag 

9 045-  MLAPSfO  (182)  N Tnslon-Osvles  5-10-12 ~CUq«— y 

8 2030-  LAKE IUUHBA (191) PNWHWs  5-10-C A P McCoy 

7 5DP  U7EBJCqwrrER(6)BUBwMlvn5-10-i: OBndtay 

8 LDtmHTWJ.Y  (5111  FOwdan  6-10-12 S Wynne 

9 40 MT  KARVIHSKI  (24)  i Jones  6-10-12 Kn  E J Jccoe  (7) 

10  4Z71- RAncrnNB(161>C  Mann  5-10-12 JUknaMdr 

11  SAXON  MEAD  P Holes  6- ID- 12  AMagabw 

12  82P3P-0  WnSTUM  BUCK  (119)  fl  Rewa  5- 10-12  lAsp««(5) 

13  0 HASMARA MUSIC (M)  J Eraflay  5-10^ -BFoWso 

14  3 PTTCHLEY  DAWM  (38)  0 OMerfl  6-1IW VCMbwy 

TOP  PM®  TIPS:  Laka  KarOu  9,  Allow  7.  WUaflbg  Bach  8 


tin  i 


. II.J,  ,!, 

^^3 


Batttav  4-6  DM  Ifcu.ha.  IW  ^ngflpfier.  B-i  Saxon  Mead.  12-1  JaUtuno.  18-1  Hlgn  Hntme.  WhbSng 
Butt.  IrragreuAle.  25-1  U}  KarAnsU.  Alltwr  f 4 1— . 


aatenrieM  k 


Channel  4 


4.1  O JOCKEY  cum  CUP  2a  CSOtBBO 


a 9-2  Stop  hat.  6-1 A Breora.  7-1  Stygian.  Sorenlty.  M Burttngtoo  wnaa.  »-1  Saint  Who.  The  Cay 
iriorna,  RKaaso.  14-1  MwaatL  Lucky  Oakwad  IBiwaor* 


SCI 

tm-m  FUn7KBinMHT(9T)tCB) B Wto  _ 

- - JR  MO.  a 

SOS 

4S-4W4  ADRIRAL'S  WBJ.  (23)  (D)  fl  Afcelmnl  6-9-0 

TQ^>5 

907 

4-16543  SANHARrillO  (48)  (Q  B till*  4-SW) 

908 

11313  POBULH  PUHCH  (88)  (C)  (BF)  D EJswOnh  3-8-fl  _ 

RCodnatl 

TOP  PORM  UPS,  Calarte  8,  Era  lorn  7,  natbar  PBgM  0 


2.1  5 fiKnCEneSBGKZNAlUKAP  CKA5E  Mw  CT ,«» 

1 smp-l  TAHTAHTHAmB9IHPS(31)(P)0  Rldunfa  9-12-0 ADobbla 

2 IIF4H-1  IFFHEK (7)  PBrwren  3-11-13  A Hnts 

3 16U6B-  ORANOE BRAKE (203) (CB)N TwoWn-ttaWe*  10-11-S DWafakn) 

4 U1F111-  BEH8RAL  CRACK  (141)  (D)  P Nidiulls  7-11—1 A PlleCev 

b 2T-1  IS)  EVAHOEUCA (40)  (BF>  U Pipe  6-KH3 JBUu udo 

8 2F21-13  CERTAIN  AM2LE (7) (O) (OF) P Hobbj T-lO-g  RCmveodV 

7 1120/ P-  QOOO  POR  A LAUQH  (1 78)  G Ham  12  -10-5  MARboactt 

8 rrlFPOP-  FLORIDA  6EV  (1 82)  C Brooks  9-10-7 .418ra5iy^ 

TOP  PDRM  TR»fc  Otanral  Crack  8,  Certain  Aogto  7,lMa  TrwIeaMa  8 

BoHlaw  9-4  CworalCract  7-2  Tartan  TradewindA.  n-2IPo«i.CwainAiiote.a-i6*ui9e1ia.9-1Craniie 
Brju.  14-1  Fionda 5*y.  33-1  Quod  For  A Laugn  BiramS 


BoWmr  7-4  Cetodc.  2-1  Eva  Luna.  11-2  Fortier  RlghL  8-1  Pemsn  pmcSi.  14-1  Admiral's  wen. 
Sannsmina,  PoKarl.  33-1  CM  Rjovrt  B nrrimt 


3.45  PKX  BOUM  Ira  W 189yd*  289^28 

1 3-W210  NABONUat)  J HAWnend  4-8-4  

a 101811-  FUSUENSRRTMjaaidflnW  LoSZZr 

3 2260-35  SOLD KLUSKM (201  P DamareMM UJI  " 

4 4-0461  «awiwia(i«nS.CHm^^__  gg*n» 

9 130-146  a AHOKLO  C741 P Sarv  4-ft-fl | ■ t TSan 

« 24OW0  PtNROHHBRVT  (80)  C BrKUnfQH]  5-041 . - 

7 40-2134  MADRUNO  (8)  R Marfin-6anch*z/Snl  ajui  j^uj. 

8 1515W  jg”. 

• wchtaht  (4») 

u aiaaagaremr^w  &g~\ 


FaniQlBI}G-eyALLINA.-Uiii«  rfl.  wavsc on Mrongfr , be« Ttraa  AUcsrod  Hi  (Ooocamr  im&l  i32ves. 
Gdl. 

CBIRWCi  Hda  up.  etert  a cuL  stayed  on  wofl.  Wax  by  DoUAe  Trigger,  ADMIRAL  SWELL  Ha»gS14||i  016. 
Dm  si  [Doncmer  2ni  3.  Gdl. 

RURnm  PUOHT:  Held  iv,  rtort  Mar  41  ouL  ran  un  ono  pace.  3rd  ol  4.  (An  8,  to  Corradlnl  (Ooncaswr  1m 
a rcyds  Gd-Fm) 

PfRStAR  FAMCHi  KiiMMy  3 siLnoaxtra  nnallartong.3fdo17,bm3U.l£iQmy  StioilGo(dwOod2ia  Gd- 


POLTAHRr  to  rrtra  t-nai  (urtong.  3rd  ol  4.  tun  33.  in  Moonar  iHeydodi  imB.Gd) 


Channel  4 


4.45  AiMnroNMAioaimJBPBrAiusaraslcs/rn 


3.35  TOTE  CAMDRBX9WIRE  (UNOiCAP  Ira  If  CS4t**3 

401  210161  TEA9T  (2)  (B*>  on)  WHaonaa  4-10-1 

402  114060  TARAWA  (21)  (£)  N Callaghan  4-9-7  — 

403  213043  PIBRC8  OF  Em  HEART  (22)  B HUH  3-9-2 

404  210063  WHITER  R08UHCE  CM)  E Dunlop  4-8-1  — — 

409  23131  KAMMTARRA  {SCO  SfiHtf  M SWOT  34-0  

400  1-10123  Missal  (301(C)  WHaggn  3-04 

407  33SS0  CUUI«  [14)(C1  (BF)H  COCK  4-8-13 

408  4Wmil(MBnS<WP0imM(9)BKnBUIT4-6-U  — 

400  024102  XAnnX  (7)0  Harwood  7-6-12 

410  035502  NAGHAOMAO(11)S  Do»4-B-11  

411  31-2215  ALMOND  RDCX  (20)  J RuihBW  4-6-11 

412  D-n500  STOHB  HBME  (108)  («  R Kawcn  4-M  

418  112323  NORTH  SONQ  (221(01  (IP)  JGdldan  3-6-7 

414  206003  BlLLT  BUSHWACKER  (21)  Un  UHeealey  5-6-5  „ 


419  Q56006  TOnMf<1B)U  Wane  4-6-4  

418  144560  STAR  MAIUUUS  (94)  P Cole  6-6-0 - 

417  51 HB3  DOUBLE  HUIFF  (94)  (D)  I BA14PS  3-6-3 

418  66313  CROWN  COURT  (84)  (C)  L Cmwd  3-8-2  

419  248331  CUFTON  POX  (21)  (S*l «)  (D)  J GJovar  4-6-2 

420  4-55034  OUmUMEPHBfCe  (24)  P Hams  3-8-1  — , 

421  6001 10  8WF  BOBS  (EKHUTamaUnfi  88-1 


421  QQ011Q  5KT  DONE  (61  (Cl  UTamoktro  5-0-1 

422  434010  COMSPtCUQUS  (339  TOLCaUrefl  6-6-1 

498  2612S0  MASTER  CHARIER  {*1)(Q  Mrfi  JRamadwi  4-8-0 


KPUkoi4 

JR  Hebert*  84 

JD9mHb(3)T 

HHNs28 

RMf  12 

FL*a«bt3)21 

WRynAO* 

MTebbdtt  18 

ACM84 

^-R)taN«»* 

0 Harrirea  96 

naitniiBn 

8 Deytai  30 

80*1—22* 

A Wbetoa  (3)  9 

T Qeber  28 

,,™9tartta  Dwy*rl5)  52 

PMEdderyS 

M Day  17 

RHM29 

JHHany(W3 

T Btrrakd  38 

J Tate  5 


TOP  FORM  TtPf,  Bna  6,  B^eat  Waratog  7,  HoUa  Kory  8 

Btfflng;  Z-1  Pdis.1  Romance  Hj  Begam  Ktramg.  6-1  Slimygreea  Ema.  Tajrebah.  »-i  Lady  tuasu 
Hjafta.  IM  Mwnfced  20-1  Jamrat  Samya.  KUsUnny,  Jovlin  14  rmn 

nfflM oune- ELUANT WARMWGiPrdiiHiieiH. Ifid anr  H waJ insWe ianllwtanc  3raoi».om».1o 

Cabuhbm  penury  61.  Gd-Fm). 

C|^  tower  ^r  V.  laiisdldia  taVaH).  la*  W 9,  Wi  4B.  to  CaarlWi  Dancor  (Asa#  W.  (kwmi. 
No  C*!ra  Ircai  nso  an  60i  ol  1i  btt  12.  b Pendw  (Wohnlaftttun  el.  B.«.) 

NOBLE  STORTi  Slowly  A*ir,  ran  ui  wed.  4m  of  13.  Un  EL  to  Joa  (Vfendaor  SI  Gdimi. 


RUam»EENPCIUiWe44yafliS-11 J H Day  14 

a EUMAWT  WWUWQ  (90)  (BP}  B HMa  B-11 JfiKt&sd 

5 ETNA (84) L CumanJ 6-IT  OUrtatalO 

JAMRATSAMVAL  Comma  6-11 1 A Ffroech  (7)  7 

JOVIAH  fl  Quest  B-11  aWBiliU 

nBaWUOPfLCumsidB-l-. AnMoCataeB 

LADY  U£9IS  B Hifla  W1 J D Smttk  (d)  4 

6 LOCMASS  (28)  S HtredS  6-11  D Bles*  13 

MBSHHSi  B Hanbury  6-11 nua«n 

4 HOBUanWY(47)RAMflui«8-11 TQebatS 

00  PBVECT  ANQSL  (17)  N TcmpUn  8-11  .^.N  Hoary  (3)12 

POLISH  ROMANCE  M Statue  B-11  KFoRaal 

RAAHA  a A-mstronfl  5-17 . JIRebartsS 

TAJREBAH  P Lbalrryn  8-1 1 ..HSHoyll 


2.50  niaHABDKAP  HURDLE  4 VO  Na  1 lOyila  C8M7 

1 i43Fn- OUR KRK (1831(D) N Hendvreon  11-10  .... KARmddr 

2 1J1I44-  ALLTOBDANCRR  (170)  (D)  □ Sherrmto  11-3  .... Zj  A McCarthy 

2 426-1  HAMDWOVBI[6)(4lbaj|)MTalBtoP-Davra9  11-0 CUasshs 

4 cwra-  HATO.70W sruc n 36)  W p«w  10-: 

9 1M-S1  PAU5nNO(42)(48>a}{D)PHabtBl0^ ~ ■ PmZZd. 

6 3P10-  REACANESQUE  (205)  P Murphy  10-1 JrPmT 

T 512211-  BHMI  AND (138) (0) Mist H KmgW  1D-; HjtSEti 

8 23013-  HrTA5AB(1A7)(D)PM[cnoUs  HJ-3  . APMnftmr* 

* 2515-62  YU8HALHS (IS) (DJUPtofl  10-1  Clime* 

10  30-  LOVE  THE  BLUES  (220)  D Hauion  10-0 II  IfcTZ 

11  I-  RISING  DOUQH  (313)  r;  L Uoce  10-0  “ uyyyi 

TOP  PONR  UP9I  AMkoe  Dapear  8,  Mdatab  7,  Mbtotam-Aad  8 

Dinl*TA6''  l«wab-7-l  Ow  Kris,  Hand  Woven.  10-1  neaaanesqua. 
Fausflno.  Uwc  Thu  Binn.  14-i  HamiHonSiPL.  Rtamg  Dougti  lfniian 


Longchamp  Sunday  BBC  2 

t I'u 


5,2  5 MARVLAMO  FARMHOUSE  CHEDDAR  HOW*  CHASE  3m  31  IlOyde  27.103 

1 32A-1 II  SOWC  STAR  (11)  □ Nidioijnn  7-IJ— fl _ , . 

2 OD'&D-  BHJ.OP RKMT9 (1B0)  Un  E $vt  5-11-0  i;’"I  J 

3 K1VK>-  tU01H)U0ttME(2O7)PNJcWb£-1WJ  

4 29-2134  SMKAR8E (3)  (BP)  U Pipfl  5-10-12  1"'  - 

5 'Rtt  '- FWORT HOSE (1444] G Ham ZjlPmM 

TOP  PWBBT1PS:  Seale  Star  8,  SbBuewe  7 

BrtBbw  6-11  Caa&jLa  lame.  7-4  Sonic  SUr.W  ShAarefl.  33-1  Priory  Roee.  66-1  BfflOffligtu.5, 


*-05  PMX  NARW.  BOONUe  2YD«ae  U 


, nMBMW.HWa»C2yoiMMlw  CIOB^Oa 

SSaSBiSSIBS  — 

^jsasiasffli^ssic? — 

111?s  sag  sav 1 1 bpwitilzz: 

m BIAIICA  mu  (28)  0 LodMtel  8-8-11 

J]®  tewtpaj  J HmSSSSS?  

SSSH'f?0***1!  Mma  C HeW  2-6-11  


5.20  LEWS  HANDICAP  71 CSJ73 


One under par 


GO  HEVER  GOLF,  trained 
by  Joe  Naughton  and  rid- 
den by  Cash  Asmussen,  was 
beaten  half  a length  by  Baba 
Thong  in  a four  furlong 

claimer  at  Saint-Cloud 

yesterday. 


1 *1)563  MYCAUnrrcT)®) A Eadcy 5-9-13 AMHdW[3)14 

5 WCKY MCHHBnU  C Briaaw M-6 HhbtotalB 

J MHOI  MWB2lnmCE(1B)(l»)dGlianwai6-fr^  P P Munby  (9)  16* 

4 Mlfi  KERRrRMG (9) (BURR  J Gooden  3-M  - RHhdll  ' 

? tLKDI HOPE KmHV(^t) re 3-^-2 ..TOobai* 

7 mils  SSrWAS,^S^,*'(B1?5ajWMt*90n7'5"t3  Pataddory  3 

7 S01D0D  STATOVOftK (9) (DJB HSU 3-8-13 dDSpebOlB 

8 143E3S  WHJ)  PALM  (1  fi) (CD)  VJO'Gorman4-6-i;  ^.J»«0vS«4 

9 31310  THWAAB(U)FW«Mn  48-10 

s as  aagasaia?-^  — 

« S don pgEnn^R 

« 7-7-13 „ HCarMeA 

« cSai  ^ JL  n""*  4-?-* Ltaodk  t 

18  KWHI  H081  Dual Jl®OE(42)(CD) B Hanoury 3-T-10  . Marte Davor (5) 3 

TOP  FOIOI  TIPS/ Bnwetdee'e  Tunned  b.Om(  7,  DotfoB 

Dau“Ca^^B-1 


4.00  80UTH-WE6T  RACUM  CLUB  NOVKZHAROtCAP  HURDLE  2m  4M 1 byd,  cz^w 

1 ILH134- IEYBUCKTKDRR (181) P IheUli  9-11-10 IT  Emiini  m 

2 UStt-2  TAPONTOOT3ffl(ia)CD)Tyr»J4-n-a - - ■-* 

3 406034-  CROHAmaUAV (187) GBaKSng 7-11*6  MrAftMtftoom 

4 0P4PJ17  PAJIIAAH(12QNTetsUP-fldrlC37-l1-6 

5 24SC4- SARDS  POflIT  (161)  CPoohamWW rarZU 

8 043»-  CWfUYA<lM)P.  tart  6-11-3 LAenrtlSi 

7 05340-0  HVBSMU1A  (22)  Mix  TWdnsBn  6-10-12 -CHomVsi 

8 116342  RECAL OEM  (39) C Bar *e* 6-HHI BPmh 

9 DJflO-O  iCAIKIFS'm’HDOH (31) P HcbM 5-10-7 JtPMcCrw 

10  0-51391  UrrUTmaiUHE(22)  u»7  Tlfclnitw  SHnnet  B-10-5 aUetdo 

11  i8PP.1T-  RMEmAWAni0SAa)R8icUBr  7-VH) -SPmnR 

12  FFP0P-BB«WWOY(4S)JUi*iB8-iM -SCwim 

TOP  raw  TIPS!  Tip  Ob  Toatpe  8,  D^raM  7,  Paakaa  « 


Assssssnsss^ 

« js  SHKaaHsswBBS  ” 


-TJawolll 

JBMaaaa  1 ' 

XBotayl 

Etamaia 

-1  Tallinn  7 
Tqaha  12 


12  S42  VDJD WHEAT (29) R (MbSSai  " !?■» 

2141  «w<mw  «umum»)CBou68j-6.iTT: ::  * tSlv 

M aaB,^,  tmli  w 1 Hte 


Anabaa  primed  for  Abbaye 


NEWS  that  Pivotal  has 
been  retired  wnnin  cnom 


Baffin*  ll-i  Da|rea».  *-i  Cralow  Ouay.  5-1  Tfld  On  TpeW*.  6-1  LWte  Ttacmre.  UyMaekilioffl.  94  Hm,I 
Gem.  C-i  Pavtoa.  Sands  Pum  Ksen  s lyppwn.  1 2 nitan 


W AUBfot??5  fk-  HflYDOCK;  Vaiwdlum  Ore:  2.«  Queen 

MSUnSlS1  Supdrimns.  NEWMARKET.  230 

l^vnuSirSu^inti^'  a2SS?c  ClItiK  3J®  Clan  Ben.  Kins  Altebun. 
F°  1 vTE  cftM Dragdninj-.  3,(M  cStl?  House.  Fli 
LshM  & R HEPST0" ; =»  3m  Staikarw.  UTPOSETEr.  a * 


4.35  VAUrBHANBRAP HURDLE BnallOirfaCS^HI 

1 44ZE2-  ZA1TOOE  (IBS)  (Q)D  Men  Oban  5-12-0 ff  ISautu 

2 1S321?—  !(TTTDH*SCHaiCrrT03)(DJ  DMcSxjBoii  5-11-13  _ - ...  JfcRTban4a»m 

3 0D3515-  MUOD»3(f31)Nlnitin-Oavws  4-H-6  ..  CUawolM 

4 1ZP-3BQ  TOOWCHT80SOOH(33)M  Wpe  8-11-5  ..  

9 4I-613C  PA»  OF  JACKS  (38)  (CO)  (HP)  OL  Moore  MW  . R DroamoJu 

8 213360-  M8MTBirSMADAM(18a)(D) JNoW1e5-1W  JOdtote* 

7 ATSil*-  KMOIfT  H SIDE (798)  (D)  M Rue  10-10-5 «ttado 

8 43P00Q-  RCAHUSIHUai (183) P (taw 5-104 T tWaihl 

0 POM-  UHE STREET  BLUES (1 M) CBrtroks  5- KM  OBndtoy* 

10  WOflfM  WWDABffUOlJBrBdtoya-UW —APlfcSy 


fl  a.’PDJT-P  WILL  JAMS  (1 19}  (D)  C Dre«e  W-MH)  SCBnoa* 

TOP  FORM  TWS  Ltae  9b«el  Btooe  8.  Raatfdaac  7,  PaV  Of  Jada  8 


Bestow  ?-£  Baimdcna.  M 2atoon,  6-T  Myiftw's  Cnaca.  Lima  Suna  aiiofi.  8-1  Pair  Q<  Jjdcs,  Toomvoi 
IbeSMA.  10-1  JinfliMr  WupBI  In  Slrt.',  UiORor  s UjtdaiP.  f f mam 


■wbeen  retired  would  seem 
to  leave  the  Prig  de  1'Abbaye 
at  the  mercy  of  the  French  fiy- 
ing-ma chine  Anabaa  »nii  it 
win  be  disappointing  if  this 
magnificent  specimen  is 
beaten,  writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

There  are  six  British  run- 
ners in  tomorrow’s  sprint  in- 
cluding the  two-year-old  Car- 
mme  Lake  and  last  year's 
winner  Hever  Golf  Rose. 

, Joe  Na  ugh  ton’s  mare 
has  failed  to  reproduce  that 
fonn  this  season  and  was  well 
beaten  by  Anabaa  (l  JO)  in 
the  July  Cup.  ■! 


. The  Prix  Marcel  Boussac 
fast  fell  to  fee  British  five 
years  ago  when  Paul  C<de  sad- 
i dJed  Culture  Vulture.  He 
sends  Dance  Parade,  but  our 
best  hope  probably  lies  with 
Bianca  Nera  02-06),  trained 
by  David  Lodea*. 

She  ran  on  well  to  deny 
Ryafan  at  The  Curragh  aywl 
should  confirm  the  pwrfngR 
with  John  Gosden’s  Ally  over 
this  extra  furiong. 

Today  at  Longchamp, 
Doable  Trigger  (3.10)  gets 
fee  chance  to  atone  for  last 
year's  surprise  defeat  in  fee 
PrixduCadran. 
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Sport  in  brief 


No.l  says 

Woosnam 


Hfehml  Britten  In  Berlin 


THE  formalities  have 
still  to  be  completed 
but  the  contest  is 
over.  Colin  Montgo- 
merie will  be  declared  the 
European  No.  1 for  a record- 
equalling  fourth  successive 
year  this  weekend,  after  Ian 
Woosnam  failed  to  survive 
the  hatfway  cut  here  yester- 
day in  the  German  Masters. 

Woosnam  scored  75  in  the 
second  round  at  the  Motzener 
See  club  for  a level-par  144 
and  headed  home  to  Jersey 
conceding  "Ifs  all  over  now". 
.Montgomerie,  who  produced 
a 67  in  the  company  of  Ernie 
Els  to  came  in  at  seven  under 
after  36  holes,  needs  only  to 
finish  in  the  top  40  to  put  him- 
self beyond  the  Welshman's 
reach. 

As  Montgomerie  has  not 
finished  outside  the  first  25  in 
any  European  tournament  be 
has  completed  in  the  past  two 
seasons,  Woosnam  was 
merely  stating  the  obvious. 
Even  if  the  former  Masters 
champion  were  to  win  the 
end-of-season  Volvo  Masters, 
worth  £150,000,  at  Valderrama 
in  three  weeks’  time  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  prevent  the 
Scot  equalling  Peter  Ooster- 
huis’s  1971-1974  record. 

"Technically  it  is  not  over, 
but  finish  mg  in  the  top  40 
should  not  be  beyond  me," 
said  Montgomerie.  "Now  I 
can  relax,  enjoy  the  weekend 
and  hit  the  putts  a bit  harder. 
1 have  been  playing  two  tour- 
naments every  week,  one 
against  Ian  Woosnam  and  the 
other  against  the  rest  so  now 


I can  concentrate  on  another 
win.  That  is  my  goal." 

However,  a fourth  1996  title 
to  add  to  those  in  Dubai.  Ire- 
land and  Switzerland  is  be- 
ginning to  look  a tall  order 
after  a matching  S7  from  Els 
and  an  onslaught  from  the 
trio  who  will  represent  Ire- 
land in  the  Alfred  D unhill 
Cup  at  St  Andrews  next  week. 

Paul  McGinley  (67).  Darren 
Clarke  (64)  and  Padraig  Har- 
rington (67)  are  a cumulative 
30  under  par  in  first,  second 
and  equal  fourth  places 
respectively.  McGinley,  a 
Dubliner,  leads  by  one  on  133, 
four  ahead  of  Montgomerie. 

Els  is  also  moving  into  omi- 
nous form  at  the  right  time 
after  a two-week  break  at 
home  in  Johannesburg.  He 
will  captain  his  country  at  St 
Andrews  and  then  attempt  to 
win  the  World  Match  Play  for 
a third  straight  year.  Els.  who 
beat  the  European  No.  l in  a 
play-off  for  the  1994  US  Open 
and  also  in  his  first  Match 
Play  final,  seems  Montgomer- 
ie’s likeliest  stumbling  block. 

"I  enjoy  playing  with  Ernie 
because  our  rivalry  brings 
out  the  best  in  me.  Unfortu- 
nately it  also  does  the  same 
for  him,"  Montgomerie  said 
wanly  after  his  second  double 
bogey,  this  time  at  the  long 
5th,  left  him  trailing  the 
South  African  by  two  strokes. 

Paul  Broadhurst  also  shot  a 
64,  and  Paul  Eales  had  a 
second  67  to  -put  himself 
among  the  leaders.  Mark 
Mouland  and  Michael  Camp- 
bell, both  on  135.  are  also  well 
platted  to  keep  Montgomerie 
on  tenterhooks  and  his  cham- 
pagne on  ice. 
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and  hit  the  putts  a bit  harder.  Mouland  and  Michaei  Camp-  ?> 

I have  been  playing  two  tour-  bell,  both  on  135.  are  .also  well 
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other  against  the  rest  so  now  pagne  cm  ice.  Hit  in  hope . . . Montgomerie  on  the  5th  tee,  where  he  scored  his  second  doable  bogey  of  the  round  am  drew  red 


Olazabal  puts  his  comeback  back  to  February 


Hit  in  hope . . . Montgomerie  on  the  5th  tee. 


ANDREW  REDINGTON 


Davkl  Davies 

JOSE-M ARIA  Olazabal, 
who  after  almost  13 
months  out  of  the  game 
was  due  to  make  his  come- 
back in  file  Perrier  pairs  com- 
petition in  Bordeaux  from  Oc- 
tober 17-20,  has  withdrawn. 
He  will  not  play  this  year  but 
hopes  to  resume  tournament 
golf  in  February. 

The  PGA  European  Tour 
had  offered  Olazabal  the 


chance,  on  a one-off  basis,  to 
use  a motorised  buggy  to  ease 
the  rheumatoid  arthritis  for 
which  he  has  been  treated. 
But  yesterday  his  manager 
Sergio  Gomez  said:  “Jose- 
Maria  feels  that  the  use  of  a 
cart  would  not  be  good  for  the 
image  of  the  sport.  He  also 
feels  that  he  is  not  yet  ready 
to  play  five  rounds,  four  in 
tbs  tournament  and  one  in  a 
pro-am.” 

Olazabal,  having  foiled  to 
meet  yet  another  self-imposed 


deadline,  last  played  tourna- 
ment golf  in  September  1995. 
There  have  been  a series  of 
false  dawns  as  his  condition 
has  improved  and  then 
relapsed. 

Yesterday,  though.  Gomez 
was  more  than  usually  confi- 
dent that  his  man  would  be  Fit 
to  play  next  year.  "Jose- 
Maria  recently  spent  14  days 
in  a clinic  in  Munich  where 
he  was  examined  by  doctors 
specialising  in  five  different 
disciplines.  They  decided  on 


some  treatment  and  then 
asked  how  urgent  it  was  for 
him  to  play.  They  are  used  to 
being  told  a week  or  two.  so 
when  we  said  February  they  ; 
were  very  firm  in  saying  that 
he  would  be  ready  to  play  golf ' 
in  that  time. 

“The  clinic  specialises  in 
treating  sports  injuries  and  ! 
the  physiotherapist  is  Jtirgen  j 
Montag.  who  treats  the  Ger- 
man  Olympic  athletics  team  i 
and  the  country’s  national  I 
football  team.  While  we  were  I 


there  Jurgen  Klinsmann  and 
Lothar  Matthaus  were  being 
treated  and  so  was  Gerhard 
Berger,  the  racing  driver.  The 
place  must  have  something 
going  for  it 

•’Montag  has  designed  exer- 
cises to  replace  the  muscles 
which  have  atrophied  over 
the  last  year  and  he  has  made 
a very  precise  list  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  physiotherapist 
at  Real  Sociedad  in  San  Sebas- 
tian so  that  Jose-Maria  can 
continue  the  treatment." 


Olazabal  is  also  undergoing 
treatment  for  iron  and  zinc 
deficiencies  in  his  blood  and 
is  having  injections  of  amino 
acids,  in  addition  to  three  to 
four  hours  of  exercise  daily 
followed  by  two  to  three 
hours  of  physiotherapy. 

The  golf  world  will  wonder 
whether  all  this  means  that 
the  wrong  treatment  was  pre- 
viously being  applied. 
“People  ask  that  and  come  up 
with  two  and  two  making 
five.’’  said  Gomez. 


Henman  sails  into 
last  eight  in  Lyon 

TIM  HENMAN's  remarkable  season  continued  yesterday  with  a 
convincing  straight-sets  win  over  Karol  Kucera  of  Slovakia  In 
the  quarter-finals  of  the  Lyon  Grand  Prix.  The  British  No.  1 goes 
on  to  meet  the  French  Open  champion  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov, 
whom  he  beat  in  the  first  round  at  Wimbledon  this  year. 

Henman  was  tested  early  on  by  Kucera  but  after  taking  the  first 
set  on  a tie-break  he  moved  wi  th  som  e comfort  to  a 7-6, 6-2  win. 

In  the  Singapore  Open,  Britain’s  No.  2 Greg  Rusedski  fired  off 
three  straight  aces  in  the  final  game  to  clinch  a 7-6, 6-2  victory 
over  Russia's  Andrei  Olhovskiy  to  reach  the  semi-finals,  where 
he  will  meet  Michael  Chang  of  the  United  States. 

Davies  hits  hole  in  one 

ENGLAND'S  Laura  Davies  scored  a bole- in-one  at  the  3rd  cm  the 
way  to  opening  up  a two-stroke  lead  to  the  Takara  World  Invita- 
tional in  Sanbu.  Japan  yesterday.  As  she  seeks  her  second  win  of 
the  year  in  Japan  and  ber  sixth  overall,  her  two-under -par  70  fora 
four-under  total  of  140  edged  her  ahead  ofAyako  Okamoto.  Dniyo 
Shlotani  and  Takasu  Aiko. 

Top  two  to  unify  titles 

GARRY  KASPAROV  and  Anatoly  Karpov  intend  to  settle  their 
differences  in  a match  late  next  year  to  unify  their  titles,  writes 
Leonard  Barden.  Kasparov  will  be  styled  “world  champion”  and 
Karpov  "Fide  world  champion”  for  the  series,  which  they  will 
play  apart  from  the  official  International  Chess  Federation  (Fide) 
and  Kasparov's  breakaway  group. 

Kasparov  has  dropped  his  demand  that  he  should  be  declared 

the  winner  in  the  event  of  a tie  at  the  end  of  the  series.  Instead  the 
pair  will  play  rapid  games  and,  if  necessary,  a sudden-death  ID- 
minute  blitz  with  white  having  a time  advantage. 

Tyrrell  switch  to  Ford  engines 

THE  Tyrrell  Formula  One  team  will  use  Ford  VB  engines  to 
contest  next  year’s  world  championship,  bringing  to  an  end  a 
four-year  deal  with  the  Japanese  company  Yamaha,  writes  Alan 
Henry. 

Brown  decides  to  play  on 

KAREN  BROWN,  England's  outstanding  player  for  the  past 
decade  and  the  most  capped  woman,  has  decided  not  to  retire  from 
international  hockey,  writes  Pat  Hawley.  The  33-year-dd  has  told 
Maggie  Souyave.  the  England  coach,  that  she  is  prepared  to  go  on 
until  the  World  Cup  and  the  Commonwealth  Games  in  1998. 


Golding  goes  clear  of  the  fleet 

MIKE  GOLDING'S  Group  4 has  run  away  from  the  rest  of  the  BT 
Global  Challenge  fleet  after  rounding  foe  Berlenga  lighthouse  off 
Portugal,  writes  Bob  Fisher.  Golding  was  23  miles  ahead  of  Simon 
Walker’s  Toshiba  Wave  Warrior — and  making  half  a knot  foster 
— with  Chris  Tibbs’s  Concert  11  miles  further  back. 


Teenager  sets  record 

THE  Pakistan  all-rounder  Shahid  Afridi  scored  a century  off  37 
balls  to  break  the  world  one-day  international  record  in  yester- 
day’s four-nations  match  against  Sri  Lanka  to  Nairobi.  The  18- 
yeancdd  hit  11  sixes  and  six  fours  and  beat  the  previous  best  by  11 
deliveries  before  being  dismissed  for  102. 


Roper  stays  on  tour 

JONATHAN  ROPER,  the  Warrington  rugby  league  centre  who 
faced  being  sent  home  after  less  than  40  minutes'  action  because  of 
a knee  injury  sustained  in  Greet  Britain's  tour  opener  in  Papua 
New  Guinea  last  week,  has  returned  to  training  and  is  to  line  to 
play  in  their  first  game  in  New  Zealand  next  Thursday. 

Salford,  foe  First  Division  champions,  have  signed  Leeds's  New 
Zealand  prop  forward  Esene  Faimalo. 
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9 000*51  8AC1O*rOOOS(39)WBrh«cair>i0  3-9-:  — DSwwqlt 

10  COTEO-fl  SSD«CTA(7)MnU,te,«!e7*-9-ll SftppIS 

11  £00154  COURSE FtSMIUl (40)  B OcUahon  5-B-12 Aim f S 

IS  355055  fUOIf (28) J PEarca 3-S-IJ ^Ou#7 

13  500-600  SOLDIER  COVE  (8)  MUeaneb-B-U ,THald(B)« 

14  63CW54  CHARLIE IR)TBE(3S)R Harm 6-6-B  - Vuafp  HMWfB)  19 

15  D4S03I  THE  BIITTEHW1CK IOP  (B)  B Fuhry  S-B-7 

IB  311305  SOKIBOCX ffS) (D)WUulr 5^-6 J MrtkJnso. • 

17  06X41  HAVAUA  HEIGHTS  (14)  (D)  J £yr®  3-B-4 RWHrima 

IB  VJX&i  WITT  SERGEANT  (44) P UKdtfS  1-6-0 (an  WawtaSO 

19  0000-5  eURREBB SPECIAL (40)S Bow> mg 3-7-U FStalO* 

20  HUS3  HOHTB  CAW  (AS)  UBrttUfn  5-7-13 J Fowl.  (3)  11 

TOP  ram  TIPSi  La  Briri  10.  MriM  B,  Ha«wa  HoiflMa  T 

nil I0i|  b-1  Sorted.  7-1  Saeemese  Heron.  Havana  8-1  Statiyr.  The  BiDBfwKi  Kid.  La  Brtat 

ID-1  Se<htta.  Badfwcoas.  13-1  SopemUO,  Course  FtaMoy  aOnwnir. 


5.00  BW1E8EAM  UARNal  FUies1  STARS  2Y0  la  SOyda  Ca^SS 

1 AUM  AO  D IdaiteT  5-11 _J8  Parian? 

a 1 U5TB)  ACCOUNT  (IQ  L Canard  8-11 KDrilay* 

3 BBSELUHA  D Ladar  8-11 — PHcCtri(3)S 

4 3 MOBIB  DARE  (39)  (BP)  P Harris  6-11 E52*1. 

5 4400  Paa0SSt0R(B)R Hannon 8-11 HPertwwS 

6 SAAFEVA  J Goedcfl  J0anwi3 

7 oo  SMART  SPORT  (7)  Mn  U RwaMy  8-11 0Lee  (5)  B 

B 60  SWAHtSUUD(10)BPaningB-r C Hater  4_ 

• 5 TTCOORTMA(KH)WBWta»r«B-11  SDraWME 

TOP  FORM  TTPSt  UariK  Axr  enri  S.  HaM.  Dw«  7,  Tycoo.  7k»a  6 

Mfaj, SMfcTA  7-5  Utse«oa.  4-1  Ltod  AcrwmJ.  S-1  NoWd  Dane.  B-1  Parmrilon.  13-1  *wu  Ad. 

25-1  Swan  Wand. Sman  SpInL  23-1  Tycoon  TIM  9n™ar* 


Results 


4JO  (In  My  1.  FLOATING  UM,  K 
Fallon  IMA  Lalhufl  l»-^'La.  «Throfr- 
tfw  (8-4  lav).  5 ran.  5.  X (E  Alston)  Tow 
£3.1fc  CiaO.  E2.W.  Dual  F;  OLBO  CSF-. 
£12.67.  NFt  Gold  Blade. 

(MIWPOTtEfiS-lO. 

PIACSPOTl  ZA22-20- 

jjaaiPOTs  Net  won,  C58.B4fi.54  camBd 
am  » NgwnMrtM  today. 

UNGF1ELD 

UO  (W>  i,  WHO  CHEETAH,  B Doy^e 

S-n.i2raI».2t  {M  Stwu)  Tcte-nao. 
£1.10.  t\M.  an.  Dual  F:  CZ.40.  Trio: 
nzi0.CSF:E4^3. 

1J50  (SQi  1.  HRART  THHOB,  P Lyndi 
(11-fitav):  9,  Hri»e«tar£4H4«(7-2).  3, 
rirrr* — (9-1).  JO  TOT.  Nfc,  3-  fW  Haogss) 
Tota:  C2.80:  El  .10.0.30.  E2.W.  Dual  f:  MZ8 

TrtaCr®.CSFftt.4& 

2^0  {Mk  1,  COHWANOER  JOKES,  M 
Tebbutt  1T3-2);  X,  P«IM  Dawnw  p-* 
Favk  a,D*viry(S-i).  18  ran.  2.4.  (B  Uee- 
haH)7cW:  CiTO;  E3.T0.  Cl  JBG  E2J0.  Dual  F; 
C11X0.TKK  C20J30:  CSP  C2771.MR:  Stmt's 
QV45L 

UBS  (8ft  f,  •BIT  AlBAADtYA,  □ Ham- 
g«ini-2)iSt»in*Hitta*t*-i  un-toy): «. 
Ata  Sawan  IIS-2).  4-1  JnMav  MjflMy  F»)*r. 
12  nan.  Nd.  X (V  S Bute)  Tote:  £Z®. 

IUD,  OJO.  Dual  F-  £23.50.  Trio:  £*20. 
CSFQOSr 


3J5  (1m  Bfk  1.  XAPOKUM,  H Hugh** 

(7-2).  a,  Bril nil  (B-1):  ».  teiwo  (7-31 

5-4  fav  HW1  13  ran.  3A.  X.  1L  Monlaou® 

HaujTewWJacTao.c180-050  dub«f. 

Cl 2. 20.  Trio-  C49 30.  CSF  C29J2 
4JM3{7r)>  1,  HHBCaJSSS  COP,  M TebDult 
(B-1):  8.  88k  Bt  John  (6-1);  3,  CatHw 
Pmrnna  (20- )):  4,  CwwnaKcfa  Fore  )20-l  l 
B~2  tav  Eager  To  Ptaaso.  IT  ran.  4.  2.  (B 
Meehan)  Tour  C13.50:  C2JW.  JS-flOi  C4J0, 
C3  00  Dual  F £89.30.  Trio  £43.  Ba  CSF. 
££12T  Trtes&i  E8372d.  NR  Fan  Ol 
Vent -Atla. 

US  (71)r  1.  SEA  DANZIO,  D Harrison 
(14-1);  2,  Ambar  Fort  (9-2K  3.  tarteoa 

H-l  ] : <*,Ca,d,oro  ( 12-1 1. 3-1  lav 

Society  Magic.  IS  ran.  X.  2X  (J  Bridge r] 
Tote-  E -18.70:  CAM.  £1.40.  Cl 50.  Dual  F: 
E&1.10.  Trio  £101 70.  CSF:  EBWM.  Truriat 
£311.08. 

SJ0S  tlm  31 10fly3a)t  1,  ARTK  BAY,  Mr 
L JeSona  (2C-1):  2.  KoMn  Ctevcr  (5-1 C 3, 
AjnmH  14-5  (avi  » ran.  2X.  2.  (Mrg  P 
Duffletfl  Tois  E27--W:  13-90.  *2.00  £1.40 
Dual  F £7650.  TriO  ESTA0.  CSF:  E 128.71. 
WI'  Fairy  KnlgM  UontCWL 

OUADWT:  £75.(9. 

PUCOOhDUB. 

HEXHAM 

a.1  S (2m  «M' 1 0jnis  MR*  1.  LATVIAK, 


S Mel  rose  (11-41:  8.  Pun— ren  (13-8  lav): 
3,  Pknnboy  (14-1)  a ran.  IX  27.  (fl  Allan) 
Tore-  £3.30.  Dual  F:  C4.10.  CSF:  C7.07. 

ZAS  (3m  KdHl)e  1,  CBORTOM  LAKE.  B 
Storey  (5—*);  2,  CeoriitoWbritorwd  (8-13 
lavl.  2 ran.  V (J  Dixon)  Tote:  £2.50. 

3.18  (Sin  1 lOyda  Ch)i  1,  AMTHOMY 
BSX,  A Do  own  (7-»i;  2,  llewfn  (4-9  lav)  2 
ran  9.  n Carr)  Tote  £2.80  NR  Prince 
SfcyUirt. 

SJO  (Sbi  Hdto)t  1,  SUPBITOP,  M Dwyer 
(4-6 IBV);  9,  Spring  Low Sad  l»-2j ; 3,  Utthi 
Redwing  (S-1J.  8 ran.  7. 5.  (L  Lungo)  Tote. 
£1 60;  £1.70,  £1.10,  £2. 10.  Dual  f £3  40.  CSF: 
G4.61.  • 

4J2S  (3m  II  Ch>  1,  TRUUPST,  M Bren- 
nan {1 1-10  fav);  a,  Uperefl  (6-2).  4 ran,  only 
mo  I inched.  7.  (j  O'Shea)  Torn.  E1.70.  Dual 
F;  £220.  CSF  £292 

4JU  (3m  Kdtoy  1,  VINTAGE  HA  A 

Dobbin  (15-fl  JnMav);  a,  Robun  (15-8  !«- 
lav):  3,  Thrioro*  (9-4)  4 ran.  3X.  2|G 
Richards)  Tote- 13.00  Dual  F:  £240.  CSF- 
£546. 

MB  (3m):  1,  SIOUX  WARRIOR,  N Mor- 
nxks  (13-fl).  3,  Chief  Oate  (6-4  lav):  3, 
UmW*Mfr-2).5r«n.Nk,1)!  (CThorntonl 
Tow:  Cl  90;  n Ott  £20.20.  Owl  F:Cl  30.CSF 
E4J2BR  Faster  Ron. 

«Maponai.m. 

PLACH’OT:  £203^0. 


Dnwi  No  Ooi»¥  It—itai  <1.  ♦ Dewolaa  Unfcar*. 

7.00  PWKK8  MEDIAN  AUCTIOH  MAIDEM  STAKES  2Y0  6T  OH  9 

1 0 ASPECTS  UO  (17)  UJchnaWi  W -TEBMawaB 

9 Q CAHTORBOR(19)CDwtwB-0  — T Q Mill  WriMiu  B 

3 mao  CHAMPAGNE  TOAST  (93)  R Hannon  9-0  - JtacOHriMS 

4 06  JAY  TEE  EF  (35)  B McMahan  9-0  LMawta(B)1 

5 00  MASTHI  FOLEY  (1 33)  NUttmcden  9-0  — FLytt*P)10 

6 65  MON BIWCI (23) W Mini 9-0  JMril 

7 3053  ROCKAROUNDTNECLOCK  (19)  P EwUR  6-0  OCWtarX 

B 43J  BHAZBIA  (30)  P Walwyn  B-9  . — J Carroll  S 

9 22H  DAVU ROCK (26) U PrWQVt B-i  — Stadtell 

10  DUM0H1S  ABED  Than  8-B - ~ j' 

11  MOflHnra  LWE  R Mlkams  B-9 TSpnke7 

19  5M>  MtHdCIPALQinL(IO)  B PalHngB-B  ClUtaria 

13  64  BOCHCA  (9)  W Haggu  8-9 BFWM4 

TOP  FORM  HP8i  Deate  Bari  B,  Recta  7,  Bnrite  B 

BaOtep  5-2  Daria  Rort.  4-1  Rodna.  5-1  Champagne  Toast  B-1  Brarila,  7-1  FtocUmuBmdoo,  t0-i 
Uhi  Braca.  12-1  Morning  Lina  lliaaM 


7.30  NKIHTSTCLABUO  STARES 71  CX^IS 

1 2053C3  BamCO(19)(eiqUKNUacai4ey  7-3-8 C Tueoa  (S)  A# 

9 530500  BA5HFU. BRAVE (8) B Baugh 5-8-4  Wlridll 

3 teauo  DAMCWQ LAWYER (11) (D)B Marion S-0-1 MTaUritB 

4 0-05500  JOLTO  (37)  (D)  K McAuiffle  7-94 Aim*  Cook  (5)  4 

9 0SQ03  KMG HAT (8) (CtJ)  T EtMrtngiDn  $-9-2  ... JCanlltl 

a 300GH  DABCmC STOOX (28) (D) D Nlcholu 4-8-10 JIWWiaaB 

7 050000  HALBERT  (19)  P Bui|jo»ne  7-B-1D D R McCabe  7 

■ 001130  TOUMBSMOMIM) (CD) TMfelF 44-10 StadenB* 

9 C05800  DRAOMUOy  (19)  (C)(D)NUBnc*Mn  3-8-9 JUttaB* 

<0  544400  EAST10CH  (31) (D)  R Honmahnad 7-8-8 DCriHMn(5]1o 

11  54J(no  BARQASH  (8)  (8)  P Evwn  4-B-4 a Carta.  1 

19  DOOWB  MIXES  15000 (960) (C) B Ue«U»n 4-7-IS JHiariiB(7)I 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Kfag  Raf  A Bnrifaa  7.  Varna  Ben***  * 

BaMw  7-4  Bantico.  3-1  Dancing  7-1  Yuma  Benson.  B-1  BaaMul  Brioe.  1 0-1  Dancing  Lawrw,  13-1 

AingBji  14-1  jean  DragonioY  lanenan 


8.00  PETH1  LAST  HQWHHAL  HAIIDICAP  let  41  £3,919 

1 4MS05  HARD  OF  STRAW  (14)  (C)  P MunVlv  4-10-0 SDmmtll 

2 KDIQB-  WSHEBV (641 ) M Ba< rectaugh 7-4-1 1 iSadnB 

a OOOCQ1  UfnMAAH  (76)  Ura  A Swmbari  4-9-11 J tarial 

4 5B-4033  HQAASSDOHA  (133)  Lady  Hetrris  4-9-9 A Chat  5 

9 3254C-  ROUSITTO  (298)  (CD)  H HoKinghefld  B-9-0  P LywoA  (3)  S 

B 0103-  EXPANSIVE  RUHHER  (3S0)  P Hafila  4-9—1  C tend  10 

7 533012  ABCADT (14)  P Walwyn  3-9-4 JCanll 

B 506-00  NEEDMO0P  EPIC  (92)  £Mor^fl3-S-4  CfluKar  J 

9 0-012Z3  ORCHARD  COLD  (BB)  (BP)  J Pearce  6-8-2 H Dm  19 

tO  30MM4  ALHELAt (40)  JJanmiM 4-9-1 DeeOIMII 

11  CQ3D6  OLD  HUSH  WBK  (98)  P Haalara  3-8-11 J Ferine  4 

19  5000-52  ALLOR(14)TOJHe1Mrlon  5-8-11 $ Whitworth  8 

TOP  pom  TW&  Orchard  GoU  B,  Brito  Sedoae  7,  Anedy  ■ 

Batter  5-2  Bella  Sedma.  J-i  Arcady.  5-1 A8  On.  7-1  Roisnu,  8-1  BiWraam,  Orchard  Gold.  12-1  Hanl  0 1 
Straw.  0«  Hush  Wing.  Aj  HaiaL  Uimt 


8.30  S.  JL  DDCOM  ■ SOUS  HA8DBAP  fra  II  79y4a  93^502 

1 540034  HEA1MYARDS  LADY  (28)  (O  R HolOnaiwad  5-8-13 P Lamb  (4)10 

2 101240  SWEET  SUPMMM  (SB)  (CD)  John  Berry  5-9-13 Jte  » anani  (7)  9* 

9 5-53601  MAR9UR  {99)0  tuaer  4-9-  M DRHMMkaB 

4 00CC3D  CHMA  CASTLE  (83)  (Q  PHaslam  3-8-10 G Carter  8 

5 0S800D  OUHTOM  (108)(C)  J Wtmnen  4-8-6 HCarCdaB 

6 040431  TEA  PARTY  (14)  (C)  K CunnmRiam-BMwn  3H  TSpiria  7 

7 3 11065  LADY  DHMHTY  (91) (C)  P MaUn  3-8-7 9tadai*4 

B 044432  CHEVAUBR  [M]  I CamptnB  4-4-7 M Mghaaa  13 

a HlOO-tH  FLOWWQ OCEAN  (28)  D Chapman  HW  AOrineea 

10  003IE9  THEATRE  MACK  (1 4)  SBewncg  S-B-3 DMeKeoweB 

■ 11  200613  PEOPLE  DfflECT  (28)  (C)  K UcArtfle  1-B-O DmwOHeMII 

12  311604  DOMm0RYSt(7G)(D)  Ura  A Swn*ai*  0-9-0 JPortwwl 

19  150450  PGHHAR  (9t^  (CD)  T DlKringun  4-6-0 JCenl1» 

TOP  FORM  TteSt  Manas-  8,  Chwnfiar  7,  Tim  Party  6 

nallteu  3-1  Mansur.  $-1  Tea  Parry.  6-1  PbcdIg  Direct  OwraHar.  B-1  HcMnyarda  Lady.  10-1  5weel 
Supguln.  12-1  Domino  FTyar.  Theatre  Uagt.  13  nwaua 


9XIO  JACK  URKLAHOMEMOlULSSiWC  HANDICAP  2YOGteS^)7D 

1 0561  SEYHISTHYEB(12)(D)  R Thonpaon  9-7 HCoanortooB 

2 134034  80BBBC8IL (18) (D)J Barry 9-6  P Haberta (5)  1 1 

3 330S35  WBX  TO  WW  (99)  P Murphy  9-5 S Drawn.  8 

4 6HK  RUSTY  (17)  (D)  J Berry  *-4 BCtrMrM 

9 050005  CASItE  HOUSE  (B)(0)  JMelWW  B-1 -S  liawtera  4* 

8 S43C  FTTFOBTHB  JOB  £2«)*  Tumer  5-12 B Twaanay  (7)  1* 

7 033  DMAERBK(M)R Harr« 8-11 R Price 9 

B 602600  DAMCatG STAR (19)  P Evans B-IO  — - ACrihaeaS 

9 400  MAOYAH  TOOK  (S9)  Bob  Janes  B4 HDwylO 

10  0804  HIUrOffSEXECIfllVHtfflEAfctpnB-B J rarftw  7 

11  403035  MM  FOR  IS  (14)  C Dwyer  7-10  -tell. 

T1»  pom  Tm  WM  Te  Mb  8,  Rates  OH  7,  teawA  IBri  B 

Better  1 1-4  Rriee  Gin,  4-1  Skynn  Tiyer.  6-1  Wdi  To  Win.  Rusty,  b-1  Caste  Houee.  10-1  Fn  For  Tha  JA. 
Danckifl  Star.  Emma's  Bek  11  nmn 


9.30  BUST  HANDICAP  fif  ncjITO 

1 320861  R»ABI»mAL(14)(CD)Cltorray6-1M 

2 dOO-OOO  OUIFSIUADI  (934}  WFAWon  4-10-0 

3 501414  MABJ0RIE  HOIK  (38J(C)  A flailay  3-8-U 

4 220410  NO  MBNKEV  HUTS  (16)  TO  J Berry  V*-11 

5 aflOCM  CHIgKT  CHAPPY  (3)  (CHD)DCnmman5-9-a 

« 5S420  NAPIEN STM (14) (G)(D) N Hmutey M _ 

7 103005  WAIN  THE  BEAT(IO)  (CD)  MUBKKB^-8 

a DC0330  PB98E  PARUMB)  (89)  W Ulkl  3-8-5 

9 2MOOO  COHMBIE  PJ)  J Hsllianwi  3-4-4 

IB  1050M  BOLDAIBSroCHAT(2B)(D)RHonin8li»d5-B-4 

11  3WBHBUTTHWlCI(BBlEWnFaJisy9-W 

19  3312B1  DOLNOB  (60)  (CDJD  Haydn  Jon»5-®-4 

13  040000  PHUDHIT  PIWCESS  (SS)  A Hate  4-9-3 

TOP  POEM  TySr  Bad  Artalrri  B,  M**)efto  Usee  T.DetotoB 
Britfaw  9-2  Delrcfi.  IH  RedAilmttar,  ?-i  iftrjPrte  Saaa  «?  Moriw  tea, 
Cluppy,  Bolo  A'lHowaL  Walk  Th«  8»l 


D MsKaanS 

J)  WrigH(3)7 

Angela  QaSiwere  (7) 

10 

Q Carter  B 

PHritetedOB* 

CTteateBH* 

OBwaanay  (7)B 

^SWhBworth  1 

8 Cartel*  0 

,.__FL»«h(a)ta 

Ptaaey(B)2 

S Drawee  11* 

JtHuewfTj  12* 

,0-JMajwiSwr  Cheeky 


CetewteeJ  lelbn.  * Dmtw  Mtaheri. 

Flwaan  la  hrachats  riler  ham^a  waee  teeota  eneWer  ri  ter*  *tete  lari  arilag 
2.30  NORIHHTAFTOBminE  ADVERTISER  NOVICE  HURDUE  toe  19^411 

1 04FWB-  CHAIN  SHOT (434)  J PaaMCk  11-10-11 — »<■» 

3 CHHHTIAM  WAIBD0B  R Paandl  7-10-11 .Ctete  Kate  (5) 

3 0PP00-  CUWUN(12S)TC«ldwe8  5-10-11 -A  Thornton 

4 USOO- BLA  HAH  HOWA  069)  A Bailey  5-10-11 Tlri 

8 .'BP0M1- BOM  CORN  (348)  Uri  FOww  9-10-11 JBKaeaeagfe 

a 23S63-0  HHSHT  BOAT (110)  WCtoy  S-10-11 .T Hey 

7 DO-  PBmAHDMURE (198) J-Mtanon 5-10-11 ROM 

B P6P636- TM.Y  EXAWIE (131)  BCHriridgo 5-1 0-11 Oaylyee* 

9 00624-  DASH  TO  THE  PHOHB  (138)  K Uorgao  4-10-10  — ASStoM 

10  IMP-  EUROLMK  SHADOW  (1BB)D  McCain  4-iO-lD BHanOeg 

11  02240- Bl  8000  FAITH  (984)  J Quinn  4-10-n NDwyar 

12  453- NORDIC HREEZE (994) M Pipe 4-10-10 GOVnger 

13  HUKUO  G OUroYd  4-10-10  — OCefcap) 

14  Dial- JABBEVJOV(140)DraemaRi»0-U)-e Mill  lOlriieifr) 

BriteRF  M Nordic  Broza.  2-1  in  Good  Fatth.  6-1  Ba  Man  Howa.  7-1  Darii  Ta  The  Pnoae.  14-1  Enrol  ok 
Stedow.  16-1  PenUand  Squire.  Nigto  Seal  14  moan. 


3-00  STAFFORDSHBIfiYEOriAIBIV  NOVICE  CHASE  tea  CB^U 

1 F81T1U  WANT  (91)  J White  6-11-13 te»Lewk(3) 

9 12SD-1  FATmSKY(9X)0SnaiwMd5-1l-a JOabame 

3 P.1S.IP-  PHABUUR  (170)  P Hobto  B-11-D J R Iwuagl 

4 HOHTOWI  ROSIE  Mea  * Emblrtaa  7-10-B JRTte 

B (fliP2P-U  WAR  FLOWBI  (7)  A Carroll  B-W-9 WMentoe 

BatHeg:  1-3  Ftnnnr  S»>.  4-1  Waft  B-1  Phaedair,  50-1  Newtown  Rods.  War  Flower  Bmaeira. 


3^30  SSTTHBO.  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2014111  Oyria  C6.1M 

1 10-1331  STAR  MARKET  (91)  J Spearing  6-11-10 PBiWgwrinr* 

2 2ft4FOS-  CALL  MY  OUST  (197)  (D)fl  Peacock  8-11-7 H —a 

3 120213-  SPMXUMYAS9BII (155) (DJPHoOte 4-11-3 OToneeyP) 

4 003.  IU6-  OLYMPIAN  (241  )J  Keuilto  0-11-2  w teuton  * 

9 45181 1-  nJUVNURRY  TOFF  (164)  |D)  J Jaltonam  6-11-0 JMHteW 

BaHtegE7-4SpartliJtgYKBiln.5-7TiinyiimrTyTnB.3-1  Star  Mortet.B-1  Otynpian.  W-1  Call  Dy  Guest 


4.05  BRUAHHA  BURXHMO  SOCIETY  DUKE  OF  EDanURDH-G  AWARD  HAKHCAP  CHASE 
ten  2f  C7JW3 

1 234141  UMUT  (14)  P Bowen  9-12-0 H Whaaann  ♦ 

2 1266R-1  MCtfflBOOH THE THBHI (91) GRIdianls  TO-17-1S JBHntefl 

3 D-32111  CATS  HUH  (14)  JotmR  Down  6-11-S RStepte 

4 001171-  WnBCEHOUf  (13B}(CD)  Mrs  J PUmaa  B-JJ-6 tSMtestee 

5 0121 1-  CMLDHAY CHOCOU1C (140) (D)PNWolUi  B-1 1-1 PH* 

6 J4446-2  REAL  HKWHUS  (30)  (CP)  P HnbW  H1-1 ClteaeyP) 

7 mi-PI  FAIRY  P«M((i8)H0iMr  11-10-7 Jaewil Oiaar 

8 52213-  ANDROS  PRHKE(1B6)  MUD  A Emblricra  I1-1M J Rptei 

Brilhitf  1 7 Mciwegof  tub  TTwd.  11-4  Cats  Run.  9-2  Wrrianaate.  9-1  CMMay  CnoaHaa.  8-1  AndraM. 
RmI  Progtea.  12-1  Fairy  Part.  2CM  AndnaPrtnca  8l— ,IT- 


4.40  STAPPOFSiSHSIE  RKWBIT  KAMMCAP  HURDLE  2m  CN^teB 

1 31-1FS4  ROBERTS  TO  V (21)  (CD)  M Pipe  6- 11-12 Qtaplem 

2 0S1-4PP  LAYHAM  LOW  (14) (B) O SharwjOU  S-YM 

3 FV3-125  STEADFAST  ELITE  (8)  J OTtttM  5-10-0 -RMrOieM  (S) 

4 MX&-0  RriRGHORCIUUKI (9T) K Hbnter 9-10-0 Tlteri 

Briltew  4-5  Robert's  Toy.  9-4  RmartaB  EWe.  4-1  Laytiam  Law.  33-1  Emperor  Diang.  4 raeear*. 


5. 1 0 OtflZOPB  ROYAL  LANCERS  HAMDKAP  CHASE  2n  4f  94^09 

1 12341V  BEHT0HC(148) OB) K Bator  J-12^  -CgPnyer 

S SiPSSSS-  ALPS AUB (149) (D) (Hi MRnelsy 9-1 1-9 PMta 

a iu5445-  comAHDHi(iai)(0(ii)  JSmyti-Oaoooflie  13-ivi JM* 

4 3SU0P-P  MUTUAL U8»ST(11B)(0(D)P  Bowen  12-18-10 HMteia.1111 

5 382-310  EAST  HOUEItHI  (98)  (C)  J 0 HbU  T-10-6 *>*<**- 

B 33^-131  C0MH)¥HDAD(3S)(O(D)HLBal2-1l)-S Ptatof  (3) 

7 PV23F1  HKHOADO (99) (CtQSBiKteMw 6-10-0  JOriuma 

7-4  BBrtDtt.  4-1  UKMraat.  5-1  Ah‘»AlH  B-t  Canatr  tad.  7-1  Easi  Houston,  g-1  Mala a) 
Tnri.  16-1  Corrarder.  7 1™n,r*' 


5.40  UEEHTOH  (SPORTS  F8U1)  IBP  NGNKE  HURDLE  4YO  She  W 1 lOyte  94,1 91 

1 012-21 PTWHKO  THE  UME  (84)  (W)UW|»W1-B CCK»arrw 

2 3H50V  hiokheath (148) Uis u Hawtey 5-11-3 Pinna 

3 INCH  BMEHDR  A Carroll  6-W-11  « taata 

4 »-  (JE  BARON  (178)  GEBenonS-ID-11 JOtharea 

5 HRHUffiiT  BOB  J LUciie  5-10-11 BMf 

a 0003-  MUSICAL MIT(1B2) PPiWterd 6-10-11 RBateaw 

7 F21«n-  SAHEE  (180)  P Hobbs  7-1D-11  CHttegwriar 

B «H>-TAR8S8IM«BS  (349)  Cltoan  5-10-11 Jlfaritae 

9 OQ5b46-HVOtBAI«ROSE(1Sa)  W Bay  5-1M  TBay 

1B  345-  HADDNMCSPLASH (130) JJNkim 4-11W — -^JlSwyar 

6-4  fiamiee.  7-2  HfeAMufli.  9-2T«pino7ln  Uns.  6-1  Le  Barm.  10-1  Uadgs  McSpiaUi.  K-1  Tarn 
BridoB.  20-i  NwHfltri  BoP.  EriiEmpBiw  « renter* 


• Cigar  has  his  final  Breeders'  Cup  Classic  preparatory  race 
when  he  contests  the  Grade  One  Jockey  Club  Gold  Cup  over  a 
mile  and  a quarter  at  Belmont  Park,  New  York,  this  evening. 
Among  his  five  rivals  are  Louis  Quatorze,  foe  Preatness 
Stakes  winner.  Editor’s  Note,  who  won  the  Belmont  Stakes, 
and  Skip  Away,  winner  of  last  month’s  Woodbine  Million. 
Also  at  Belmont  Paul  Cole’s  Position  as  (Jose  Santos)  and  the 
Dermot  Weld-trained  Definite  Article  (Gary  Stevens)  are  part 
of  an  ll-runner  field  for  the  Grade  One  Turf  Classic 
Invitational  dm  4£). 

• Saeed  bin  Suroor  has  booked  Darryll  Holland  to  ride 
Annus  Mirabflis  in  the  Group  Two  £399,625  Mainichi  Okan 
over  a mile  and  one  furlong  in  Tokyo  tomorrow. 
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Sopcer 


Dennis 
weak  on 
the  wing 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  sky  Is  not  the  limit 
for  Dennis  Bergkamp: 
the  tarmac  is.  He  Is  so 
scared  of  flying  he  drives  to 
all  away  games.  Five  hours 
from  Holland  to  Cardiff  for 
today’s  match,  for  instance. 

**1  can’t  do  anything 
about  it,”  he  admits.  “I 
know  I couldn’t  do  any 
more  flying.  I Just  freeze  up 
and  get  panicky.  I am  even 
considering  seeing  a psy- 
chiatrist.” 

He  has  not  flown  for 
about  two  years  now,  dis- 
comforted particularly  by  a 
flight  from  Toronto  to  Or- 
lando prior  to  the  last 
World  Cup  when  a Dutch 
radio  reporter  suffered  a 
mid-air  panic-attack  so  bad 
the  plane  was  forced  to 
touch  down  at  a military 
base  en  route. 

With  Holland  playing  In 
Turkey  in  April,  the  Dutch 
FA  have  asked  Bergkamp 
to  try  and  sort  it  out.  Mind 
you,  the  team  plane’s  land- 
ing in  Cardiff  on  Thursday 
was  so  bumpy  there  was 
talk  among  the  players  that 
when  Bergkamp’s  car  next 
speeds  through  the  Chan- 
nel for  the  game  against 
Belgium  in  December,  they 
could  all  be  with  him. 

Bare-faced  cheek:  a 

Romanian  junior  team, 
Atletic  Bucharest,  were 
trailing  16-0  last  weekend 
when  they  were  forced  to 
flee  the  pitch  two  minutes 
from  time.  “Some  gypsy 
fans  vowed  that  Atletic 
would  leave  the  stadium 
naked  if  they  lost  the  game 
18-0,”  repented  the  local 
paper.  But  then  Atletic 
really  got  fleeced.  The 
Romanian  FA  fined  them 
£10,000.  “We’re  very  sorry 
for  Atletic  but  we  had  to 
apply  the  rules,”  said  a 
spokesman. 

Apparently,  Brigh- 
ton’s chairman  Bill 
Archer  reckons  Seagulls 
supporters’  fears  about  the 
club's  future  are 
groundless. 


■JTVE-year-old  Jonathan 
“Levey  got  so  carried 
away  as  Newcastle's  mascot 
against  Aston  Villa  that  the 
start  of  the  game  was  held 
up  for  five  minutes.  After 
deftly  knocking  balls  past 
Pavel  Srnicek  in  the  kick- 
in,  Jonathan  duly  headed 
off  for  the  coin-tossing.  But 
then,  as  everyone  prepared 
for  the  kick-off,  the  referee 
noticed  the  ball  was  miss- 
ing. There,  being  egged  on 
by  a roaring  crowd,  was  lit- 
tle Jonathan  dribbling  it 
back  upfield,  through  the 
whole  Newcastle  team 
(nothing  changes)  to  have 
another  pop  at  PaveL  In  the 
end  mum  bad  to  come  on  to 
coax  him  off. 

LAST  season  they  were 
known  as  the  Light 
Horseman.  Now  the  pub 
team  from  York  are  called 
the  Anne  Summers  Foxes. 
The  lingerie  and  sex-toy 
firm  have  sponsored  them 
for  £250  and  given  them  a 
new.  er,  strip  emblazoned 
with  the  company  name. 
“Yes,  we  get  a lot  of  ribald 
comments,”  says  the  team's 
assistant  manager  David 
Sear,  “But  who  cares? 
We’ve  won  seven  of  the  last 
eight  games.”  A definite 
case  of  getting  your  kit  on 
for  the  lads. 


BOWLED  over.  Kenny 
Dalglish’s  new  autobi- 
ography enjoyed  a 100,000 
print  run,  lavish  launch 
and  publicity,  with  the  man 
himself  paid  £250,000.  Stan 
Bowles’s  Stan  the  Man  bad 
a 6,000  print  ran,  hardly 
any  publicity,  attracted  one 
television  crew  to  the 
launch;  but  the  story  was 
overtaken  by  Ray  Wilkins’s 
departure  from  QPR,.  ond 
when  asked  how  many 
noughts  would  need  to  be 
knocked  off  Dalglish's  fee 
to  match  Stan's,  his  man- 
ager John  Iona  replied: 
“All  of  them*’-  So  bow  nice 
to  see  the  Bowles  book  top 
of  the  Sportspages  best-seU- 
ing  list  last  week; 


CHANT  of  the  Week: 

When  Sheffield  United 
went  2-0  up  against  Man- 
chester City  last  weekend, 
the  home  fans  launched 
into  their  ritual  refrain  of 
“We  hate  Wednesday,  we 
hate-  Wednesday.”  To 
which  the  7,000  travelling 
City  fims  instantly  replied: 
“We  hate  Saturday,  we  hate 
Saturday.”  (heard  by  Kevin 
Whelan  of  London). 
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Eye  contact . . . predator  and  craftsman  Keith  Wood  takes  a break  from  his  relentless  ambition  to  become  the  complete  playerpHcnoGfiAPH.  garhy  weaser 

Wood  sounds  the  charge 


Robert  Armstrong  talks  with  the  Irish  International  Keith  Wood, 
the  high-octane  hooker  of  the  Courage  league  leaders  Harlequins 


LOOK  Keith  Wood 
straight  in  the  eye 
and  you  meet  the  un- 
blinking gaze  of  a 
bom  predator.  That 
look,  poised  and  uncompro- 
mising. is  precisely  what 
front  rows  up  and  down  the 
country  have  been  getting  in 
fdll  measure  since  Ireland’s 
former  Garryowen  hooker 
burst  upon  the  Courage 
league  scene  five  weeks  ago. 

Wood  does  not  mess  about 
on  or  off  the  pitch.  Initial  at- 
tempts to  talk  with  him  were 
courteously  resisted  because 
he  was  still  feeling  the  ill-ef- 
fects of  a fearsome  battering 
by  die  Northampton  pack. 
This  six-foot,  15  stone  12 
pound  competitor  invariably 
digs  up  the  last  iota  of 
strength  and  adrenalin  for 
club  and  country.  As  the  Irish 
like  to  say,  he  is  never  back- 
ward about  going  forward. 

What  makes  Wood  different 
from  other  hookers  is  his 
relentless  ambition  to  become 
the  complete  rugby  player. 
Once  the  whistle  goes  he  rec- 
ognises no  distinction  be- 
tween forwards  and  backs  and 
accepts  no  indulgence  from 
pacemen  merely  because  he 


Weekend  fixtures 


works  at  the  coal  face.  In  loose 
play  be  swoops  and  dives  like 
a shark,  plunging  through 
bodies,  laying  off  passes  and 
scoring  tries  because  that  for 
him,  is  rugby  heaven. 

According  to  Harlequins’ 
director  of  rugby  Dick  Best 
“Keith  has  injected  a great 
deal  of  pace  and  power  into  a 
tight  five  that  without  him 
was  going  to  bold  its  own 
without  necessarily  running 
the  show”. 

Best  targeted  Wood  in  1994 
after  the  then  22-year-old 
made  a sensational  Test  debut 
against  Australia.  This  sum- 
mer Best  flew  to  Dublin  and 
made  Irish  Permanent  pic’s 
best-known  customer  adviser 
an  offer  he  couldn't  refuse. 

Another  former  interna- 
tional coach,  Ireland’s  Gerry 
Murphy,  said  of  Wood:  “He 
has  been  our  outstanding 
player  and  has  the  potential 
to  be  world  class.”  That  testi- 
monial came  after  Wood  had 
helped  Garryowen  to  a couple 
of  All-Ireland  League  titles  in 
1992  and  1994  and  before  his 
Test  career  had  been  put  on 
hold  by  a persistent  shoulder 
injury  that  virtually  wiped 
out  the  1994-95  season.  Last 


(3.0  unless  stated) 

(a-t  = all- ticket) 

Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Bradford  C v Southend 
Charlton  <J 
Grimsby  v OPR 
Ipswich  v Swindon . 


noa^noned 


Oldham  v Fort  Vale . 

Oxford  Utdv  Bolton. 
Wolverhampton  v Reading . 

Second  WvWon 

Brantford  u Rotherham. 
Bristol  Rvrs  v I 
Burnley  v Stockport. 

Bury  v Blackpool . 


postponed 


Chesterfield  v Bristol  C 

Gillingham  v Bournemouth . 
Luton  v Walsall . 


Plymouth  v MRIwall 

Preston  v Peterborough . 


Wycombe  v Notts  Co. 
York  v Watford 


Third  Division 

Barnet  v Torquay 

Cambridge  Utd  v Hartlepool 
Carlisle  v Mansfield  — — 

Cheater  v Cardiff-. — 

Darlington  v Rochdale  — 

Doncaster  v L Orient 

Hereford  v Scarborough . 

Hull  v Scunthorpe 

Lincoln  v Exeter— — 

Northampton  v Fulham  — 
Wigan  v Brighton 


WORLD  CUP:  European  qnafifytng: 
(Hia  Two*  Moldova  V Italy  17.15).  Onw 
Roan  Estonia  » Baton**  (TP);  Latvia  v 
Scottana  [8.15).  amp  S-v*"  VtakM  » 
Holland  (7.0k  On**  Utouanto  v 

Iceland  {4-»l-  — T — ar  HortfaniJre- 
land  v Armenia;  l*rtlne  v Portugal  (7.0). 
Tonatrawi  Oroiqi  Threat  Finland  v Swtt- 
zertwd  (5.0).  Gro*e»  Sbo  Faro*  to  v 
Yueoatovto.  . 

■ME  COUNTESS  LEAGUE:  FkS  Dtv 

Mn  Eastwood  Hanley  v Atharton  Colllar- 
mi  Moaaiey  v Darwett:  Roeaendato  Utov 
Tra»nf;  Si  Helens  Tn  v Prascot  Salford  C 
cqttMfoa. 

naSRATWN  BREWERY  MOmHBOi 
LUattB  Pint  Division,  Consett  v 
wMtby  Tru  Dialiain  C v BIB  Ingham 
MUtt*  v West  Auckland,  mi  ». 

Siilldom  saanam  RS  v Dunaton  Fedara- 
tfcxi;  Tow  Law  Tn  v Chester  La  Snst 

NORTTffiHM  COUWTOS  EAST  LEAGUE: 
rninUr  DMafoiv  Bel per  Tn  v 9rt®j  Th. 
North  Perrtby  Wd_*  HatfiaW  Main,- Ponte- 
trad  Cols  v.UwssedBe.  ‘ 


Tickets  available  tor 

WASPS  RUGBY  CLUB 

Rangers  Stadium.  Loitus  Roaa.  London 


BCXX  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  4133355 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Alrdrfe  v St  Mirren 

Oundee  v Clydebank 

East  Hte  v Falkirk. 


poetoonad 


Greenock  Morton  v Part* 

Socond  Division 

Brechin  v Berwick 


Dumbarton  v Ayr . 

Uvlngstdn  v Clyde 

Stenhousemuir  u Hamilton  _ 
Stranraer  v Queen  ol  South . 

Third  Division 

Albion  v Montrose  - — 

East  SHrl/ng  v Ross  County. 
Foriar  v Cowdenbeath . 


Inverness  C.  Thistle  v Arbroath. 
Queen's  Park  v Alloa 


LEAOW 


Accrington  Stanley  v Hyde  Utd;  Barabar 
Bridge  v Boston  Utd:  Banov  v Bishop 
Auckland;  Btyth  Spartans  v Ctioney;  Box. 
ion  v Frtddey;  Emiey  v Lancaster;  Qulaa- 
tey  v Cohwyn  Bey,  Marine  v teak  Tn; 
Runcorn  v Gainsborough;  Spennymoor  v 
Knowriay;  Wlnstard  Utd  » Attraton  Tn. 
PHI  DMdon  Ashton  Utd  v Farslay 
Celtic  Dtpybrian  v Bradford  PA;  Eastaeod 
Tn  v Gt  Harwood  Tru  Ftodon  v WorUngion  . 
Gretna  v Congteton  Tru  Hamgeia  Tn  v 
Curaon  Ashton:  NethertleW  v Warrington 
Tru  Radcflfle  Bor  v Lincoln  Utd;  Stodce- 
bridge  PS  v Atherton  LR;  WWtlay  Bay  v 
Mattock  Tru  Worksop  Tn  V Leigh. 

ICIS  LKAOO«  PrwtoMr  DMaSaos  Aytee- 
t>ury  v Staines;  BWtop’a  Sawdort  v Hey- 
ortdoe;  Bromley  v CarshaRorn  Chwtosy  Tn 
v Hendon;  Dag  & Red  v Kmgatontwu 
Dulwich  v Bonham  Wood;  Grays  v HJt- 
chlru  Sutton  Utd  v Purfleet  Yeadtog  v 
Btffeft t Yaovtt  v Harrow  Bor. 
rant  PMalcaa  Barton  Rvrs  » Abingdon 
Tn:  BMorlcay  Tn  v Layton  Pennant;  Che- 
Bham  Uld  v Uxbridge;  Hampton  v Wo- 
Ungtrarn  Tn;  Maidenhead  Utd  v Croydon; 
Marlow  v Berkhamsted  Tru  Mot  way  v 
Tooting  & Mitcham  Utd;  Thame  Utd  v 
Convey  Wand;  Walton  & Horsham  v Aldar- 
shot  Tn:  Whytetaais  v Bognor  Ragla  Tn: 
Worthing  v Baolngnoka  Tn. 

Sewmd  DMmiom  Bartons i v Bamtead 
ABU  Darting  v Wembley;  Whrenhoe  Tn  v 
Met  Police. 

DR  uim»  LKAOUEi  premier  Phr- 
Moar  Ash  lord  Tn  v Merthyr;  Safdock  Tn  v 
Whetstone;  Chelmstortv  SaUabwy;  Owt- 
teiham  v Crswtoy  Tru  Dondjaster  v SOd- 
bury  Tru  Grealey  Rvrs  v Cambrtogs  Ci 
Halesowen  v Newport  AFC;  Kings  Lynn  v 
Burion;  Nuneaton  v Heelings;  smtog- 
boume  v Gkwcsaw  C;  Woreeswr  c v 
Gravesend  S N. 

■MSand  DMskms  Bedworth  Utd  v SotibuB 
Bor  Evesham  IM  ;v  Sutton  CdilWd  Tn; 
Hfnckltw  Tn  v Shepahed  Dynamo;  Ilkeston 
Tn  v Dudley  Tie  Paget  Rem—"* 
Grantham  Tn;  RC  Warwick  v Tamwonn. 
RottnreQ  Tn  V Readiah  UM;  SaJtordRngre 
v Corby  Tit:  StowWrfflo  v Raunds  Tn;  WS 
_ Bby  v Bi»an  TH, 

JtU  plvlilanr  Buckingham  Tn  v 
forest  Green;  Ctodertord  Tn  v Margate; 
CberweSter  Tn  v Bssnley:  Clevedon  Tn  v 
Newport  {toWS  Darttort  * WeyMudu  Fsr- 
efiam  Tn  v Ertth  a Belvedere;  Fleet  Tn  v 
Foliar  Athletic  London;  Havant  Tn  v YstS 
Tru  St  Leonards  v Waston-Mtera;  Trow- 

toldga  Tn  v Tonbrtdge  AngelK  Hfftoey  Tn  v 

Wstertoovflia 

FAI  HARP  LAOBt  NATIONAL  LEAOUfc 
ftMriar  PMalera  Deny  C v Sligo  Rvrs 
[7JXk  Home  Farm  Evarton  v Bohemians 
[7. XU.  Tasnenww!  Bray  Wndrs  v UCD 

SaSfc  T-tiil  Tlr  l Gataay  Utd  v AOrione 
Tn  0.151;  Limerick  FC  v Dragheda  Utd 
(10). 


year’s  World  Cop  rawipaign 
also  ended  prematurely  for 
him  with  the  same  injury. 

Wood,  though.  tak»  the 
long  view  that  earned  his 
father  Gordon  31  caps  for  Ire- 
land and  tiie  Lions  in  a seven- 
year  Test  career,  and  he  has 
every  Intention  of  winning 
back  the  green  No.  2 shirt. 

“I've  loved  it  since  I came 
to  Harlequins,"  he  said. 
“Back  home  Fd  been  out  of 
action  with  the  injury  for 
quite  a while;  I needed  a fresh 
challenge  and  It  seemed  the 
right  time  to  make  a change. 
Harlequins  is  a very  good 
club  and  I like  their  style  of 
play,  which  suits  what  I have 
to  offer." 

A professional  contract  and 
dearly  defined  competitive 
goals  are  major  assets  to 
Wood,  the  type  of  natural  tal- 
ent that  has  often  drifted  info 
limbo  in  the  inconsistent 
world  of  Irish  dub  rugby.  In 
the  early  Nineties  he  learned 
a great  deal  about  the  interac- 
tive role  of  forwards  and 
backs  from  the  New  Zea- 
lander Murray  Kidd,  who 
coached  Garryowen  before  ac- 
cepting the  Ireland  job.  At  the 
start  of  this  year,  however. 


OH  VAUXHALL  CONFStENCE 

Hednestord  v Famboraugh 

Northwlch  v Dover 


Rusbtton  & D'monda  v Welling . 
Slough  v Morecambe. 


StaJybrldge  v Kettering 

Stevenage  v Southport 

Woking  v Macclesfield 

Not  am  earn p— « Bstn  v Attrtnctem; 
Bromsgrove  v Gauwmad;  Halifax  v KW- 
danninattr  Hayes  v Tetfort. 


Blackburn  v Evarton  (2-0);  Liverpool  v Man 

UtcL 

EAQUB  (11.0):  Ural 
Arsenal  v Mil l wall;  Charlton  Atti 
v Tottenham.  Gillingham  v Fulham  (1045); 
Leyton  Ortent  v QPft;  Norwich  C v Cam- 
brktge  Utd;  Souttiend  Utd  v Ponsmouft; 
W adorn  V Ipswich;  Weal  H»m  * Chelsea. 
Sensed  DMsfcw  Brantford  v Brighton; 
Bristol  C « Bournemouth:  Bristol  Rvra  v 
Barnet:  Colchester  Utd  v Wimbledon; 
Luton  Tn  v Oxlord  Utd;  Reading  v 
Wycombe:  Southampton  v Swindon;  Tot- 
tenham v Crystal  Pslasa. 


EUROPEAN  U-21  CHAMPIONSHIP 
OOALinmKki  Creep  Four  Latvia  v Scot- 
land (10). 

LBAOtNE  OF  WALES'  Rhyl  v Barry  Te. 
FA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LEAGUE: 
»■** — ■ Divtatoac  Evarton  v Doncaster 
(12 Jan;  IBceaton  Tn  v Croydon  (20);  Uvw- 
pooi  re  v MUlwall  (120);  Trsnmar*  Rvrs  v 
Southampton  (20);  Wembley  v Arsenal 
(20). 

Rugby  Union 

IHTBtMATIONAL  MATCHt  Italy  v Wales 
(2.16.  Home). 

UTTER  PfXmMClAL  CHAMPtOMSHIPS: 

Connacht  v Leinster  (230.  Playing  Reids, 
Galway);  Munster  v Ulster  (2.30.  Thomond 
Ph.  Umertok). 

COUfUDE  CLUBS  CtUMPtONSHIP: 
Leegtae  Onto  Bristol  v Saracens;  Harte- 
gufrts  v Orrall  (2.15);  London  Irish  v Bath; 
Northampton  v Sals:  West  Hartlepool  v 
Laic  aster.  Toaomm  Gloucasfer  v 
wasps.  T«nc  Bedford  v WakaHeld;  Coven- 
try v Nottingham;  London  Scottish  v Btactc- 
heattu  Moseley  v Richmond;  Nowoesila  v 
Rugby;  Rotherham  v Waterloo,  three. 
Sutler  v London  Wetott:  Hanogate  v 
Leeds  Havant  v Walsall;  Liverpool  St 
Heiane  v FykJe;  OOey  v Clifton;  Reading  v 
Money;  Roeafyn  Parte  v RedruBu  Wharte- 
dala  v Lydney.  Lnp»  Four:  Nortte 
Blrmmgham/Solihuil  v Worcoaiar;  Here- 
ford v Aspania;  Kendal  v Stourbridge; 
Lichfield  v Manchester  Preston  Grass- 
nogpafs  v Stote-OT-Trenc  sandal  v Nun- 
eamu  winningtDfl  Parti  v Sheffield.  Sosdhi 
Barking  v High  Wycombe;  Berry  Kill  v 
Charlton  Parte  Cheltenham  v Cambertay: 
Hanley  r Pfrmoufc  Met  Pottos  v NaMM* 
North  Watsfiam  v Tabard;  Wes ton-S-*Jare 
•v  Askeens. 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (2.30): 
Seooed  DhUra  Aberavon  v rsiradcyn- 
bJs;  Abend) ary  v Bonymaan:  Crass  Keys  v 
UWIC  (CardW  (net);  Maasteg  * Btactomoil: 
pontypool  v Uandoaary. 

nu  TENNEirrS  CHAMPIONSHnN  Pra- 

nriar  Hi— mi  First  MvWo°>  Borough- 
mutr  v Jed-Foreat  Hawtek  * Currie:  Har- 
lots FP  v Melrose;  Stirling  Courny  v 
Watson ians.  Second  BMdair  Edinburgh 
Acads  v Dundee  HS^  QHK  v Glasgow 
Acada  Gals  v Bigger.  Kelso  * w«a  of 
Scodand.  DM  Dlvlrtraii  KSmernocfc  v 
Saikirk  MusaetBurgh  v Preston  Lodge; 
rnnhlrm  v Giasgo*  Southern;  Stewarts 
Mat  FP  v Kirkcaldy.  Rtortf.  DTutsfoa; 
Glanrathas  v Gordon  tans;  Haddlngun  v 
Coratorphlns:  Hlllhaad/Jordanhlll  v 
Greng  smooth;  Langhokn  v Ayr. 


the  booker  appeared  to  be  out 
of  luck  and  perhaps  out  of 
favour. 

Now  Best  has  assumed  the 
man-management  role  previ- 
ously undertaken  by  Kidd  at 
club  leveL  “In  the  dressing 
room  Keith  acts  as  a genuine 
catalyst  to  team  building.” 
Best  said.  ”1  believe  we 
haven't  seen  the  best  of  Keith 
yet  He  can  do  the  running  as 
well  as  the  hard  work  in  the 
tight  five.  He  helps  the  back 
row  by  operating  as  an  extra 
ball-carrier  who  gets  across 
the  gain  line.  And  he  gets  a 
big  charge  out  of  scoring 
tries.” 

At  24  Wood  looks  and  be- 
haves like  a man  half  a dozen 
years  older,  which  Is  proba- 
bly a good  thing  in  the  hot- 
house atmosphere  of  The 
Stoop  where  gilded  youth  has 
never  been  in  short  supply. 

“It  was  a big  decision  to 
quit  Dublin  but.  without  say- 
ing anything  against  Ireland, 
I felt  the  best  thing  I could  do 
for  my  rugby  was  to  come  to 
London,"  he  said.  “The  game 
just  wasn't  structured  right 
in  Ireland,  so  it  was  a great 
opportunity  for  me  and  I’ve 
signed  up  here  for  quite  a few 
years." 

It  would  certainly  suit  file 
growing  number  of  Irish  in- 
ternationals in  the  Courage 
Leagues  if  some  Ireland 


Rugby  Laague 
Tomorrow 

TOUR  MATCffi  Yortafnre  v Australian 
Abortglna  (230.  BaHuyl. 


BUDWBSOt  LEAGUE:  Newcastle  v 
Crystal  Pataca  (7.301,  Birmingham  v Lon- 
don Towers  (7.30);  Hemet  & WalKvd  » 
Leicester  (7.30):  Thames  Valley  v Derby 
(0.0);  Worthing  v Manchester  i&O).  Tatoer- 
itmn  Chester  w Neucaarle  (00):  Leopards 
v Thames  Valley  (7.01. 

lea  Hockey 

BENSON  A HEDOSB  CUP:  Qnnrtai  Gw 
■la,  second  lew  Cardiff  v Nottingham 
(5.401.  Item—  Ayr  v Manchester 
(&30J:  Bracknell  v Basingstoke  (6.01:  New- 
castle v Sheffield  (6.30). 
tUNRUMUSi  Sheffield  * Basingstoke 
(7.0|. 

PROOER  LOB  Medway  v Guildford  |6.0h 
Peterborough  v Solihull  (5.30):  Slough  v 
Swindon  (6.301,  Tedonf  v Kingston  (730L 
Tomorrow,  GulWtord  v Slough  (&0); 
Kingston  y Peterborough  1545):  Medway  v 
Tel  lord  1515);  Swtndon  y Solihull  (flA). 

NORTHERN  WMM  LEAGUE.  CasUe- 
reagh  y Mvvrayfletd  (50):  Dumfries  V FBe 
(730).  Tomorrow;  Murrayfteld  v Biack- 
tajrn  (630);  Paisley  v Dumtrlaa  (630); 
WhUey  v FBe  (6-30) 

Hockey 


St  B 

StorBord  v Chetmstorlt  Cambs  C v Dere- 
ham; Combs  IMv  v Sudbury;  Ipswich  v 
Cotchestec;  Pefarboroogh  T v Redbridge. 
mBii  Karrogata  v SpHngfletds;  Nfftw  v 
Cheater;  Ramgarhla  v FormUy.  South  Don  v 
Bankers;  8walwell  v Ben  Rhyddtng.  Tkn- 
periey  v Naston.  ffemti.  Andiortara  v 
Ashton)  (Mx):  Faretiam  v Hampstead.  Gore 
Cl  v Winchester.  Maidenhead  v Chtonseter, 
OK  v Botenemouth;  O Whitgiteam  v Ram- 
gsrbla  (Mx);  Richmond  v Beckenham; 
Spencer  v Tun  Wells;  Woking  v H 
Wycombe:  Wokingham  v Wimbledon. 
Wean  Bristol  Untv  v Taunton  V;  Clevedon  v 
Lian  ft  Lien:  Robinsons  v Plymouth;  WSM  v 
Bath  Buck;  Whitchurch  v Swansea. 
MBPS  CLUBS.  Bridgnorth  v AHrtdga. 
Derby  v Chesterfield. 

WOMEN’S  NATIONAL  I fMMIP  R*- 
mten  Cl  than  v Ipswich  (1230);  Doncaster 
v Slough  (12301;  Leicester  v H*ghtown 
(1230,  King  Edward  VII);  Sutton  CL  v 
Trtfjttns  (1130.  Cannock  HC>.  Tewwrrowi 
rtgh  Town  v Ipswich  Cl  1.0).  Rn*  Bedane 
u Chelmsford  (1230);  Bradford  v Blueharts 
(1.S0);  Oton  WW  w Bracknell  (23);  Wimble, 
don  v Canterbury  (120).  Seceadh  Lough- 
bora  Students  v St  Atoans  (230):  Old 
Loughtonians  v Ealing  (131;  West  Witney  v 
Exrroutfi  (I20i:  Woking  v Sherwood  (23). 
WOMKIPS  RCIHONAL  LEAOUBSi  RM- 
lanten  Aldridge  v Nth  Staffs;  Bedford  v 
Crimson  R;  Hampton  v Pickwick:  West 
Bromwich  v Kettering.  Norths  Blackburn  v 
Liverpool;  Poynton  v York:  Sheffield  v 
Chester;  Walton  v Carlisle.  South:  CHy  d 
Portsmouth  v Worthing;  Hampstead  v Dul- 
wich. Horsham  v Winch mora  HI);  Reading 
v Southampton;  Tube  Htll  v Winchester. 
Wests  Bournemouth  v St  Austell;  Chelten- 
ham V Leominster;  Easier  v Red  land: 
Wlmbome  v CoJwaB. 

Tomorrow 

NATIONAL  LEAGUEi  Praraisr;  Bartord  T 
v Tedding  ton  (10.  Holyhead  IX);  Canter- 
bury v Loughtonians  (1.0):  £ Gr Instead  v 
Surbiton  (2.0K  Havant  v Reading  (P.7.5): 
Houndtow  v Guildford  (20):  Southgate  » 
Cannock  (20)  Hmtj  Beeston  * Isca  (2.0): 
Bluer  arts  v Lewes  (230);  Bouraville  v Ox 
Hawks  (2.30);  Bromley  * Oxford  Lhhr  (1  m. 
Broouands  V Sheffield  (20);  Croaiy*  v Si 
Albans  (fjOK  Doncasler  v Stoorporf  (20); 
Eogbaston  v Trojans  (230 1:  Firebrands  v 
Warrington  i til).  Otos  C v Hsriesion  (1.30): 
Hull  v Indian  Gym  (23). 


squad  sessions  were  held  at 
Sunbury,  the  home  of  London 
Irish,  where  the  idea  has  sur- 
faced informally.  But  for  the 
moment  Wood  most  fly  to 
Dublin  and  back  each  time  he 
gets  the  rail 

“Everyone  wants  to  play  for 
his  country  and  I hope  it  will 
□ever  come  to  the  stage  where 
circumstances  would  stop  me 
doing  that,”  he  insisted.  “Ob- 
viously I want  to  get  back  into 
the  Irish  squad  and  just  play, 
which  Is  what  I love  most” 

Harlequins  are  strong 
favourites  to  maintain  their 
position  as  league  leaders  — 
and  their  100  per  cent  record 
— with  another  win  against 
Orrell  in  today's  game  at  The 
Stoop.  But  Wood,  who  has 
seen  any  number  of  false 
dawns  in  Ireland,  is  not 
counting  any  chi  die  ns.  “We 
have  the  desire,  we  have  the 
players  and  we’ve  made  a 
great  start  with  five  wins  out 
of  five  games.  But  the  truth  is 
that  means  nothing  unless 
you  keep  winning  the  next 
match.  Our  confidence  is  up 
for  sure  but  it’s  premature  to 
talk  about  winning  the  league 
at  this  stage  of  the  season.” 

Premature  yes.  but  hardly 
unrealistic  to  predict  that 
Wood  will  go  on  to  emulate 
his  father  and  represent  the 
Lions  in  South  Africa  next 
summer. 


Results 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN  (Ml  OUAlJFYUWt  Group 
Toon  Estonia  l.  BMann  1.  Onip  Nkai 
IKralne  1.  Portugal  0. 

TRANSFERS  t&s  ttl  Friday,  October  4); 
ft*  Adrian  Fennock.  Bournemouth  to  Gll- 
ilngnam.  Ian  Pnn  Chamock.  Liverpool 
to  Crewe:  Richard  Huxtord.  Bradford  C to 
Peterborough;  D3vta  Luces.  Preston  to 
Darlington;  Adrian  Mike.  Stockport  to  Hart- 
lepool; Emmanuel  Cimoytmm.  Waa  Ham  to 
Bournemouth;  Darren  Patterson.  Luton  to 
Preston:  David  Regie,  Barnsley  to  Peter- 
boroufpi;  Michael  Simpson.  Notts  Co  to 
Plymouth;  Tommy  Wright.  Nortm  Forest  to 
Reading. 

Goff 


(Berth):  Itenrmrt 
(GB/Ire  urttesa  stated): 
1 S3  P McGmtey  68.  67.  1M  D Clarke  70. 
64;  P Ealee  67.  ST.  130  U Mouland  68.  6fc 
E Els  (SAJ  68.  07;  U Campbell  fro  67.  ea 
P Harrington  68.  67,  P Broadluirat  71.  64. 
IBS  P Baker  66.  70;  G Timer  (Kf)  S3.  66; 
M Davis  69.  67;  M Ferry  (Ft)  66.  70:  M 
Gatos  68.  67:  N Facth  (Swe)  68.  67.  137  J 
Coceree  (Arg)  66.  71;  C Montgomerie  70, 
67;  D carter  69.  68;  137  J Lomas  69.  08,  T 
B(om  (Deni  71.  69:  S Tinning  (Den)  09. 68. 
138  P Mitchell  71.  67;  U A Jimenez  (Bp) 
68  7ft  G Brand  Jnr  CS.  69:  J Van  de  Velde 
(Fr)  71. 67;  J Townsend  (US)  68. 7ft  13»  A 
Coltert  68. 71;  T Johnstone  (Zmi)  70. 69;  M 
James  69. 70;  J Haeggman  (Swe)  63, 70;  D 
A Russell  67.  72  140  M Jonzon  IS  we)  68, 
72:  S Luna  (Sp)  72.  68:  P Price  70.  70;  B 
Longer  (Get  I 71.  6B:  P O'UaRey  (Aus)  68. 
72  C Cavasr  (Fr)  69. 71. 141  A Sherborne 
ffl.  7ft  B May  (US)  73. 68:  R Rafleny  73. 6K 
C Rocca  (ID  70.  71;  E Romero  (Arg)  71. 70; 
P-U  Johansson  (Svra)  71.  7ft  M McNulty 
(23m)  73.  6ft  P Curry  7ft  71;  M Lamar 
(Swol  70.  71:  D Borrego  (Sp)  72,  6ft  S 
Bottom  I sy  72.  69.  R Mrfarlsns  68.  73;  R 
Basal]  70.  7i:  S Richardson  71.  7ft  M Roe 
70. 7);  S Cage  70. 7i.  14*  T Gogeio  (Ger) 
67.  75:  J Spence  73.  69;  P Hadblom  (Swe) 
72.  70;  S Grappasonni  (in  71.  71;  j Payne 

72,  7ft  S Struwer  (Gerl  74,  66:  S Balles- 
teros (Sp)  70.  72;  R GotSHi  (SA)  71.  71;  P 
Lawrie  70.  72  14*  L Westwood  73,  7ft  E 
Canomca  (H)  68  73;  H Thul  (Gar)  71.  72  O 
ROItthn  (Nor)  7V.  73;  S Wetotw  71.  72  M 
Mackenzie  77.  86:  J SandeHn  (Bwa)  74, 68; 
F Undgren  IB we)  72,  71. 

LAS  YEOAS  INVITATIONAL:  Bsc  and 
rourm  la  adore  (U3  unless  slated):  izo  R 
Fanr  64. 62.  IZB  R BlKk  64. 65;  F Funk  S3, 
66  1*0  JFuryfcee.  64. 1*1  P Stewart  63, 
68;  P Aatnger  87.  6a;  L Janzen  66.  65.  IS* 
D Ogrin  89. 63:  K Fergus  62. 70:  O Browne 
66,  86. 133  D Love  ill  68, 67.  G Day  66. 67; 
F Couples  66.  67;  T Woods  7ft  Oft  F Ucfc- 
llter  66.  67.  134  B Hennlnger  66.  68;  F 
Zoeller  69. 65:  C Rosa  68. 66;  D Pohl  68. 68: 
D Edwards  6ft  80.  8 McCarron  60.  66;  D 
Poolsv  6ft  66;  P Burke  6ft  68;  & UeizkB  66. 
66;  V Srngfi  dft  63.  Atew  136  C Pony 
I Aus)  68. 67.  136  0 Frost  (SA)  65. 71. 138 
S Rrntoul  (Aus)  71.  67. 138  F Allem  (SA) 
73. 6ft  1 40  S Appleby  (Am)  73. 67. 143  G 
Wane  (NZ)  73.  68. 144  D Watson  (Zim)  71, 

73. 

CONORS  CtASMC  {Leamington  Spa); 
Fkst  rood  (GB/tra  unless  stated):  88  K 
Fulton  (Can).  TO  J Cabo  (Sp).  Ti  B HartJ- 
ynch  (Can).  72  S VoHrafft  (Ggr);  D 
Creamer;  U Gregson:  J Morgan;  V Kra* 
jewskl  (US).  73  B HuggoB:  A Gamdo 
(Spain);  J Fourle  (SA);  B Vsrwey  (SAC  J 
Rhodes:  T Brts  (Eai:  B Hum.  T4  3 An)- 
wtak;  A Croce  (It);  R Bernard  ini  (R);  W 
Armstrong  (US):  T Horton;  M McCrorie:  R 
Fldler  78  G Gray,  N Coles.  P Boas  (US);  D 
McCart  N RafcWfe  (Au*l;  R Vines  (Aio):  B 
CartBr  L Htaglna:  0 HutoK  G Will;  O Tal- 
OOL  C Evans  (US);  B Waites;  B Longwonh; 
P Leonard.  78  J Wilishira:  T Grubb:  W 


Rugby  Union 
International:  Italy  v Wales 

Gibbs  takes 
his  place 
in  history 


David  Plummer  fei  Rome 


SCOTT  GIBBS  makes 
history  today  when  he 
becomes  the  first 
player  to  return  from 
rugby  league  and  play  for  his 
country  in  union.  But  to  him 
it  is  just  another  game. 

“A  lot  of  ftiss  has  been 
made  about  it,  but  making 
history  means  nothing  to 
me.”  he  said  after  being 
named  in  the  Wales  side  that 
faces  Italy  today.  "All  I am 
concerned  about  is  picking  up 
my  win  bonus  after  the  match 
and  flying  home  on  Sunday.” 

Wales  have  made  nine 
changes,  three  positional, 
from  a side  which  lost  to 
France  last  week.  Injuries 
reduced  the  options  of  the 
coach  Kevin  Bowring  who 
wanted  to  experiment  at  half- 
back but  he  has  dropped  the 
centre  Leigh  Davies  and  the 
flanker  Martyn  Williams. 

Gareth  Thomas  moves  from 
the  wing  to  partner  Gibbs  in 
midfield,  reward  for  his  im- 
pressive form  in  the  centre 
this  season  with  Bridgend, 
while  Ebbw  Vale's  Kingsley 
Jones  moves  to  the  open  side 
and  is  regarded  by  Bowring 
as  his  key  maw  to  date. 

‘’Italy  like  to  kill  the  ball 
While  Martyn  has  done  well 
in  his  two  games  for  us, 
Kingsley  has  more  experience 
and  greater  physical  pres- 
ence.” said  Bowring. 

“It  is  not  merely  a case  of 
getting  to  the  breakdown  first 
but  of  ensuring  that  the  ball  is 
kept  alive.” 

Italy  are  beginning  what 
they  regard  as  the  most  im- 
portant season  in  their  his- 
tory. They  play  all  the  Five 
Nations  in  the  next  three 
months  as  well  as  Australia 
and  have  set  a target  of  win- 
ning at  least  three  of  them. 

"With  all  due  respect  that 
means  we  have  to  beat  Wales. 
Ireland  and  Scotland,"  said 
the  Italy  captain  Massimo 
Cuttltta.  “We  have  to  get  off 
to  a winning  start  because  it 
would  make  people  take 
notice  of  us.  We  want  to  be 
included  in  the  home  champi- 
onship and  that  will  only  hap- 
pen if  we  show  we  are  worth  a 
place.” 

Wales  have  played  Italy  on 


three  occasions,  all  in  Cardiff, 
and  their  winwing  margin  has 
come  down  from  31  points  in 
1992  to  10  in  1994  and  five  last 
January.  Italy  staged  a late 
rally  then  after  being  31-6 
down  in  the  second  half  but 
the  match  was  marred  by  a 
diplomatic  row  in  the  after- 
match  dinner  when  a jocular 
remark  by  the  Welsh  Rugby 
Union  president  Sir  Tasker 
Watkins  was  lost  in  transla- 
tion and  Cuttltta  threatened 
to  lead  hia  players  out. 

Cuttitta  will  rekindle  the 
passions  which  erupted  that 
night.  “They  will  be  on  fire 
and  we  have  to  put  it  out” 
said  the  Wales  captain  Jona- 
than Humphreys.  “Gone  are 
the  days  when  you  could  take 
victory  for  granted  against  a 
side  like  Italy.  We  have  to  im- 
pose our  game  on  them  and 
sort  out  the  weaknesses 
which  have  blighted  our  per- 
formances recently.” 

Italy's  coach  Georges  Coste 
has  urged  his  team  to  play 
like  lions  even  if  the  match  is 
not  being  staged  in  the  Colos- 
seum. He  said  Wales  would 
have  the  advantage  of  better 
preparation  but  Italy's  in- 
jured Australian  No.  B Julian 
Gardner  said  the  Italians  had 
organised  a number  of  train- 
ing camps. 

“They  will  be  ready  far 
Wales  and  it  is  a game  Italy 
can  win,”  he  said.  “I  saw 
Wales  in  Australia  during  the 
summer  and  they  did  not  im- 
press me.  The  Wallabies  had 
not  got  their  game  together 
but  Wales  never  threatened  to 
take  advantage.  If  Italy  are  to 
break  into  the  Five  Nations 
Championship,  they  have  to 
start  winning  gjunwi  UkR  thia 
one." 

WALES!  W Proa  tar  (Llanelli);  S Htt 
(Cardlfl).  O Thimxx  (Bridgend).  S Otbfai 
(Swansea).  D Jibhi  (Bridgend):  N 
Jenkins  (Pontypridd),  R Hmrioy  (Cardiff); 
C Loader  (Swansea).  J Humphrey 
(Cardiff,  cam).  J Davies  (Neath).  Gareth 
Usnlyit  (Harlequins).  D Jonas.  H 
Tetter  (bom  Cardiff),  X Janaa  (Ebbw 
Vale).  S Williams  (Naaih). 
Raplana mental  L Davies  (NeaUt),  A 
Thomas  (Swansea).  P John.  M WOmm 
(bom  Pontypridd).  S John  (Llanelli).  B 
(Neath). 

p Vaooari.  S 
L Maatart  D 
A Tronooa;  M Cotdtta 
(capfl.  C OrtancB.  P tvapsmi  Curti.  P 
Padroni.  D Scaglla,  A Sgortoo,  C 
Chaoehlaato.  O Arnnolo. 
Raplaeamaolsi  A MoMardl.  A 
i.  R Ihreyimre.  o odd.  F 
I.  JPsrtBa. 

C Bpaimenbecg  (South  Africa). 


Sale  withdraw  All  Black  Mitchell 


SALE  last  night  averted  a 
possible  confrontation 
with  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Employ- 
ment by  not  playing  their 
director  of  rugby  John 
Mitchell  in  today’s  League 
One  game  at  Northampton, 
writes  David  Irvine. 

Sale  originally  named  the 
32-year-old  New  Zealand 
back-row  forward  in  their 
line-np.  Mitchell  has  a 
work  permit  for  his  posi- 


Sauar  (US);  F Hilt.  J Dorrastaln  (NMh):  C 
Aldratt  F Abrau  (Sp):  M Murphy;  0 Butter; 
D Simon  (US).  77  T Covenay;  T Squires:  O 
Scanlon;  M Rocfc®.  H Grass  (Ger);  K Mac- 
Donald; D Craik;  H Ingga  (SA);  H Jaetton: 
M Molr;  H Schumacher  (Swift).  J Hamil- 
ton. 7BM  Hawkins;  P Blare:  F WhlffteW;  S 
Maturra)  (Tri):  G Goldie:  M Hoyle.  R Web- 
ster H Muserott  P Townsend;  k Magnue- 
son  (Swe):  H Fraser  (US);  S Lancaster 
(US).  78  J Hudson:  U Alvarez  (So);  J fid- 
ams  (US);  S WUwn:  F Bootyar;  M Ingham; 
D Snell;  B Browne.  80  R Campagnoll  (IQ; 
8 Purdla:  H Flatmate  A O'Connor  D Jttns- 
nez  (US);  a Whiston.  ai  V Tsfcobattla 
(SA):  D Snowden;  M BomtxkJga;  R White- 
head.  83  S Murray;  M Peel  B4  C Jervis;  J 
Mitchell  (US):  J Klnsatia.  8S  M Cole;  G 
Choi  as  (US);  B Whittle. 


Tennis 


f (OBI  W A OfhJWMy  (Rus)  7-ft 

6- 2;  J Stark  (US)  D1  M Sinner  (Ger)  7-6. 

7- 8;  ■ Chang  (US)  W J Prana  (Arg)  6-4. 
6-1;  T Johenaxon  Owe)  te  R Krajicek 
(Nath)  5-7.  7-6  reL 

LYON  INDOOR  GRAND  PWXi  Quartar- 

Ua  T Weasatt  (GB)  bt  X Kucera  (Slo- 
vak) 7-6.  6-2  Y Kdrtdat  (Rue)  U U 
Guatatsson  (Swe)  5-7,  7-5.  6-3. 

LTA  AUTUMN  SATELLITE  (Nottingham): 
■Ban:  OuwtaHMii  C WWdnaoa  (GB) 
bt  M Wyeth  (GB)  6-8,  B-l;  H Mchmdaon 
IGB)  M R Koenig  (BA1  6-3.  6-4;  N WeW 
(GB)  W F fkural  (Swe)  6-2.  S-Z  JFex  (GB) 
M A Farm ar  (OBI  8-4.  6-4. 

Woman  Sand  ttoeia.  L WeodreWa  (OB) 
bt  H Van  Aaldren  (Net h)  7-5.  6-7.  6-1;  S 
Row  (Swe)  bt  J Linrovs  (Rus)  3-6.  B-0. 

8- 3. 

BPARKASSSN  CUP  WOMEIPS  GRAND 
(Leipzig):  Quarter  CNalo.  H 


(Cz)  bt  A Sanchez  Vlcarto  (Sp)  6-3. 

7-6;  I llojrn  (Croatia)  bi  L Davenport  (U8) 
6-7.  7-6.  7-6. 

Baseball 


Loulo  5.  Ban  Diego  a <si  Louis  lead  aeries 
3-0:  Los  Angeles  2 Adants  3 (Atlanta 


Angelas 
i 2-41). 


Cricket 

ROUa-NATIONS  ONE-DAY  TOORNA- 
warr  (Nairobi);  Paklsten  371-8  (GO  ovbtk 
Speed  Anwar  116.  Shahid  Alridl  102;  Jaym- 
surtya  3-94).  Sri  Lanka  289  149.5  overe.  A 
de  Silva  122.  A Ranahinga  52.  K Dharnw- 
aena  51;  Waqar  Younts  5-52,  Baqlain 
Mushtaq  4-33).  Pakistan  won  for  82  runs. 

Equestrianism 

HORSE  OF  US  YEAR  SHOW  (Wembley 
Arena):  tern  ■xMbWsn  Ox*  1.  Eton 


to  lUMtaker)  dear  saiGcOC;  2,  Carat  (G 
Qoooen)  dr  5ftBft  ft  Banbury  Cross  (N 

Coupe)  daar  «L1 1.  Ttein  Tterere  Treidij: 

1.  Renville  (J  Ftanert  ctear  35.80sec  2. 
Bodyguard  (P  LeJsuna,  Bej)  dr  37.9ft  ft 
Husore  Banghui  Del  Fo»  (D  Hauser.  Ger) 
dr  382ft  National  U-48:  1.  Cowboy 
Magic  Gammon  (L  Whitaker)  clear 
3733SDC,  ft  Cannon  (C  Ladell)  Ctr  4263. 
Only  two  riders  in  jump  ad. 

Hockey 

Km  WORLD  CUP  PRSUBUCART 

(CagHsri):  PoW  *=  eSTP  “■  New  Zealand 
1;  Canada  4,  China  1.  8 Wage:  1.  Can- 
ada (tot*);  2,  Nbw  Zealand  (B);  ft  Egypt  <6): 
4.  Switzerland  (4);  5.  Wales  (4);  fi.  China 
f4k  7.  KaaUiatan  1. 

Reel  B:  Scotland  4.  Bangladesh  *:  Italy  ft 
United  Stales  2.  Standteasi  1,  Poland 
(iotas):  ft  Ireland  (8):  3.  BaJy  {7h  4,  Bangla- 
desh (4);  ft  Kenya  (3):  ft  Scotland  (2):  7. 
United  Stales  1. 

Ice  Hockey 

tHIPBTU  FAGII&  Ayr  5.  Newcastle  ft 


tion  as  coach  but.  In  order 
to  fulfil  the  criteria  as  a 
player,  he  most  be  a fall  in- 
ternational and  have 
played  for  his  country 
within  the  last  18  months. 

Mitchell's  place  is  taken 
by  Dave  Erskine.  Simon 
Verbickas  replaces  Chris 
Yates  on  the  left-wing  with 
Paul  Smith  back  at  prop 
after  injury.  John  Dever- 
eux,  Dewi  Morris  and  Tom 
Beim  are  still  unfit- 


Equestrianism 

Third  time 
lucky for 
fast  Fisher 


John  Kevr  at  Wembley 


JAMES  FISHER,  twice  run- 
ner-up on  the  previous 
day,  had  a well  deserved 
change  of  fortune  yesterday 
when  he  won  the  SCB  Scaf- 
folding Twin  Towers  Trophy 
on  Renville  at  the  Horse  of  the 
Year  Show. 

Renville,  a Dutch-bred 
eight-year-old,  and  the  Berk- 
shire rider,  in  only  his  second 
international  season,  were 
more  than  two  seconds  ahead 
of  Belgium’s  Philip  Le  Jeune 
on  Bodyguard. 

Michael  Whitaker  and 
Magic  Carpet,  the  winner  of  a 
novice  championship  here  in 
1994.  was  one  of  several  de- 
feated by  the  final  upright. 
But  earlier  Whitaker  had 
opened  his  account  for  the 
week  when  taking  the  Danco 
Exhibition  Cup  on  Elton.  He 
had  the  fastest  of  nine  clear 
rounds  and  was  followed 
home  by  Guy  Goosen  on 
Carat  and  Nigel  Coupe  on 
Banbury  Cross. 

Whitaker  was  the  only  one 
of  Britain’s  four  Olympic 
Gaines  riders  not  commuting 
between  horse  shows  here 
and  in  Bremen,  Germany  this 
weekend. 

Louise  Whitaker  added  the 
under-18  championship  to  the 
undier-21  title  she  won  on 
Thursday.  Her  partner  this 
time  was  the  durable  19-year- 
old  Gammon  who  was  once 
ridden  by  her  father  John  to 
innumerable  successes. 

On  Thursday  night  a pro- 
tracted contest  for  the  Venue 
Of  Legends  event  saw  14 
horses  jump  off  for  a rather 
meagre  £500  prize.  Eric  Wal- 
ters, a regular  visitor  here, 
completed  a double  for  Bel- 
gium with  the  best  of  10  clear 
rounds  on  Bon  Ami.  But  a 
bold  bid  by  Fisher  and  Ren- 
ville, the  last  to  jump,  foiled 
by  only  a third  of  a second. 


iCv- sr  - 


Saturday  Octob^5^996 


Top  of 
the  tour 

Montgomerie 
poised  to  clinch 
Nol  spot 

21 


The  hardest 
of  Quins 

Life  at  the 
top  with 
Keith  Wood 


JEEP. 


23 
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HODDLE’S  MEN  TAKE  THEIR  PARTNERS  AT  BISHAM  ABBEY 


#1 


FUAG 


Some  sort  of  understanding  - 
may  be  reached  amtddiB  calm 
ofaMidlands  ho  tel  ona  Son- 
day  aftemocm.  Bot-wlwnthB . •: 

Premiership  resumes  andpset- 
sions  bum  anew,  more  play- ' . 
ers  wffl  get  their  cards;  iskwe": 
benches  will  seethe,  and  the 
FA  will  be  putting  more  man- 


David  Lacey 


. K-t  . 


Holding  the  line . . . England's  players  keep  in  step  during  yesterday’s  training  session  at  Bisham  Abbey;  Glenn  Hoddle's  team  play  Poland  in  a World  Cup  Qualifier  at  Wembley 
next  Wednesday.  The  coach  later  said  that  there  may  be  a future  international  role  for  Matthew  Le  Ussier.  David  Lacey  reports,  page  22  photograph:  tom  jenkins 


Andy  Wilson  in  Nadi  on  the  Lions’  rapid  plans  for  a Test  against  Australia  after  appeal  court  overturns  ban  on  Super  League 


League  victory  for  Murdoch 


IT  ZS  just  as  well  that  there 
are  no  Premiership 
matches  this  weekend.  The 
queue  of  managers  and 
players  outside  the  headmas- 
ter's study  at  Lancaster  Gate 
is  already  threatening  to  spill 
into  Bayswater  Road. 

When  the  schoolmasterly 
Stanley  Rous  was  secretary  of 
the  Football  Association  a 
trigging  from  the  head  wa s ex- 
actly what  offenders  received. 
But  those  were  the  days  before 
yellow  cards,  red  cards  and 
David  Elieray,  football’s  Mr 
Quelch;  days  when  referees 
were  left  to  apply  the  laws  of 
the  game  as  they  felt  fit 
Now  we  have  Paul  Danson, 
the  Leicester  referee  who  may 
be  a newcomer  but,  like  the 
poor,  has  always  seemed  to  be 
with  us.  When  news  came 
through  last  Saturday  that 
early  baths  were  being  taken 
at  Highbury  on  a rota  basis 
and  that  the  Sunderland  man- 
ager Peter  Reid  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  dug-out.  one 
name  sprang  to  mind:  Danson! 

Mr  Danson  may  be  an  hon- 
est referee.  Elis  problem  is  the 
number  of  times  when  be  is 


If  last  season  is  anything  to  „ 
go  by,  the  dust  will  settle.  No-  : 
body  in  authority  admitted  as  ■’ 
much  but  the  feeling  was  that 
after  Christmas  the  in  ore  - - 
card-happy refereeswere  , 
urged  to  restrain  themselvea^ 

By  this  reckoning  we  still  -. 
have  to  suffer  another  three  . •' 
months  of  the  robo-refs  before 
they  are  reprogrammed  to  act., 
with  a modicum  of  the  discre- 
tion that  Fife  is  tryjhgtoeiimi- 
nate.  If  only  some  of  them 
would  think  twice  about  the  - 
first  boobing,  they  would  not 
make  themselves  hostages  lb 
fortune  with  the  second;  ,v  * 

Why  on  earth  is  sensible  - 
Keith  Cooper,  who  retired  as  a 
referee  last  season.  nota  Pres 
mier  League  assessor?- Yet- " . 
even  to  less  hysterical  times  • 
there  was  always  the  official 
who  attracted  trouble  inspite  . 
of  himself.  One  such  was  Gil:  . 
bert  Pullen  of  Bristol  - . 

On  Easter  Saturday  in  I960 
Tottenham  were  going  for  the 
championship  and  needed  to 
beat  Manchester  City  at  White 
Hart  Lane.  At  the  end  of  a 
goalless  first  half  Spurs  were 
awarded  a penalty  by  Ehillen,  - 
who  correctly  added  time  for  it 
to  be  taken. 

Bert  Trautmann  blocked 
Cliff  Jones 'stock  ami  al- 
though the  Welsh  winger  put_ 
the  rebound  into  the  net  the  7 y 


T 


HE  stunning  verdict  chairman,  said  it  was  a vic- 
yesterday  by  an  tory  “not  only  for  Super 

■ Australian  appeal  League  Australia  but  for  all 
court  to  allow  the  other  Super  League- 
Rupert  Murdoch's  aligned  countries.  The  pres- 
Super  League  to  operate  sures  that  European  Super 
freely  in  Australia  will  have  League  has  bad  to  work  under 


presence  in  the  country  as  a | son  did  not  end  on  the  high 


sure-fire  money-spinner.  At  note  of  world  dub  play-ofis 
least  one  match  will  defi-  but  with  a worrying  drain  of 


that  there  is  a franchise  wait- 
ing for  them  in  1998.” 

He  added:  “All  the  hassle 


worldwide  repercussions  for  have  now  all  been  lifted. 


rugby  league,  not  least  in 
Europe  where  the  inaugural 
summer  season  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  hype.  One  immediate 
consequence  of  the  verdict  is 
that  Great  Britain  will  play  at 
least  one  Test  match  in  Aus- 
tralia on  their  current  South 
Seas  tour. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  the  Rugby 
Football  League  chief  execu- 
tive and  International  Board 


nitely  take  place,  the  Lions 
coach  Phil  Larder  said  yester- 
day, but  no  date  or  venue  has 
been  decided.  Australian 
Tests  could  replace  one  or 
more  of  the  three  Teats  sched- 


“There  are  now  no  ob-  more  of  the  three  Tests  s 
stacles  and  we  can  go  ahead  uled  for  New  Zealand  i 
with  an  exciting  international  next  four  weeks,  or  be  t 
calendar  of  events,  which  will  on  to  the  end  of  the  tour, 
include  a World  Club  Cham-  The  Australian  Fei 
pionship,  tours  by  all  the  Court  of  Appeal's  decisii 
respective  national  teams  and  aside  all  60  orders  i 
of  course  the  World  Cup."  against  the  rebel  compe 

The  game  or  games  be-  this  year  after  the  Ausb 
tween  Australia  and  the  Rugby  League  acted  to 
Lions  will  be  as  much  an  as-  Murdoch's  move  int( 
sertion  of  Super  League's  game. 


players  to  rugby  union,  and 
hit  a new  low  with  the  deci- 
sion to  reject  an  application 
to  launch  a club  in  South 
Wales. 

Now  the  northern  bemi- 


tour  is  due  to  end.  But  Larder, 
anxious  to  prevent  his  play- 
ers being  distracted  from 


and  problems  we  have  had  today’s  Test  against  Fiji  in 
might  even  work  in  our  Nadi  said:  “Everybody  on 


favour.  The  legal  defeats  have 
made  Mr  Murdoch  personally 


this  tour  has  gained  finan- 
cially from  Super  League  and 


involved;  I can't  see  how  any- 1 we  have  a responsibility  to 


uled  for  New  Zealand  in  the  sphere  clubs  will  feel  there 
next  four  weeks,  or  be  tagged  are  grounds  for  optimism 


The  Australian  Federal 
Court  of  Appeal's  decision  set 
aside  all  60  orders  made 
against  the  rebel  competition 
this  year  after  the  Australian 
Rugby  League  acted  to  block 
Murdoch's  move  into  the 
game. 

The  key  decision  taken  by 
the  court  yesterday  was  that 
loyalty  agreements  signed 
with  the  ARL  by  all  20  Optus 
Cup  clubs,  including  the  eight 
who  subsequently  signed  with 
Super  League,  were  illegal. 

The  ARL  is  contemplating 
an  appeal  at  the  High  Court 
against  the  appeal  verdict  hut 
Super  League  is  at  the  mo- 
ment free  to  launch  in  Aus- 
tralasia as  well  as  Europe 
□ext  summer,  reviving  the 
prospect  of  a World  Club 


again.  Gary  Hetherington, 
one  of  Larder's  assistant 


The  pressures 
that  European 

G.  irvar  1 pan]  io  unsurpassed  marketing  and 
OUfJCI  LCdyuC  promotional  excellence." 

hoo  horl  tn  \A/firif  Instead  it  is  the  ARL  which  | 
I Ido  I IdU  WVJl  now  baa  major  problems.  It 

I inH^r  haup  nil  was  bankrolled  by  Optus  — 
UI IUCI  I lave  dll  the  Australian  pay-television 

hoon  liftdH*  network  backed  by  Kerry 

UGiCI  I II I l“U  packer  in  opposition  to  Mur- 

doch's FoxTel  — in  the  outra- 
geously expensive  battle  to 
coaches  who  is  also  the  chair-  sign  up  Australia’s  top  play- 


one  else  other  than  his 
organisation  would  have  had 
the  financial  ability  to  make 
it  as  far  as  this  appeal." 

Murdoch's  statement, 
issued  after  the  verdict,  added 
weight  to  that  view.  ’TWe] 
have  never  lost  faith  in  our 


Super  League,  so  even  if  it  is 
inconvenient  it  has  to  be 
done." 

Compromise  between  the 
warring  factions  remains  the 
ideal  outcome  for  the  long- 
term good  of  the  game  but  it 


honestly  wrong.  This  season 
alone  he  has  ignored  one  de- 
liberate handball  by  Petrescu, 
which  led  to  Chelsea  scoring 
against  Coventry,  and  then 
dismissed  Stewart  for  a hand- 
ling offence  that  may  arguably 
have  been  prompted  by 
Bould's  shove  in  the  back. 

Dare  to  be  a Danson.  dare  to 
stand  alone.  The  man  does  not 
lack  courage.  But  he  does  need 
to  be  taken  in  band. 

Will  any  of  this  be  men- 
tioned tomorrow  when  the 
Premier  League  referees  hold 
one  of  their  regular  seminars? 
Unfortunately  they  will  not  be 
addressed  by  the  Sheffield 
Wednesday  manager  Da  vid 
Pleat  as  planned;  his  use  of  ( 

quiet  irony  to  let  everybody 
know  his  feelings  about  the  j 

dismissal  ofDes  Walker  at 


referee,  agahi  correctly,  ruled 
that  the  half  had  ended  with  :: 
the  save.  Spurs  lost  and  even- 
tually missed  the  title. 


Jk  S THE  crowd  went  bai- 
g\  listic  the  Tottenham 
AhA  captain  Danny 
m mBlanchflowerputhis 
hands  on  Pullen’s  shoulders 
and  preventedhim  leaving  the 
field  until  he  had  explained 
his  decision.  There  were  no 
comebacksfrom  Pullen  or  the 
FA,  but  imagine  the  conse- 
quences now. 

Sometimes,  as  television 
goes  ape  from  all  camera  an- 
gles and  newspaper  headlines 
howl  toe  modern  game  ap- 
pears to  be  in  need  of  no  thing 
so  much  as  a sedative  In  fire  - 
meantime  players  would  be 
wise  not  to  manhandle  Mr 
Danson,  the  last  three  digits  of 
whose  telephone  number  are 
007.  Licensed  to  trill 


have  never  lost  faith  in  our  remains  a distant  prospect,  dismissal  ofDes  Walker  at 
belief  in  what  rugby  league  and  now  it  is  the  ARL  which  Highbury  offered  a sharp  con- 
could  and  should  be:  a truly  looks  the  more  vulnerable  of  trast  to  Reid's  touchline  rav- 
mternational  sport  deserving  toe  two  organisations.  **  J ~ 


mgs  12  days  later. 
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man  of  Sheffield  Eagles  and  a 
leading  light  in  the  recently 
formed  association  of  Super 
League  clubs,  Rugby  League 
Europe  Limited,  was  eager  to 


Challenge  at  the  end  of  toe  seize  the  moment 


season  between  each  competi-  "The  initial  announcement 


lion's  leading  clubs,  and  also  of  Super  League  was  the  most 
of  trans-hemisphere  matches  important  day  in  the  history 


during  toe  season  under  simi-  of  the  game."  he  said.  "This  is 


lar  arrangements  to  those  of  even  bigger. 


Maths . 


rN 


Murdoch's  Super  12  rugby 
union  series. 

A further  defeat  for  Mur- 
doch yesterday,  which  would 
almost  certainly  have  seen 
him  pull  out  of  rugby  league 
in  Australia  and  concentrate 
on  rugby  union,  would  have 
left  the  game  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  staring  into  toe 
abyss. 

The  inaugural  summer  sea- 


"It  has  been  a rocky  12 
months  for  us  but  now  it  is  up 
to  Rugby  League  Europe  to 


ers  but  only  in  the  form  of 
loans  which  could  be  called  in 
at  any  time. 

Though  12  of  the  20  Optus 
Cup  clubs  remained  loyal 
some  of  them,  notably  toe 
Brisbane-based  South 
Queensland  Crushers  and  the  1 
Newcastle  Knights,  have  sen- , 
ous  financial  difficulties. 

The  ARL  is  now  interna- 1 
tionally  isolated,  which  is 
why  Lindsay  and  his  fellow 
Super  League  officials  are  so 
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Tick  here  LT  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  farther  Information  from  the 
Guardian  Media  Group  or  other  companies  screened  by  ns 


take  the  game  forward.  What  keen  to  arrange  an  Ashes  in- 


has  happened  with  the  South 
Wales  business  has  been 
dreadful,  and  the  RFL  most 
take  the  blame.  Rugby  League 
Europe  is  the  most  progres- 
sive body  I have  been  in- 
volved with  and  I think  we 
should  tell  South  Wales  now 


ternational  in  Australia  at 
short  notice. 

The  British  squad  would 
prefer  to  change  their  present 
itinerary  than  extend  the 
tour,  as  many  of  them  have 
booked  holidays  for  the  first  i 
week  in  November  when  the  ' 
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1.  fb)  Allan  StarWe,  tbs  Duchess  of 
Yota's  farmer  Mend,  etrau  beak 
Fergie  Her  Secret  Life  can  now  be 
published,  after  the  Duchess 
dropped  her  High  Court  action. 

2.  lemsa  Domeo,  who  had  to  pay 
a fine  tor  making  fllegal  horns 
Improvements. 

3.  (el  A rfrinovinu,  aka  the  com- 
mon com.  Apparently  the  size  of 
hi*  dose  made  Neanderthal  man 
svsoepttbta  ts  constant  colds. 

4.  Sb-Rarndph  nenaes,  wtM 
antuumcod  that  he  wraold  walk 
across  (he  Antarctic  tor  charity. 


3-  Tlw  Qumo,  on  a gargoyle 
carved  tor  the  church  of  St  John 
file  Divine  In  Kanoingloa,  sooth 
London. 

6.  (a)  Erie  Cantona.  His  latest  verse 
bras  inspired  by  the  opening  of 
Manchester  Unlteft  thwae 


7.  In  the  new  Oxford  Cngfiah 
Dictionary. 

8.  (b)  Lady  Thatcher 

9.  Gberie  Btalr,  snapped  dancing 
the  Cay  Qordon  in  Blackpool 

10.  Jeefcay  Frtmide  Dettori,  whs 
whipped  the  bookmakers  by  nrie- 
tting  all  seven  races  at  Ascot. 

W.  The  Duchess  of  Ydrtc,  who  used 

a code  to  ideotuy  her  male  Meads 


Madame  VWao.  Not  Stove  Wyatt 
was  the  own  NoSMn  Bryan 
thesBeged  tin  wrecker;  No  9 John 
Kennedy  Jnr  the  ihgaoUniL 
12.  Tbuy  Btsir,  in  his  keynote  speech 
at  the  Labour  Party  Conference. 
t3.  |ej  PifnccWDm. 

14.  Madonna,  who  is  doe  to  gh* 
birth  on  October  15. 

15.  (c)  Jan  et  Anderson,  riiafna 
minister  ter  woman. 


How  you  rate: 

Mi  Creep 
S-Sitba  molar 
tO-14  Orsunfimit 
IS:  Kano 


Goman  burned,  say  (4):  Cityb 

king's  a ring  (4) 

Place  and  fene;  cricket's  not 
quite  the  thing  (Q 
Woody’s  wife  swamps 
CopperfieUfe  with  m8k  (8) 


Perfumes  from  old  bishop  of  old 
town  (6) 

Proffered  ground  ere  words 
were  written  down  (7) 

Cards  to  suit  a scene  for  tennis 
player  (51 .4 

Sticky — it's  the  Chinese- Yank 


Survey  (metric?]  feH  errand  of 
chski  (4)  . • • 


gives  one  pah  (9 
Winning,  gave  a cheer  right  out 
of  ground  (8) 

Town  in  Italy,  bft  over-wound  (?) 
Bottle,  gut,  or  city's  point  in  dty 
(10)  ■ 

M9  haunt  ylekte  plant  sheep 
don't  think  pretty  (8) 


fonny(B) 

Last,  the  CHy  feature;  (I)  Gckf 
money  (g) 


0“Blue  rinse ...  a massive  blue  rinse 
set,”  says  Donovan.  “Joseph  was 
blue  rinse  actually.  It's  all  a bit  blue 
rinse.  My  life’s  blue  rinse.” 

Jason  Donovan  on  his  new  role 


Set  by  Araucaria 

A CaSph'a  chid,  a girt,  Vm  one 
that  roars  (6) 

B Graduates  fight  part  H— the 

crits  were  Shaw’s  (8} 

C Channel  ports  deefine,  by 
soundofit(6) 

D Faithless  fashion  stirs  ungodly 
bit  (10)  1 

E Ptace  for  learning  of 


asyndeton  (4) 

F Wood  of  back-stay  (Q;  Row  In 
smoke  soon  gone  (6)  - 
C Bio-out  for  economists  and  fish 


O Pubtohea  by  Gunun  Newspaper,' 
torttoj  st  119  Famngdon 
ECTR  3ER  and  ill  164 

PfWfirs  Ud,  C35  W»a  tetr,  Road.  Lmvtai  pTI 
8NX:  Wd  «l  Trafford  Park  Printer 
Lcngbridge  Road,  M«nstast«r  1417 1SL 
prockart*  GnttH,  Admkol-flcraflnaahi. 
Stmsso  1.  0078 


Ungulate,  the  darwaf  the  dish  • 
(4-6) 

Home's  young  Guardian  bears 
aheavyfoad(7) 

Pastry  troffop  found  on  snarfed- 
up  road  (3,4) 
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